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THE LIFE OF VIVEKANAND A 

PRELUDE : 

The great disciple whose task it was to take up tlie 
spiritual heritage of Ramakrishna and disseminate 
the grain of his thought throughout the world, was 
both physically and morally his ciircct antithesis. 

The Seraphic Master had spent his whole life at 
the feet of the Divine Beloved, the Mother—the 
Living God. He had been dedicated to Her from 
mtancy ; before he had attaine(i self-consciousness 
he had the conscioiisucss dtat he loved Her. And 
although, m order to rejoin Her, he had been con- 
ocraned to years of torment, that was only after the 
manner of a knight-errant, the sole object of whose 
trials was to make him wortliy of the object of his 
chaste and religious love.' She alone was at the end 
of all the interlacing paths in the forest. She alone, 
the multiple God, among the thousands of faces. 
Anc when he had reached Her, he found tliat he 
had learned to recognise all those other faces and to 

uembraced 
h. whole world. Ihe rest of his life had been spent 
m the serene fullness of this cosmic Joy, whose 
rhrWcS!^ ®''"-thoven and Schiller have Img for 

hefil tragic 

' - Joy appeared to Beethoven only as a gleam 




TH£ LIFE OF VIVEKANANLA 

^uc through the chaos of conflicting cl* 
tlie Paramahamsa— the Indian swan—rested 
his great white wings on the sapphire lake of 
ereiiUty beyond the veil of tumultuous days. 

It was not given to his proudest disciples to 
emulate him. The greatest of them, the spirit with 
the widest wings—-Vivekananda—could only attain 
his heights by sudden flights amid tempests, which 
remind me over and over again of Ikethoven. Even 
in moments of rest upon its bosom the sails of his 
ship were iilled with every wind that blew. Earthly 
cries, the sufferings of tlie ages, flattered round him 
like a flight of famished gulls. The passions of 
strength (never of weakness) were striving wirhai 
his lion’s heart, fie was energy personified, and 
^action was his message to men. For him, as for 
Beethoven, it w^as the root of all the virtues. He 
went so far in his aversion to passivity, whose 
secular yoke Aveighs so heavily on tJie patient 


bovine brow' of the East, as to say ! 

Above all, be strong, be manly ! I have a rtsi>ect 
even for one wiio is wicked, so long as he is manly 
and strong ; for his strength wdll make him some 
day give up his wickedness, or even give up af! 
work for selfish ends, and will then eventually 
bring him into the Truth. 

His athletic form was the opposite of the fragile 
and tender, yet wdry body of Ramakrishna. He 
was tall (five feci, eight and a half inches),* scjuarc- 


1891, to his AIvvar disciples In Raiputana. 

He wei;!;hed 170 pounds. In the Phonological Jourtid of 
'Netv York^ (reproduced in V'olumc II of The Life of the 
Vtve}{ananda) the exact measurements may he found that u\ f C 
taken the :ime of his first journey co America. 



f^KEIGDE 



& 


^i^red, broad-chested, stout, rather htal._., 
iHijir; his arms wtu- aruscular and trained to all 
kinds of iports. He had an olive complexion, a full 
face, vast forehead, strong jaw,^ a pair of. magni¬ 
ficent eyes, larg«v dark and rather promintnt, with 
heavy lids, whose shape recalled the classic com- 
I'-arison to ;x lotus petal. Nothing escaped the magic 
of his glance, capable equally of embracing in its 
inesisttble charm, or of sparkling witii w-it, irony, 
or Js.indnes.s, of lo.' ing itself in ecstasy, or of plunging 
imperiously to the very deptlis of consciousness a.nd 
of withering with its fury. But his pre-eminent 
characteristic vs''as kingliness. He was a born king 
anti nobody ever came near him eitlier in India or 


America witiiout paying homage to his majesty. 

When this quite unknown young man of thirty 
appeared in Chicago at the inaugural inecting of 
the Parliament of Religions, opened in Sejttember, 
18 Sb, by Cardinal Gibbons, all hi.s fellow-members 
were forgotten in his commanding presence. His 
siicngth and beauty, the grace and dignity of his 
bearing, the dark light of his eyes, his imposing 
ajspear.ince, and from the moment he began to 
>ptak, the splendid music of his rich deep* voice 
■ 'uthrallcd the vast audience of American Angio- 


/ -r "' ' ''* larwr than Hindu. V'ivekanatvda boasted 
Qt 11, Tartir an estors, and he loved to s.,y that Hhe Tartar 
H- cue Wine A the r t.-e.” 

a viohanedk. (so Miss 
•. i,K a gtav'.: without violent contrasts, 

h ' '’"th hall and hearts. Onc^ 

hi. uKlic ce was held he could make it sink to an intense p,uno 

r w the sriut, _Emma Calve, who knew him, 

' ‘ admirable baritone, having the vibradoaF of 


a Cbinc’.sd 
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previously prejudliced against him 
of his colour. The thought of this v/arrior 
prophet' of India left a deep mark upon the 
United States." 

It was impossible to iioagine him in the ond 
place. Wherever he went he was the first. Even 
his master Ramakrishria, in a vision which I have 
related;^ represented himself with regard to his 
beloved disciple as a child beside a great Rishi. Tt 
was in vain that Vivckarianda refused to accept such 
homage, judging himself severely and humiliating 
himself—everybody rceognised in him at sight the 
leader, the anointed of God, the man marked with 
fhc stamp of the power to command. A traveller 
who crossed his path in the Himalayas without 
icnowing who he was, stopped in amazement, 
and cried. 

"Shiva ! . . * 

It was as if his chosen God had imprinted His 
name upon his forehead. 

But this same forehead was weather-beaten Ukc 
a crag by the four winds of the spirit. He very 
rarely realised the calm air, the limpid spaces of 
thought whereupon Ranxakrishna s smile hovered. 
His super-powerful body"' and too vast brain were 
the predestined battle-field for all the shocks of his 


■ He belonged to the Kayastba cUu a sub-caste of \va^rio^^’ 
-The Ramakrishna Mission, after its iniTocIitction by hbru 
spread rapidly, and he lound among Americans several of his 
most devoted disciples. 

3C/. Voi. 1, pp. 250.^251. 

•* Related by Dlian Gopal Mukcrji. ^ 

•’'Althougli marked very early by the fir^.t attacks of 
the poison from which he died. This Hercules had dcatn 
.alwaV' sitting by his side. 


I>RELUD£ 


‘tossed seal. The present and the past, 
and the West, dream and action, struggled for 
supremacy. He knew and could achieve too much 
to be able to establish harmony by renouncing one 
part of. his nature or one part of the truth. The 
syntliesis of his great opposing forces took years of 
struggle, consuming his courage and his very life. 
Battle and life for him were synonymous.^ And 
his days were numbered. Sixteen years passea 
between Ramakrishna’.'^ death and that of his great 
disciple . . , years of conflagration. ... He 
was less than forty years of age when the athlete 
lay stretched upon the pyre. . , . 

But the flame of tliat pyre is still alight today. 
From his ashes, like those of the Phoenix of old, has 
sprung ai)ew the conscience of India- -the magic 
bird—faith in her unity and in the Great Message, 
brooded over from Vcdic times, by the dreaming 
spirit of bis ancient race—the message for which it 
must render account to the rest of mankind. 


^ Did he not define life as “ the tendency o£ the unfolding 
and development of a being under circumstances tending to 
pres- it down” ? (April, 1891 : Interview with the Mahar^ija 
of Khctri). 
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^ THE PARIVRAJAKA 

7 HE Call of the Earih to the Wanpeiung Soul 

Afj’er Christmas Night, 1886, described in my 
preceding volume— the mystic vigil of Antpore 
where the New Communion of Apostles was found¬ 
ed amid tears of love in memory of the lost Master 
— many months and years elapsed before the work 
was begun that translated Ramakrishna’s thought 
into living action. 

There was the bridge to be built and they could 
not at first make up their minds to build it. The 
only one wdth the necessary energy and construc¬ 
tive genius—Naren^— hesitated himself. He, even 

would remind the reader that his real name was Narendr x 
nath Dutt. hfe did not adopt the rimne of Vivekananda untr; 
the moment of his departure for America in 1893. 

I have consulted the Ramakrishna Miisioii on this Mibrc-t. 
Swmii Ash ■>kanaiula has been ^^ood enough to put ai my dis¬ 
posal all the results of a profound research. According?: t** tivr 
decisive witness of one of Vdvekananda’s most important monaS' 
tic disciple.s, the Swami Suddhananda, the pre-.ent Secretary of 
the Ramakrishn.i Mission, Ramakrislina always u.secl his name 
Narendra, di* more shortly, Naren, Althougli he had mauc 
Sannyasins of certain of his disciples, it vtas never according to 
the usual fbrmsS and he never gave them monastic names. He 
had indeed given Naren the cognomen of Ktm}alok.shu (lotus¬ 
eyed), but Naren dropped it immediately. During his first 
journeys in India he appeared under different names, in order 
to conceal his identity. Sometimes he wa.s toe Swami Vividisha- 
nanda, sometimes Satchidananda. Again on the ev<; oi his 
departure for America, when he went ask Cobnel ()lcv>u, 
then President of the Theosophical Society, for letters of in-**> 



THE PAKIVKAJAKA 

/iccrtain than them all, was torn bttwee^ 
nid action. Before he raised the arch that 
was to span the two banks, it was necessary for him 
know: and to explore the other bati\ :— the real 
worhl of htdia and the present day. But nothing 
as yet was clear : his coming mission burnt dimly 
in the feverish hearf of this young man of destiny, 
whose years only numbered twentyThree. The task 
was so heavy, so vast, so complex ! How could it be 
accomphsheil even in spirit? And when and W'here 
was it to be begun? In anguish he nut off the deci' 
sivc moment. But was he able to prevent its 
Impassioned discussion in the secret depths of his 
mind? It pursued him every night from his adolcr 
sceacc, not consciously but sub-consciously through 
the ardent and conflicting instincts of Ins nature, 
with its conflicting Desires—the Desire to have, to 
conquer, to dorninau. the earth, the Desire to re¬ 
nounce ,dl earthly tilings in order to possess G<xL^ 
The struggle was constantly renewed throughout 
his life. This warrior and conciucror wanted to 
have everything, both God and the umrld-^-to 
dominate everything- * to renounce everything. The 
superfluity of powers striving within his Roman 


dianion to Americ.i, it under die name of Satchidananda 
tha!- Col/r 1 OL'ott knev/ him, and, in,•'lead of recommending 
him to his friends in America, warned tliem against him. It 
was his gnai frictuL the Maharaja of Kbccri, who suggested vhe 
name Vivckanaiid i him when he wa^ aboj.it to go th America. 
T'ae cl.oice of the name was inspired by an allusion to the 
}:x^wer of discrimination” p{>s.^.ossed by the Swanii. Mjren 
.L. . ‘..cd ii, perhaps provisionally, but he cou.ld never have 
it, even if be had wanted to ; for within a few months 
it h;.d acquired an Irldf>-American celebrity. 

Cj. the storj^ told by Naren of his soiritual conflicts in our 
hrst volii nc, p. 2f»0. 
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i^etc body and Imperator brain contendeci 
iBiastcry. But tliis very excess of fo-rce made ii: ini' 
possible for him lo confine his torrential water 
within any bed save tl^at of the river of God—and 
complete self-surrender to the Unity. How was this 
contest between pride and imperious love, between 
his two great Desires, rival and sovereign brothers, 
to be decided ? 

There was a tiiird element, which Naren himself 
bad not foreseen, but which tlie prophetic eye of 
Ramakrishna had discerned from afar. At the time 
when ♦he others w'cre showing anxiety or mistrust 
wo'tb regard to this young man. in whom such 
tumultuous forces were at work, the Master had 
declared : 

. “The day when Ivaren comes in contact with 
suffering and misery the pride of his character will 
melt into a mood of infinite compassion. His 
■strong faith in himself will be an instnnnent to re¬ 
establish in discouraged souls the confidence and 
faith they have lost. And the freedom of his con 
duct, based on mighty self-mastery, will shine 
brightly in the eyes of others, as a manifestation of 
the true liberty of the Ego.^ ” 

This meeting with suffering and human misery 
—not only vague and general—but definite ’misery, 
misery close at hand, die misery of his people, the 
misery of India—was to be the flint upon the steel, 
whence a spark would fly to set the whole .soul on 
fire. An<.i with this as its foundation-stone, pride, 
ambition and Jove, faith, science and action, all his 
powers and all his.de,sires were thrown into the mis- 


'■ Th ii is to say thi one Divine I?ein};. (Quoted fror.i 
work ot Saradiinanoj ; />«}j Eh&m). 


tw 







if united into one single 

“ A will give us faith in our- 

T^'S, a and the power to feed 

' ^or and relieve the misery around 

. .. If you want to find God serve man !”* 

■ ' '^vit this consciousness of his mission only came 
•^, 't^%tdok possession of him .'ifter years of dirert 
;;fe^ttw|;-ience, wherein he saw with his own eyes and 
■ ^ ’with his own hands the miserable and 

■ 'M^hs body of humanity — his mother India in all 
. i ;^'^;^|jragic nakedness. 


shall accompany him throughout the pil- 


• 'li' 


i/|\y ■ 


ftage of his Wander]ahre? 




fe jfirsr months, the first year at Baranagoro, 
clevoiecl to the mutual edification of the" dis- 
As ^ret not one of them was prepared to 
to men. ^fhey desired to concentrate on the 
ii for mystic realisation ; and the delights of 
i^ncr life made them turn away their eyes from 


^ utr' de. Naren^ who shared their longing for the 
>i. but who realised how dangerous for the 

soul was this elementary attraction, which 
' gravity on a falling stone—Naren, with 

Vhekananda, Vol. II, Chaotcr 
^ Conversations before 1893. 

u ^ Vivekanamia, to which I shall cousiantiv- 

course of this book, is the classic work in India in 
' u ^dvaha Ashrarr»a of Mayavati, 

^ i j Swami Vitekunanda, hy hu 

, 'V and Winern Disciples, 1914-1918. 

t .. )> well known, Ls the title of a book by Goeithe, 

-.r; • Mcister.. .(Wandcrhihre literally 

- ;k' a^dcr^years.-^-Transktor » 




: u 


V f'v 
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/dream itself was action—woukl not in 
to be torpidly engulfed in nieditatioi^ (itvi. 
made this period of conventual seclusion a 1 ^ 

laborious education, a Ifigh School of the &,*' )„ 
The superiority of his genius and his knowledge i’ : 
from the first given him a tacit but definite gur 
ance over his companions, although many oi th' s ) 
wt*% older than he. fiad not the last words /if "j>;;. . 
Master, w'hen he took leave of them, been to,-,-' ! - 

“Take care of these boys !”‘ ' ' 

Narcn resolutely undertook the conduct t'f 
young seminary, arid did not permit it to luduigc 
in ihc idleness of God. He kept its member^ ever 
on the alert, he harried their minds without pifcy ; 
he read them the great books of human thought, 
he oipl.iinci to them the evolution of the iin set sal 
mi’"' he f reed diem to dry and imjiassioned tlis- 
Cl iOn of-ril the great philQSophic.d and reiigi'-i.iS 
problem,' le. led them indcfatigably towar is the 
wide he -mns of boundles-s Truth, which surpass 
all the limits of schools and races, ,md errlbi.;i<.:e 
and unify all particular truths.' 1 his synthpi; of 
spirit achieved the promise of Raro.akrish ja’s. 
message of love. The unseen M^aster presideil ■ ver 
their meetings. They were abie lo place i ;'heii 
intellectual labours at tlie service of his un 1 

heart. ^ . r”; 

Rut it is not in the nature of the nTigiou? . * , 

notwithsta-i’ding Europe's belief >.n 

'■Mrmoiis of the RJIn.lkri^llns^l..uu•ls or ' 

■ nonitfnts of Ranukristi'■, published in The Me/sag \y - 
ill the Pnited States. the last chaptff of ’h - 

solumc.) 7 I f ’I 

"la thi- panorama of all tlit heroic nnd tli trie 
huirianitv. we must again notice, the pla-'c o" honoji - * 



fHE PAKlVRAJAKn 

5H?iy> t ^ remain, like a French bourgal 
tjSe place. Even those who practij! 
latioa, have in their blood the secular 
of wandering through the universe with- 
• ^i-xed abode, without lies, independent and 
li,W"gfrs wherever they go. This tendency to 
jtV-'Orjte a Wandering monk, known in Hindu 
#?fer!o’KS life by the special name of Parivrajaka, 



ij^ptirred some of the brethren of Baranagotp. ^ 
.Wthc moment o5 Union the whole group had 
V<^y assembled in its entirety. 


group 
Tv/o of its chiefs, 


itjianda and Latu, were not present at the 
^ ^iv stmas consecration of 1886. Others foiiowed 
t .’akrishna’s widow to Rrindabau. Others, like 

I r • young Sarada. suddejily disappeared, without 
i ^ '"»g where they were gojing. Narca, in spite of 

I h'^ anxiety to maintain^ the :ies uniting the 

I btf therhenrd, was himself tormented with the same 

' dcK, re to escape. How could this migratory need , 

o^T he soul, this longing to lose itself ip tJhe Ocean 

4 -i'' 

Lkl'^.c Ui have been given to Christ and the The-ic 

Hindu monks kept Good Friday, and they sang Tff^ Canticles 
or, y c. Francis. Karen spoke to them ot the Christkn saint;, the 
\ - aders of the Western Orders. T/ie Imitation of frsus ChrUt 
V i their bedside book together with the Sfiagat/ad Gita. 

there was never tor a moment any question of 
.jnroi ling themselves v/uh the Church ot Christ. Tliev were 
f^d remained cornplefc and uncompromising Vedantic 
Adviitists, But they incorporate in their faith all the faiths oi 
. die vorld. The waters of fordan mingle with their Ganaes. j 
li ati; Westerner waxes indignant at the abuse he .sees in mis 
' cor-nection, we would a.sk him whether the mingling of the 

of the Tihur with the river of Palestine is any laetttT. ' 

ih 'mnt he ch.a.dy understood that though the discipk^ of the j 

Mas ter had - great veneratior for the Christ, he' for tiTcm was J 

nh^iiys onr of ibe many prophets and Incarm tions, and at no 

time did he predominate in their thought over the great Hindu 
i.K'nrnaiions.—Pz/MVAer.) 

i ^ i 
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the air, like a c.yr,cr-pig«,„ >ha,,,«a,< WS^J^ 


^ fe roof of the dovecote, be recoiicilea 'to;_ 

necessary fixity of a nascent Order f It; |? vva> 
arranged that a portion at least of the jltoup 
hould always remain at Baranagore, whil^' the 
other brethren followed the “Call of the fv>>|%st”. 
And one of them—one oidy, Sasi, never q^fitted 
the hearth. He was the faithful guardian q| ; the 
Math, the immobile axis, the coping-stone (5s > the 
dovecote, whereto the vagabond wings retUK^e^' 
Naren resisted the call to flight for tw'o yifea 
Apart from short visits he remained at Brh; ,ai, 
gore until 1888. Then he left suddenly, nt ■ 
first alone, but with one companion, and int en4 
though his desire to escape, for two and a t lalt 
years he always returned if he was rc-olled brs his 
brednen or by some unforeseen event. TJien he 
was seized by the sacred madness to escape ; the 
longing suppressed for five years burst all boui ids. 
In 1891, alone, without a companion, withouil a 
name, staff and bowl in hand, as an unIcncMwn 
beggar, he was swallowed up for years in '^Uie 
immensitv of India. 


11 h.ive said above that R.amakrishna th.r free, dillet' -sg in 
tins rcf'cct from other Gurus, had not in the case of 1;.^ d's- 
(-ples carried out die ceremony of initi.'tion in its usual i frf • 
tThis w:n later a subject of reproach to Vivek.'.nanda.) 
and his < .mpanions supplemented it themselves about 18i>'^ i- 
1389 by proceedinjt to the firaja Homa. the traditional 'ceie- 
mony of Sami) at the monastery* of Barauag’ore. Svt'anti 
Ashokananda lia^ also told me that another kind of SaiHi,i''as.a 
ii recognised in India, as superior to tlic formal .Sanuy.iu 
consecrated in the usual %*&)’. f-fc who feels a stronft dejaebe 
mctii from life and an inmnse thirst for God, can cake the 
Sannyas? alon^ even without any formal iii.ciation. This vvi.> 
cloubiless the case with the free monks of Baranairore. 




THE PARUHAJ/UCA \k] 

v ^ . ■ . . 

•) Jii(.dcu logic directed his distracted course. 
*r3^e immortal words : “ Thou wouidst not li.avc 
l"Or.cd for Me, if thou hadst not found Me”^ were 
r I ver so trdc as for those souls possessed by the 
h .den God, who struggle with Him in order to 
iha^ irom Him the secret of the mission with 
v.mch they are charged. 

I'^aren liad no doubt that a mission awaited him • 
-us power, lus genius spoke within him ; and the 
re' ex of the age, the misery of the tin'e, and the 
mui. appeal rising all" around him from oppressed 
Indta, the tragic contrast between the august gran- 
'uc» 1 - of her ancient might and her unfulfilled 
de tiny, and the degradation of the country 
etrayed by her chihlren, an anguish of deatli and 
csunecfion, of despair and love, devoured his 
heart. But what was his mission to be ? Who 
w?' to dictate it to him ? The holy Master was 
ucao without having defined it for him. And 
among the living was any- capable of enlightening 
his path } God alone. Let Him then speak! 
V\hy w.as He silent? Why did He .refuse to 
answer r 

Narei! went to find Him. 

He suddenly left Calcutta ui 1888 and went 
’_p«cai? 

b" R CT!wy.ipur. This, great hermit, born of 

iRciian r-h^ on ."'a" I'^rned, knowing many 

ancient IwLii 1 philosophies, the Dravidian languages and 
S provinces, h.d 

tranaui fe of asceticism. The 

had taimhi him rl'i 1}'^ licroic huunility, which 

a ca'm ^smile .nu terrible re ilities in the face svith 

sude Lried t ^''X the mkkt of cruel 

suflmngs uauseu by the bite of a cobra that ‘it (cobra) was a 
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tigh Bcnsres, Ayodhya, Lucki^jjvv, Agr^ 
findaban, Hathras, and the Himalayas. No- 
■.iiing is known of this journey or of tiiS' subsequent 
ones—Naren kept the secret of his religious cxpe.ri 
eqces—except from the memoirs of the brethren 
who met him or accompanied him.’ In 1888, 
during the first of these pilgrimages after he had 
left Brindaban, at Hathras, a smail railway 
■staiioji, he quite unintentionally made his first'" 
discipier-a ma.i one minute a complete stranger, 
the next impelled by the attraction of his glance to 
leave all and follow him, and who remained faith- 



messenger from hiu Beloved ’—fascinated the highest minds ..f 
India He lead been visited' by Keshab Chundcr Sen ; and even 
dur^ig the lifeiime of Ramakrishna, Vivekan.inda had been i - 
Itim. (Rsvliari recognised Ramakri.dina’ sanctity.) Naren 
bin) :ig: ip during the peritxl of uncertaint}' following Rama- 
krishna’s death ; he visi'^cd him daily atid was op the verge 
becc>ming his follower and demanding initiation of him. This 
torment ot soul lasted several weeks ; he was torn between :hy 
two mystic appeals of Ramakrishn.? and Pavhnri 1'he 

bner vvould liavc satisfied hi.s pas.sion for the Di\ine guli., where¬ 
in t’l: individual soul renounces itself and Ls cniircly absoroed 
w’thout ;’V thought '>f return. And he would have appeased 
the remorse, always gnawing at Nareids heart, for fuming irom 
the world and s dai service; dor h" professfd the faith that the 
spirit c.m help other;, even witliour he help of toe 1.' dp and 
tlvnt the most intense action is that :>£ the mast inicnst toncen- 
iration. What -eligious spirit has iwc heard this v«C'" \vith its 
deadly attraction ? Naren was for .v cnty-orie days witbin an 
ace of yielding, Bur^pfor twenty-one nights the vision of Rama- 
krishna cam-, to cj; back. Finally af'er un inner .struggle 

of the utmost int;^. ^ .:>se vicissitudes he dwavs consistently 
refiisrd to 4p ^dc his choiev for rver. He chose vhe 

service of God 

^ Saradananda' dralimananda, Prcmi^ndnd^, Vogananda, 
Tunyananda, especially Akhandanancla, who was With him th:; 
longest, 

'Subsequent research rcvcali chat he was not tb firi' but 
wiic of the earliest disciples.—Pfi/i/zV/ku*. 
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^O'tJi'rruh ; Sarat Chandra Gupta (who tookv 
^nan^c of Sadaiuinda)/' They went about in 
guise of beggars, often repulsed, at times 
almost' dying of hunger and thirst, with no regard 
for caste and willing to smoke even the pip: of the 


’ In her nnpiiblisheti Memoirs which h.ive b^en shown lo 
me, Si'-tcr Clirisime, Vivck.inanda s great. Aimrican disciple, 
/l^ft a prexious account of this episode and the auraciive 
per'sonalit>' of SadatianJa, gleaned from \ ivekananda's 
e<>n/idences to her. 

fkiflananda was the young station-master of Hathras. H: 
sa.’iv Narcii arrive at: the station dying oi hunger. He Nva>. 
c^iptivaied by his glance. “ I iollowx*d two diabolical eyes, 

h'c f;a)d later. He made him cotne in..o his house, ?md w'hcti 

his guest depaitcd, he followed him—for ht« . 

Both young men were artists and poets, Bui, unlike his 
• ^astcr, with Sadannnda the intellect held a secondarv place, 
though he v\as well-'Ctltreated (he had studied Persian artd 
cn influenced by Suh.sm'l. hike him he had a vxt^y 
nsc of Intaluy and enjoyed the delights or Naiur. arid ot 
xC counervside. None remained more devoted to Viw.ka-* 
mda. He h as impregnated v, ith the being of the Master : 
i had c»nlv lO close his c^'cs. u> meditate on his features and 
’sturcs, to b;- immediately filled with the profundities cf his 
ought^ Vivekanunda described him «s “die child of my 
urit ” .... He cired for die lepers, worshipping them 

ixi tor the whole of one night he held a man burning 

iith smallpox agair'U his body to refresh his fever. He was 
le ol die first of the Mission to organise a corps of scavengers 
iriu';:^ the plague He loved the untouchables and shared 
Vir life. He w.is ador'd by voung people. During his last 
DCss a cvciicd band wlv" ’.alh ’ ilicimelvcs Sadananda s 
'gs,, w.uched over, him witr# ,aic devotion. He dM 

'ho A tfii L] .uaP ixhtion^^. ^ Guru K 

’ ■^etwfxn iheni ; c-mipanion. 
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.^nali, Sadananda fell ill, and Naren e^fried him 
ou his shoulders through dangerous jungk!-!!. Then 
‘ * he in turn fell ill and they were obliged td return 
to Calcutta. 

This very first journey had brought aiacient 
Ixrdia vividly before his eyes, eternal India,' the 
India of the Vedas, with its race of heroes \and 
gods, clothed in the glory of legend and hisfiory? 
Aryans, Moguls and Dravidians—all onc.^ At fhe 
first impact he realised the spiritual unity of Incha 
and Asia, and he communicated this discovery do 
the brethren of Baranagore. 

From his secoiul journey in 1889 to Gliazipur, he 
seems to have brought back some intuition of tlx’e 
I t iospe) of Humanity, which the new democrac - 

of the West were writing unconsciously and blit J 
ly. He told his brethren how in the West bf 
ancient ideal of divtne right, which had formf'’d 
been the appanage of one single being, [J’- 
gradually been recognised as the nropeity of ht 
without distinction of class, and that the hu k' 
spirit Itad thus come to a perception of the div 
of Nature and of Unity. He saw and immedi 
proclaimed the juxessity of introducing into 1 '■ 
the same ideas which had been tried by Ato ^ 
and Europe with such happy .■re.sub . Thus th, 
the first he exhibits •‘ that freedom and gre 't> 


* "ic hearts of the 
Uin" 


> '>f tliis “ litdc ilower ' 
Wr •’ ^ 
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Srit, that seeks and desires the comrapn gocxl, 
the spiritual progress of all men by the united 
eiforts of all in'’n. 

The short journeys that followed in 1889 and 
18SX) to Allahabad and Gha/.ipur still further 
enlightened this universal conception. During his 
interviews at Ghazipur he can be seen travelling 
towards the synthesis of Hindu faith and modern 
scicnc', of vhe ideas of the Vedanta and the social 
realisations of ihe present day, of the pure Spirit 
an<l the innumerable gods which are the “lower 
ideas’’ of all religions, and which ate necessary 
for human weakness,— for they are all true in their 
quality of phantoms of knowledge, —of the various 
methods and diverse stages in the development of 
the human spirit, which climbs slowly towards the 
summit of its being. 

These were as yet nothing but flashes, rough 
sketches of his future. But they were all being 
stored rip and fermenting in his brain. A pro¬ 
digious force was rising in this young man within 
die narrow boiuids of his monastery at Barana- 
gorc, of the daily round prescribed by duty and 
even of communion with his friends. It could no 
longer be contained ! He was driven to break the 
Ties that bouhd him, to cast off Iris chains, his 
way of life, his name, his body—all that was 
Naren— and to remake wflth the help of different 
ones another self wherein the giant wbidh had 
grown up could brea’he freely-r-to be bom again. 
This rebiitii was to be Vivekananda. He was like 
a G >rgantua rending asunder the swatliing bands 

;hat were throttling him. It can no lunger 

be described as the religious Call of the pilgrim. 
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iO bids farewell to liis brother me,n iii order to 
follow Ciotl ! This young athlete, reduced to 
death's door by his unused powers, was drivcsi 
forth by a vital instinct and betrayed int6 the 
btutal speech over which his pious disciples have 
drawn a veil. He said at Benares : 

“ 1 am going away ; but 1 shall never come back, 
until i can burst on society like a bomb, and make 
it follow me like a dog.' 

We know how he ihimself vanquished these 
redoubtable demons, and turned them to the 
service of the humble in supreme humility, but 
wc nevertheless rejoice at the contemplation of 
the savage forces of pride and ambition which 
.sudoc.rterl him. For he suffered from that excess 
of power witich insists on domination and svithin 
him there was a Napolerrn. 

He accordinglyAwoke )oo.sc at the beginning of 
)uly, 1890, this'time for year-s. from rhe dear home 
of Baranagore, which he had founded, from the 
spiritual nest whereon Ramakrishn;- nimsetf w.is 
hrix)ding. His wings swept him away. He went 
first to ask for the ble.ssing of the " Holy .VIother 
(Ramakri.sbna’s widow) for his long journey. He 
desired to cut himself free from ai! tie.s and to 
go into retreat in the Himalayas. But of all good 
things solitude (the trea.surc ! and terror of g.^e- 
garioiis souls !) is the most difticult lo achieve. 
Par-nt-s, friends, all would deny it. (Tolstoy knew 
lliis and coultl never attain it until the deathbed 
of Astapovo. . . .) Social life makes a thousand 
claim.s on those who flee it. And liow mu<h more 
when the fugitive is still a young prisoner ! Naren 
discovered this to lus cost. And also at tlic cost 
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osc who loved him ! His brother-monks were 
: upon following him. He was obliged to break 
with ttiom almost brutally;’^ Even so the tragic 
world w^nild not allow him to forget it. The 
<lcarh of a sister found him in his solitude. Th'‘ 
pitiful victim of a cruel society, she reminded him 
of the sacrificial fate of the Hindu woman and the 
sad problems of the life of his people, which made 
if criminal for him to remain a disinterested 
spectator. By a chain of circumstances, which 
night be accounted foreordained, lie was con¬ 
stantly torn from his ''Beata Solitudo, Sola 
Beatitudo '' at the very moment when he thought 
that he had at last attained it, and thrown back 
from the silent Himalayas to the plains filled with 
the noise and dust of mankind. As a result of 
these mental agitations, added to fatigue and 
privation, he had two serious iljnesses at Rudra- 
prayag and at Hn’shikesh at the foot of the 


Hinyilayas on the Ganges ; he almost died of 
dipthcria. The extreme w^eakness which resulted 
made it still more difficult for him to achieve his 
great solitary journey. 


Nevertlicle.s,s that journey was accomplished. If 
he w’as to die it should be on the way, and hi,s oww 
wav the way revealed to him by his God ! In 
February, J89i, in spue of his friends, he left 
LXdhi alone. This was the great departure. Like 


Akhan^atunda accompanied him to the Himafayas ; 
iherf fell t)|. At Almora Naren found vSaradananda and 
Kopaiumil.u A little later Turiyananda. Thev attached 
lemseivt'^ to him. Ke kit them at Mecrtic near the end of 
anu.uy, Um : their anxious affecdon followed hini to Delhi. 

kindled and he ordered them to leave him. 
Blessed Solitude, the only Blessedness.*'— Translcttor, 




i, ' . 
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er lie plunged into the Ocean of In<lja, 
Oce:m of India covered his tracks. Among 
j# its flotsam and jetsam he was nothing more than 
one nameless Sannyasin in saffron robe among 
a thousand otliers. But the fires of geniu;; bxirned 
in his eyes. He was a prince despite all disguise. 
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His great Pcriplus of tv/o years through India and 
then of three years round the world (was this part 
of his original intention ?) was the adequate reply 
of his instinct' to the double exigencies of his 
nature : independence and service. He wandered, 
free from plan, caste, home, constantly alone with •' 
G<xl, And there was no single hour of his life 
when he was not brought into contact with the 
sorrows, the desires, the abuses, the ni'sery and 
the feverishucss of lis'ing men, rich and poor, m 
town an<l field ; he became one with their lives ; the 
great Book of Life revealed to him what all the 
books in the libraries could not have donr' i_for 
after all they are only collections), which even 
Ramakrishna's ardent love had only been able to 
see dimly as in a dream :—the tragic face of the 
present day, the God struggling in humanity, the 
cry of die peoples of India and of the work! for 
help, and the heroic duty of the new Oedipus, i 
w^hose task it was to deliver Thebes from the talons 
of th: Sphinx or to perish with Thebes. 

WMderjahre. Lehrjahre} What a unique educa¬ 
tion !.. . He was not only the humble little 
brother, who slept in stables or on the' pallets of 
beggars, but he wa.s on a footing of equality with 
every man, today a despised beggar sheltered by 

^ “Ycari travel. Year- of apprenticeship.” (Goethe). 








# 

pariahs, tomorrow the guest of princes, conversirg 
on equal terms with Prime Minister.^ and Maha¬ 
rajas, the brothifr' of thj:, oppressed bending over 
their iniscry, then probing the luxury of the great, 
awakening care for .tl)e ppblif weal in their torpid 
hearts. He Was as cbitvcrsant with the know'ledge 
of the. pandits as with the problems of indiustrial 
,ind rural economy, whereby the life of the people 
is controlled, ever teaching, ever learning, gradual; 
ly making himself the Conscience of India, its 
Unity and its Destinyi All of them were incarnate 
in him, and the v/orld saw them in Vivekananda. 

His itinerary led him through Rajputana, Alwar 
(February to March, 1891), laipur, Ajmcre, Khetri, 
/kiirncdabad anil tCathiawar (end of September), 
junagad and Gujerat, Porebander (a stay of 
between eight and nine months), Dwaraka, Pah- 
tana—the city of temples close to the gulf of 
Gambay, the State of Baroda, Khandwa, Bombay. 
JiAwna, Helgaum (October. 189^), Bangalore ni the 
Stats' of My.sore, Cochin, Malabar, the State of 
.Travanccre, Trivandrum, Madura. . . Hve travelled 
to the extreme point of the immense pyranuil, 
vyhere is the Benme's of. Southern India, Ramc- 
.swaram, the Roint-oi xha.Ramayma, and beyond 
U) Kanyakuraari, tin. sanctunrv of the Great <.iOcl 
iless (end of 1892). 

From Nor''h to South the ancient land of India 
wa.s full of gods; yet the unbroken chain of their 
countlc.ss .arms formed only one God. He realised 
their unity of flesh and spirit. He lealiscd it also 
in communion with the living of all castes and all 
outside. caste. And he taught them to re-alhe u- 
He took mutual understanding from the one to the 
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■to Strong s|virirs, to the intellectuals obsessed 
tlie abstract; he preached respect for images 
and idol Gods, — to young men the duty of study- 
itig the grand old books of the past: the Vedas, 
t.ie l uranas, the ancient annuls, and still more the 
people ol today^-rto all a religious love for mother 
irulia and a passion to dedicate themselves to her 
redemption. 

He received no less than he gave. His vast 
spirit never for a single day failed to widen its 
knowledge and its experience, an«l it assimilated 
all the rivers of thought scattered and buried in 
the soil of India, for their source seemed to him 
identical. As 'far removed from the blind devotion 
>f the orthodox, wlio were engulfed in the tniiddy 
stench of stagnant waters, as from the misguided 
rutionalism^of the reformers of the Brahnio Sama), 
who with the best intentions were busied in drying 
up the mystic fountain^ of hidden energy, Viveka- 
nanda wished to preserve and to harmonise them 
dl by draining the whole entangled reservoir of 
the waters of a whole continent possessed by a 
deeply religious soul. 

He desired more than this : (nobody can be with 
iminlnity, the contemporary of the great engineers 
who cut a passage between oceans, and willy nilly 
rcioin the hands of continents!) — 6verywliere he 
carried with him T/ie Imitation of Christ, and .side 



Ac Khctri he ijccaine the pupil of the foremost Samkril 
crammanan of the time. At Ahmedabad he completed his 
Avitd^e of Mohammedan and Jain culture. ;\t Porebander 
If -taved tl I ree quarters of a year, in spite of his vow as a 
wandering monk, to perfect his philosophical and Sanskrit 
imm '.vith learned pandits; he worked w ith a court pandit 
w ho translalcd the Vedas. / '7 

i ^ M \ 
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’itli vhe Bhagavad Gita he spread rhe 
Jesus and he urged young people to 
, science of the West* 

(he widening of his mind was not only in 
of ideas. A revolution took place in 
his moral vision with regard to other men and his 
relations ttt them. If ever there was pride ir. a 
young man, coupled with intellectual intolerance, 
the contempt of the ari.st(xrat for everything that 
fell below his high ideal ol: purity, it was present 
in young Narendra : 

twenty years of age (// is he himself spca\-* 
ing) I was the most unsympathetic, uncompromis¬ 
ing fanatic j I would not walk on the footpath on 
trve ihcatre side of the street in Calcutta. 

During the first months of his pilgrimage when 
he was with the ^Maharaja of KJietri near faipur 
(April, 1801), a little dancer gave him ali un¬ 
wittingly a lesson ui humility, ^dien she appear' 
e.d, the scornful monk rose to go out. 1 he pnnee 
begged him to remain, ^hc little dancer sang . 

“ O Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! ^y v, 
name, O Lord, is Same-sight edness. Make of us 


^ But he was mercilc:^ towards the tatol^ncc cf tUc ^ 
sionaiics, and never forgive them for it. The Christ ^hom 
he preached opened his arms to an. 41 

a Du.w flic beginning of his great journey .n Al«ar in 
RaipuDna (February to March. 1891), when he was uurt b 
the lack of ihc <pirtv of precision, of cxactttiide and scicnu- 
fic criticism in Indian history. He set up the cxairipic of tiic 
West in opposition to it. He wished India to ^ inspired ^ 
;rs method.v so that a young - hool ot Hindu historians 
arise to dev >tc rliemsclves to resuscitating India’s pist hui 
would be ' al nar nnal education ; and tliu*: a true natton^ 

spirit would be awakened.** . 

? ix-ttfr of July 6, 1896. He added: At thr.ty-Uiree 
^n live in the ?me house with prostitutes. 
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same Brahman ! One piece of iron is 
image in the temple, and another is the knife 
ir the hand of the butcher. But when they touch | 
the {'hdosopher’s stone both alike turn into gold. 
-Sfj, Ju>r<}, look not upon my evil qualities 1 Thy 
name, Lord, is Same'sightedncs.s. ... 

“One drop of w,iter i.s in the sacred jumna and 
another is foul in the ditch by the roadside. But 
when they fall into the Ganges both alike become 
holy. So, Lord, do not look upon my evil quali¬ 
ties. Thy name, Lord, is Same-siglitedness. . . 

Narcn was completely overwhelmed. Tlu. con- 
lident faith expressed in the humble song affected ' 
him for lif:. Many years later he recalled it with 
emotion. 


One by one his prejudices disappeared—even 
those which he had thought most deeply rooted. 
In tlie Himalayas he lived among Thibetan races, 
who practi.se polyandry. He was the guest of a 
family of six brothers, who siiarcd the same wife ; 
and in bis ncophytic zeal he tried to show them 
their immorality. But it was they who were 
candaliiscd by his lessons. “ What sclfi.shness ! ” 
they s.iid. “To w-ish to keep one woman all to one¬ 
self Truth, at the bottom of the mountain 

and error at the top. ... He realised die relati¬ 
vity of virtue — at Ica-st of those virtues having the 
traditional sanction. Moreover a trans- 
ccriik'rital irony, as in the cate of Pascal, taught 
him to broaden h'ls moral conception when he 
judged of gotxl and evil in a race or in an age, 
a« cording to the standards of that race or that age. 


' The p icm oi 1 V^aishnnvite saint : Sumd.is. 
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:gain iic kept company wiUi thieves of the mceit 
-aegraclccl caste. ai\d came to recognise even in 
highway robbers “ sinncr.s who were potential 
saints.” Everywhere he .shared the privations 
.i!ul the insults of the oppressed classes. In 
Ontral India he lived with a family of outcast 
swce[XTs. Amid such lowly people who cower at 
tfie feet of .society, he found .spiritual treasures, 
while their misery choked him. He could not bear 
it. He sobbed : 




O rny country ! O my country 
when he learnt from the ))apers that a man liad 
died of hunger at Calcutta. He asked himself as 
he beat his breast: 

What have we done, we so-callcd men of Gokl, 
the Sannyasins, what have we done for the 
masses ? 

He recalled Ramakrislina\s rough words: 

Religion is not for empty bellies/' 

And waxing impatient with the intclicctual specu¬ 
lations of di\ egoistic faith, he made it the first 
dmy of religion ‘'to care for the pr^jr and ro raise 
them."" He imposed this duty on :he rich, on 
officials and on princes ; 

“ Is there none among you who can give a life 
for the service of others : Let the study of ihe 
Vedanta ami the |>ractice of meditation be left 
over to the future life ! Let this body be dedicat¬ 
ed to the service of others I And then I shall 
know that you have not come to me in vain.'**^ 


He met a thkt \vlu> had plundered Payharl Biha, J 
then louchet! with rcpcotance had become u monk 
- See al>ove, page 11. 

^ The 11 Iterance o5 ihc.se word.s belongs to a later date Bn* 
the .sentiment Jiat inspired them Ixiloniti* to this time. 
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future day his pathetic accetits were 
5uhlimc utterance : 
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J Ix' born and reborn again and surfer a 
thousand imscncs if only f am able to worship 
the only God in whom I believe, the sum total of 
all souls, and abt^vc all my Go<i the wicked, my 
%. GcmI the afflicted, my CJod the ix)or of al! 
races ! . , 

At this tlatc, 1892, it was the misery under his 
eyes, the misery of India, that filled his mind to 
the exclusion of every other thought, fr pursued 
him, like a tiger following hi.s prey, from the Norri* 
to the South in his flight across India. It consumed 
iiim during sleepless nights. At Ca{>e Comorin if 
Caught and held him in its jaws. On that occasion 
he abandoned body and soul to it. Hr dcilicatevf 
!u> lire to the unhappy masses. 

Bur how could he help them ? He had no 
money and time V'a.s pressing and the princely 
gifis of one or two Mahan-jas or the offerings of 
several groups of well-wishers could only nourish 
a ihousandih part of the most urgent needs. 
Before India woke up from her ataraxy and 
organised herself for the common good, the ruin 
of India would Ivt' consummated. He lifted up hi.s 
eyes to ihe ocean, to the land beyond the seas. 
He mu.st appeal to the whole world. The whole 
world harl need of India. The health of India, 
ih of India, was its concern as well. Could 
r irnense .spiritual reserves be allowed to be 


n 



many others had been, Egypt and 
wliicl: long afterwards men struggled to 


rAIN(Si5j>,. 
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to Europe aod America began to ivJkt shaj 
mind of the solitary thinker. It u a.? at the 
end of 1891 between Jiinagad and Porebander that 
he appears to have thought of it for the first time. 
At Porebander, where he beg.in to learn French, a 
pandit advised him to go to the West, where his 
thought would be better understood than in his 
own country : 

■’ Go and take it by storna and then return ! ” 
At IChandwa in the early autumn of 1892 he heard 
of a Parliament of Religions to be held during tixe 
following year at Chicago, and his first thought 
was how he might take part in it, At the .same 
time he would not allow himself to take any steps 
tow? ds the realisation of this project and he 
refused to accept subscriptions fot the piupose, 
until he had achieved the vow of his great pilgrim¬ 
age round India. At Bangalore tosvards the end 
of October he specifically declared to the Maha¬ 
raja his intention of going to ask the West “for 
the means to ameliorate the material condition of 
India,” and to take to it in exchange the Gospei 
of the Vedanta. At the end of 1892 his mind was 
made up. 


Sl 


At that moment he foun ! himself at the “ Land’.s 
End ” of India, at the extreme soutliern poiiit where 
Hanuman. the Monkey-god, made his fabulous 
leap. But Vivekaaanda w'as a man, as we are, 
and could not follow the way.s of demigods. He,, 
had traversed the vast land of India upon the soles 
of his feet. For two years his body had been ki 
constant contact with its great body; he had 
suffered from hunger, from thirst, from murdcrou-s , 
nature and insulting man. When he arrived at 
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Comorin, he was exhausted, but, having 
;*y tr pay for a b;m to take him to the cn^ 
his pilgrimage he Jilung himself into the sea. 
an<l swam across the Viark-Mested strait. At last 
his task was at an ent], and then, looking back as 
from .1 mountain he ^'inbraoed the whole of the 
India ht had jasf travciseci, and the world of 
thought that had b Idm during his wanderings. 
For two years he i>;<d lived in a seething cauUlron, 
consumed with a h f'r ; he had carried “ a soul on 
fire," he was a “ sf/irhi and a hurricane.”^ Like 
criminals of ol 1 w!io suffered the torture of water, 
h< felt himself subjnerged by the torrents of energy 
he had accumulated, the walls of his being were 
crumbling beneath tlicir .flooth . . .' And when 
he stepped oti to the ’errace of the tower he had 
just clunbcd at dte very . edge of the earth with 
the panorama of ij)c world spread before his eyes, 
the blood pounded in his car' like the sea at his 
feet; he almost 1 efii: It was the supreme assault 
of tl'.c Gods stri>?jng within him. When the 
struggle was over, Ids first batdc had been won. 
He had seen the path In; was to follow. His mis¬ 
sion was chosen. I 

He swam back to the continent of India. From 
the opposite coast he went northwards. On foot, 
by Rtmnad and Pondicherry, he came to Madras. 
And there in the first weeks of 1893, he publicly 
proclaimed his wi.sh to conduct a Mission in the 


^ It was AbhedanaueJa. who, mredng iiim in October, 18^2, 
♦ r the St.L r. of Llesi ribed him thus. 

^ powet ! ft is as if I were about to blaze 




:i?. atro,»*j many powers in me 1 It (ieems to roc as 
the world.” 




I'ME-UrK oi- vivekAnan'da 



.His fame, contrary to his own (Icsjp; , had 
spread abroad; he vvas besieged by visitors 
^ in this intellectual and vital city where he stayol 
on two occasions, and it ms in Madras that he 
founded his first group of ^evoted disciples, who 
deliicated themselves to hiirj^ and who nevv^r left 
him : after his departure they^ continued to support 
him With their letters and theijr faith ; and he from 
/ countries far away kept his direction over them. 
His burning love for India ^wakened passionate 
echoes in tfieir hearts, and bV their enthusiasm, 
the strength of his own convkVion was increased 
tenfold. He preached against 111 search for per¬ 
sonal salvadbiL It w'as rather piibhc salvation that 
should be sought, the regeneration of the mother 
country, the resurrection of the spiritual powers 
of India and the;-* diffusion' throughout the 
universe. . . .i 

The time is ripe. The faith ^f tlic Ri.sliis must 
become dynamic. It must come out of itself.’* 
Nabobs and bankers offered him monc ' for Ids 
journey overseas, but he rcfiu^d it. He asked the 
disciples, who w^ert collecting sufvsrriptions, to 
appeal rather to the mklche classes : lor 
“ I am going on behalf of the people and the 
po<^r." 

As he had done at the b gmning of his pilgrim' 
age, he asked the blessing of the ' Holy Mother 
(the wife of Ramakrishna) for the more distant 
journey. And she sent him Ramakrishna's as 
well, for he had delivered it to her for the beloved 
disciple in a dream. 

^ 'riji'. was the tirle of .» lecture he deUyf ^ed at. 
in Fehruarv, 1893; A/y Mission to the 



THE PIUmiM OF INDIA 




_ "lot appear that he wrote to his spirili_ 

of Raranagofc: (doubtless he thought 
tHat their contemplative souls, used to the warmtU® 
of tltc nest, would be terrified at the thought of % 
social service and evangelising journeys in the 
countries of the G'.nriles; such ideas disturbed the 
pious calm of souls who were preoccupied with 
their own saivatiori without troubibg about that 
of others). But chance decreed that almost on the 
eve of his departure, at the Abu Road Station, near 
Bombay, he met two of them, Brahmmanda and 
Turiyananda; and be told ihcra with pathetic 
passion, whose repercussions reached Baranagorc,’ 
of the imperious call of .suffering India that forced 
him ;o go: 

“ I have now travelled all over India. . . . But 
alas, if was agony to me, my brothers, to see with 
my own eyes the terrible poverty and misery of 
the inassses, and I could not restrain iny tears ! It 
is now my firm conviction that it is futile to 
preach religion amongst them without first trying 
to remove iheir poverty and their sufferings. It 
is for this reason—tt> find more means for the 
.s.dvition of the poor of India—that I am now go¬ 
ing to America”^ 


If ■.(X.s not «em, however, that the monks of B.ir.inagore 
were ti-iivned • . follow hiv example. Rven on bis iriumphal 
retur;: irom Ainericj. they found it difficult to yield m hi.s 
rgumtnts tor subordinating and even .sacrificieg, if need 

arose, i.it -oiifcrnplaa.-. life fr. social service. Only one 

Akhanci.t.»^n(fA (Gan>:;adhar), moved by the words Brahma- 

nandn and 1 uriyananda had ijrought back, went during 189^ 
t.' o,-, n s.:lw«>ii at Khetri .md to work at t.hc cducarion of the 
mahiei. 

- i Mst wortls, quoted in the great Ufe rtf the Swarai 

rrrr;ya„.>t.rh. arc completed by Turivan.and.i's rcministenGe*. 






' ■ • THE WFE OF ■ VIV. 

^went to Khetfi, where his friend the - 
- rahri gavc him his Dewan (Prime Mtntster) 
fecort him to Bombay, v^rkere he erirbarked. At 

"'^'iluch Swmi Jmineswarananda Wk xiffiiv and, published i” 

The Morning Star or, January 31, V26 ■ _ ^ 

Bfabmahanda and Turiyaaanda were 
w,bere they were practising a way smrt b ' 

htet Abu'^S^ad ^«on 

before his departure. Naren ^nj ’^y^eligions was 

St Sr" « reeriled 

“Hati Bhai,” ^aren v/ 

Wntid “I cannot understotid your so-called reugion . 

Tt“ sysr 

heart and added :. , . . 

•ft., h», ba. B»w» .*t. ™=k 

learnt®', 
tiinSce was choked with wnotion. He was silent: Tears 

dtis account, was hintseh deeply 
moved, and his eyes filled with wars • • _ 

SSfafd bLW aWi 

. Irmty time before, when he had gO be lo i^oan , 

uTtert.. Dodhl b. bjd W . 



piss on, “nobody could understand vwcitanapoa 3 ;;- ;*:.^^. 

iir Lst a fractim of the vote:,me tcelrngs which were nthm 
Tiiriyananda told of another uf the sainc_ kmd. ^■ 

which he was present, after Vivekananc,a t “rirhazar 

/Uiiaica—prob5>ly in the hduse of Balaram at.,^a|l.b 

(Calcutta) : 






THji PILGRIM OF INDIA 


jmefit of departure lie put oa, with the rob 
silk and ochre turban, the name of Yiveka- if 
handa, vvhkhv he was about to impose upon thdp 
world.' k 


“I iad, gone to see Jbim and I fband hkn pacing the 
verandah Uke a caged Hon. He was deep in thought and did 
not notice nay presence, . . . He began to bum under Ids 
.breath a celebrated song ol* Mirabai. And tl\e tears welled tip 
id^his eyes. He stopped and leaned against the baiustrade, 
and hid his face in his two palms. His voice became mdfc 
distinct and he sai^g, repeating several tmies: - 

‘Oh, nobody understands my sorrow ( ' 

■And-agam 

* Only he w ho suffers knows the anguisdh of sorrow 1 . t . ’ 

Hk voice pierced pne through and through like a narrow. 

1 (XJuld not understand the .cause of his afHictbn. . . . ’.rhea 
suddenly J undexshiod. Ic wms his rending sympathy which 
tnade him afteit dud tears of barning blood. And the world 
would never have known it, . . 

But addressing his listeners, Turiyananda said : 

“Do you think , that 1 these tears ' of blood were shed in vaiB ? 
iNfo ! Each one of those tears, shed for his country, every 
inflamed whisper of bis nughty heart will give birth to troops 
of heroes, who will nhake the world with their thoughts and 
their deeds.” . , ' 

‘**1 have noted on. pagi 8 the origin of this name, which was 
suggested to him by die Maharaja. During, his jpumey in 
fndia, he bore so many different names that, just as he desired, 
he usually passed by unobserved. Many of 'those who met 
h.un bad no suspicion of his identity. It was so at Poonh in 
October, 1892 ; Tilak, die famous sava.nt and Hindu political 
leader, took him at first for a wandering monk of no import¬ 
ance and began by being ironical ; then, Struck by' his replies 
reyeahnig , his great mind and knowledge, he received him, into 
his hou.se for ten days without ever knowing his real name. 
It was only .ktef, whim the nevysp^pefs brought him from 
America the echoes of Vivekananda's triumph and a descrip- 
aon of the conqueror, that he a'eGOgaised the ^inonymotis 
guest who had dwelt beneath his roof. : 


THE GREAT JOURNEY TO THE WEST AND 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 

This journey vyas indeeti an astonishing adventure; 
The young Swami wen; into it at random with his 
eyes shut. He had heard vaguely of a Parliament 
of Religions to be opened some day somewhere in 
America ; and he had decided to go to it, although 
neither he, nor Iris disciples, nor his Indian friends, 
students, pandits, ministers or Maharajas, had 
taken any trouble to find ouc about it. He knew 
nothing, neither the exact date nUr the conditions 
rtf admission. He did not take a single credentLl 
with him. He went straight ahead with complete 
assurance, aa if it was enough for him lo present 
himself at the right time—God’s time. And an 
■-hough the MaJwraja of Khetri had taken his 
ticket on the boat for him, and despite his prote.sts 
had provided him with a beautiful robe that was 
to fascinate American idlers no less than his elo- 
quciice, neither he nor anybocly else had considerdct 
the climatic conditions and customs; he froze on 
the boat when he arrived in Canada in his eosnune 
of Indian pomp and ceremony. 

He left Bombay on May 31, 1893, and went by 
way of Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, 
and then visited Canton and Nagasaki, Thence he 
went by land to Yokohama, .seeing Osaka, Kyoto 
and Tokyo. Everywhere both in China and Japan 
his attention was attracted by ‘all th.at might con- 




THE URt AT TOURKEy TO THE WEST 


Ills hypothesis—^^his conviction—alike ot tr 
.^ibus ijiflnence of ancient India over the EmpircV 
of the Far Ea^t, and of the spiritual unity of Asia.-', 
.At die same time the thought of the ills fiora 
which his country was suffering, never left him ; 
and the sight of the progress achieved by Jupah 
reopened the wound. 

He went from Yokohama to Vancouver ; thence 
by train he found him.self towards the middle of 
July in a state of bewilderment at Chicago. Tile 
whole way was strewn with his feathers, for he was 
a marked prey for the fleecer; he could be seen 
from afar ! At first like. a. great child he wander¬ 
ed, gazing, mouth agape, in the world’s fair, the 
Universal Exposition of Chicago, Everything was 
newr to him. and Ixith surprised and stupefied him. 
He had never imagined the power, the riches, the 
inventive genius of this Western world. Being of 
a stronger vitality and more sensitive to the appeal 
of force than a Tagore or a Gandlii, who were 
oppressed by the frenzy of movement and .noise, 
by the whole Eufopean-Anierican (especially 
American) mechanism, Vivekananda vs’as at his 
ease In it at least at first; he succumbed to its 
exciting incoxicatton, and his first feeling w'as of 
juvenile acceptance ; his admiration knew no 
'oounds. For twelve days he filled his eager eyes 
with this new world. A few days after his arrival 
in Chicago he bethought himseif to go to the 
Information Bureau of the Exposition. . . 

I k was SI ruck when he visited the Chiiie.se tcinple.s, 
C!tnsC'cr;.Tcd to the first Buddhist Eaipcrot', to find Sanskrit: 
«ia.nuiicr:pts M'riwen in old Bengali characters. He aoticed 
the same in japan in die temples-—inscriptions of Sanskrit 
Mantriks (;:acrcd textu) in ancient Bengali character.^. 


yHi: LIFE OF'V.tVEK.ANANJ)A 

a shock ! He discovered that 
did not open imtil after the first Week of 
September—and that it wat too late for the 
registration of delegates—moreover, that no regis¬ 
tration would be accepted without official refer- 
. eitces. He had none, he was unknown, without 
; credentials from any recognised group ; and his 
purse was nearly empty; it would not allow him 
to wait untii^ the opening of the Congress. . . . 
He was overwhelmed. He cabled to his friends in 
Madras for help and applied to an official religiau.s 
fiMxiety that it might maki. him a grant. But 
official societie.s do not forgive independence. The 
chief of the .society sent this reply: 

I; “Let the devil die of cold !” 

The devil neither died nor gave up h He threw 
himself upon fate, and instead of hoarding in 
action the few dollars remaining to him, he spent 
them in visiting Boston. Fate helped him. Fate 
: always helps those who know how to help them- 
scives. A Vivekananda never passed anywhere 
unnoticed, but fascinated even while he was un¬ 
known. In the Boston train his appearance and 
Goriversation struck a fellow traveller, a rich 
Massachusetts lady, who questioned him and then 
interested herself in him, invited him to her liouse, 
and introduced him to the Hellenist, J. H. Wright, 
a professor at Harvard ; the latter was at once 
.struck by the genius of this young Hindu and put 
himself entirely at his disposal; he insisted that: 
Vivekananda should represent Hinduism at the 
Parliament of Religions, and wrote to the Presi- 
dfcnt of the Committee. He offered the penniless 
pilgrim a railway ticket to Chicago, arid leners of 




vm: tistCAT jovrkbx to the west 


'ii^ric/jtamenciation to the Committee for hndir\ 
J^ings, In short all his difficulties wcCe' 
Tccnioved. 

Vivekananda returned to Chicago. The train 
arrived late ; and the dazed young man, who had 
lost the address of the Committee, did not know , 
where to go. Nobody would deign to inform a 
coloured man. He saw a big empty box in a 
corner of the station, and slept i^ it. In the 
morning he went to discover die way, begging 
fronj, door to door as a Sannyasin. But he was in 
a city that knows, Panurges-like, a thousjmcl and ' 
one ways of making money"-cxcept one, the way j 
of St. Francis, the vagrancy of God. He was i 
rudely dismissed from some of the houses. At 
others he was insulted by the servants. At still 
/ odiens, the door was slairimed in his face. After 
having wandered for a long time, he sat down 
exhausted in the .street. He was remarked from a 
veindow opposite and asked whether he were not 
a delegate to the Parliament of Religions. He was 
invited: in ; and once more fate found for him one 
who was hater numbered among lus most faithful 
American followers.^ When he had rested he 
was taken to the Parliament. There he was gladly 
accepted as a delegate and found himklf lodged 
with the other Oriental delegates to the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

His adventurous tourney, which had almost 
ended di.sa.stvous}y, brought him on this occasion 
into [x>rt, but not for rest. Action called him, 
for now that fate had done its worst, it had to 
give place to resolution! The unknown of yester- 


1 yirs. G. W, Hale. 




■ tHJB UFE OF VIViiKAKANDA: ' ' 

the beggar, the man despised for his. 
mob, wherein the dregs of more than halia 
dozen of the peoples of the world meet---at the 
first glance was to impose his sovereign genius. , 


On Monday, Septeinber 11, 189.3, the first session 
of the Parliamcrit was opened. In the centre sat 
Cajtdinal Gibbons. Round him to left and right 
were grolipod the Oriental delegates Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar,' the chief of the Brahmo 
Sarnaj, an old friend of Vivekananda, representing 
the Indian theists together with Nagarkar of 
Bombay; Dharmapala, representing the Bud¬ 
dhists of Ct'yion ; Gandhi' representing the )ai:'s 
Chakravarti. representing with Annie Besant i. ^ 
Theosophical Society. But amongst them air it . 
was the young man vrho represented nothing—and 
everything—the man belonging to no sect, but 
rather to India as a whole, who drew the glance,; 
of the assembled thousands.'^ His fa.scinating face, 
his noble .stature, and the gorgeous appareh* whicli 
heightened the effect of this apparition from % 
legendary world, hid Iris own emotion. He made .. 
no secret of it. It was the first time that he had 
had to speak before such an assembly ; and as the 


‘ Sec our Volume I : We 0 / Chapter 

ou the Builders of Unity, 

“ Naturally this was not tlie same: as our M.^ K, Gam|hr» 
who about this time was landing in South Afjic^, .But bis 
family had intimate relations with tlie Jains, aucl ic may wcU 
have been that the Gandhi of the Parliament of Rdig’ is was 
a di.staut connection. , ’ 

American Press tesHhed m the of ;hi$: 

His red tobe, drawn in at jtiic waist by m orange prd., 
his great yellow turban, accentuated the raven black oi his 


■' ’iHEAT JOURNEY TO •XME WEST 

/ ■. ,r ■ 1 ’ 

3 i^l^^ates,j’ presented une by one, had to announce 
ta^mselvfis in public in a brief harangacdViyeka- 
nartda let his turn gr- by hour after Hour until the 
end of 'die ciayd 

But tHpu his speech was like a tongue of flame.> 
AtnoiT^^'lie grey wastes of cold dissertation it fired 
the sdS'^ of the listening throng. Hardly had lie 
proriounced the very simple opening words: 

“Sisters and brothers of America hthan 
hundreds arose in their scats and applauded. He 
wondered whether it could really be he they were 
applauding. He was certainly the first to cast otf 
the formalism of the Congress and to speak to di,e 
Kildv^iS in the language for which they were wait- 
Silence fell again. He greeted the youngest 
of' tlie nations in the name of the most ancient 
monastic order in the world-—the Vedic order of 
Sannyasins. He presented Hinduism as die 
rndther of religions, who had taught them the 
double precept: 

“ Accept and understand one another I” 

quotetl two beautiful passages from the 
^bred books: , 

“Whoever comes to Me, through whatsoever 

>rm, I reach him.” 

“All men are struggling through paths which in 
tilt end lead to Me.” 

Eaci) of the other orators had spoken of his Gd 


'I 


of the God of his sect. He—he aione — spoke of all .1 
their pqds, arid embraced them,, all in the Uni-:’ 
ycrsal ■ ft was the breatli of Raraakrishna, • 

hair, h.is' olive complexion, his dark eyes, his red .hp';^. 
from the papers.) 

! ^ Lcg. iiq that the impiovkient one had prepared 

tlvi* others all read from a written texp 
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barriers through the 
The Parliament of Religions 


ke again, ten or 
repeated with ticw 
argumentsVvMt with the same force of conviction 
his thesis of a universal religion without limil .of 
time or space, imiting the Whole Credo r>f the 
human spirit, from the enslaved fetishism of the 
savage to the most liberal creative affirmations of 
modern science. He harmonised them into a 
magnificent synthesis, which, far from extiingnish- 
ing the hope of a single one, helped all hopes to 
grow and flourish according to their own propver 
rraturer* There was to be no odier dogma but the 

Both at the plenary sessions of the Parliament and at the 
sdentilic sections which were afiiliated to it. His principal 
dissertations were on the following subjects: 

T. September 15 : Wliy We Disagree. (H/ i 
denounced die tusularity o£ different religious points v>f 
which is the source of fanaticis!:fu) 

IT. Sepiernber 20: Religion Not the Cry ng Nec 
India. (But bread. An appeal for hdv for all his 
who were dying.) 

in k IV. tv ptember 22 ; Orthodox Hinduisin $ 
Vedantk Philosophy. The Mvxlcvn ReJjgion.s of India. 

V. Sepiembei’ 25: The Essence of the Hindu Relig .. 

VI. .September 26 : Buddhism, die Fulfilment 
Hinduism. 

^n<l four other lectures. 

But die most famous discourses were: 

XI. September 19: The most hamous 
Hinduism, although he was its sole universal 
without distinction of sect at the Congress We shaV f**Uvin 
v it later, w'hen we examine Vivekanancla’s thougl^^: 

Xir. September 27 : Address at the Final Session* 
Congress. ,, 

- But the young Hinduist, convinced in spite of 
of the superiority of his own ideal, presented Hind’-^ 
its essentials rejuvenated and purified of its degener.i^ 



THE HREAT JOfIRNEV TO THE WEST 

tiity inherent in man and his capacity 
[definite evolution. 

Offer such a religion and all the nations will 
follow you Asoka’s council^ was a council of the 
Buddhist faith. Akbar’s/ though more to the 
purpetse, was only a parlour meeting. It was 
reserved for America to proclaim to all quarters of 
the globe that the Lord is in every religion. 

‘May He who is the Brahman of the Hiadus, 
the Ahura Mazd.T of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha 
-of the Buddhists, the Jehovah of the Jew.s, the 
Father in He.iven of the Christians, give strengdt 

to you. The Christian is not to become a 

fJmdu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist 
o become a Christian. But each must assimilate 
he spirit of the others and yet preserve his indi- 
iduality and grow according to his own law of 
■rowth. . . . The Parliament of Religions . . 
ij.as proved . . . that holines.s, purity and c.Harity 
are not the exclusive possessions of any church in 
the world, and that every system has produced 
men and women of the most exalted character 
. . . Upon the banner of every religion will soon 
be written in spite of . . . resistance : Help and 

not Fight,’ ‘ As,s’imilation and not Destiiiction,’ 
‘ Harmony and Peace and not Dissension.’ 

the uni'Cisnl religion of which he spoke. 

^The Council of PataJiputra, to which the Emperor Asoka 
convoked the Buddhis«:.s al>oiit 253 B.C. 

great Moghul Emperor of the sixteenth century 
(1556-1605), who, abjuring Elam, tried to found cclectr 
'ationaiism> v/hich was to become an imperial religion, with 
the agreement of the Hindus, Jains, Musulmans, Earsis ann 
even Christians. 

^ Paper on Hinduism (September 19). 

Address at the Final Session (September 27). 





THE LfVE Of MVF.KANANOA Sv i; 

cifcct of these UHghty words vias iii-jmens! 
er the heads of the official representatives of 
the P.irliamciit they were addressed to all and 
appealed to outside thought. Vivekananda’s fame 
af once spread abroad, and India as ; whole 
benefited. The American Press rtreognisej him as 
“Undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions. After heariijg him we feel how 
f<K>lish it is to send missionari s to this learned 
nation.” ' 

If may be imagined that sucli an avowal did not 
sourul sweetly in the ears of Christian missionaries, 
and Vivekanauda’s success roused bitter rancour 
among them, which did not stop short of the use 
of the most di.slionourable weapons. It sharpened 
no less titc jealousy of certain Hindu representa¬ 
tives, who .saw themselves put in the shade by this 
“■ wandering monk,” without title or tie.s. Theo 
sophy in particular, a religioir Vivekananda <.lid 
nor sj^wre, never forgave him." 

Hut in this first hour of dawning glory-—of the 
rising sun—the brightness of its light extingu'shed 
the shadows. Vivekananda became the man of 
the houi. 


^ The' Ncii^ Yorf( J-fi i'L'* {. Till' Hoston F( ■ mng Tosi stated 
that ht w " d i^reaf. tavouritc of the Parliament’' It wa.s 
only ncce^viry for him to cross the plariorm to be greeted 
With acclamations. And the only way of keeping thr public 
at tin mecrings for their attention often flagged, was m 

announce that V'iv kananda would speak ui the end. 

'In an .icldrvss at \fudras on his return fre u Arneric;^ : 

Vfy PLin of Cfm'pijign. Vivekananda iinm.^sked all tho^e wbc 
had .atnickcd him, and told the TT^eosophical Society .sharply 
what he rliought of it. TIv:: reader may also consist The 

Travel Diury of a Philosopher by Coum Kcy’^crliog, the 

c'napter of Adyar. the Headquarters in India the Tlicoso- 




THF. (}RK\T JOriRNEY TO THE V/EST 


did he think of his victory ? He wept 
it. The wandering monk saw' that his free 
.icary life with CJod was at an end. Is there 
.■y truly religious soul who does not sympathi.;c 
/ith his regrets.? He had himself willed it . . . 
>r rather he had been tuilled by the unknown force 
lat had dictated his mission. . . . But there was 


Iways the otlier inner voice, which said to him : 
Renounce ! Live in God ! ” He never cotild 
atisfy the one without partially denying the other. 
Hence tin pcriorlic crises traversed by this stormy 
genius and the torments which, apparently con¬ 
tradictory bur really logical, can never be under¬ 
stood by single-minded spirits, by those who, 
having only one ihought in their heads, make of 
their poverty an obligatory virtue, and who call 
the mighty and pathetic struggling towards har¬ 
mony of souls too richly endowed, cither contusion 
or dupheitv. Vivckananda was and will always 
!>e the butt of such malevolent interpretations, 
which his high pride made no attempt to excuse. 

But his complexities at this time were not only 
'A the spirit. ITiey were inherent in the situation 
itself. After, as before, success (and |>erh.aps even 
more >0) his task W'as a difficult one. Havitig 
nearly succumbed to poverty, he was now 
danger of being overwhelmed by riches. 
can snobbery threw it.<;i’lf upon him, and, jj, 
first flush, threatened to smother him v.'ith [y^ury 
and vanities. Vivekananda grew almost physj. 
i rally sick from this excess of money. At 

phi.-9l Society, where the spiri' of the Society „r.maslcCc' 
with singular penetratioo. 





misT/fy 


™ -I g ' life of vivekananda • \CT 

M^drooni he gave vent to cries of despaP^ 

K thought of 

pcojdt who were dying of hunger. 

ui^^, f he groaned, ’^what have 1 tc- 

M tth fame when my people are lying in miser, 

fn order to serve the cause of his unfortunat 
/ fndia and to free himself from the tutelage of h 
nth protectors, he accepted the offer of a Lcctur 
Bureau for a tour of the United States: the E-is 
am the Middle West, Chicago, Iowa, Des Moines, 

kl-ti Boston, Caiir- 

bridge, Baltimore, Washington, New York, etc 

But this proved a risky method : for it was « 
mistake to imagine that he, like so many other 

^ Iw applause and dollars 

public American 

' f attraction and adminuion 

f 1 power of the young republic had 

r u V‘Y«tananda almost at once fell foul of 
the brutality, the inhumanity, the iitrlcness of 
spirit, the narrow fanaticism, the monument::! 
Ignorance, the cnishing incomprehension, so frank 
^-jd .sure of Itself with regard to all who thought, 
who believed, wiio regarded life differently fmm 
paragon nation of the human race. . . . And 
sfy he had no patience. He hid nothing. He 
vices and crimes of the Western 
civiiisr^^^ ks characteristics of vioknec. 

pillage destruction. Once v/hea he was to 

speak at ^ti a beautiful religious suhiect 

particuJarh^ him,^ he felt such repulsion 

^ Ramnkns}*^^* 



THE GRBA r JOIJRNEY TO THE WEST 

;^etter from one of his American disciples, 
rxii Krip.manda,'^ depicts in retrospect liis 
tribulations in the United States: 

"This horbed of pseudo-religious monst'-ositics, 
devoured by a morbid thirst for the abnormal, fur 
die occult, for the exceptional—whence a senseless 
credulity leads to the dissemination of hundreds of 
societies; goblins, ghosts, mahatmas, false pro¬ 
phets—this refuge for aliens of all colours was an 
abominable place to Vivekananda. He felt him- 
s('lf obliged to cleanse this Augean stable at the 


outsset.” 

He committed to the devil the idlers, buffoons, 
nsbers in troubled waters, gulls, who thronged to 
his first lectures. He was immediately the 
recipient of offers of association, promises, threats, 
and blackmailing letters from intriguers, busy- 
bodies, .and religious charlatans. It is needless to 
slate their effect on a character such as his. He 
would not tolerate the slightest domination. He 
rcicctcd every alliance of one sect against another. 


thc 5 r castf-ridden, superstitious, merciless, hypocritical, atheisiic 
covvards that you only find among the educated Hindus ? 1 
hate cowardice. 1 will have noihing to do with cowardh 
I belong to India just as much as to the world, no humbug 
about that . . . What country has any special claim upon me ? 
\m 1 any nation’s slave ? . . ! see a greater Power tbar man 

or Gtxl or devil at my back 1 require nobody’s help. I have 
been all my life helping others. . . 

(Leitcf written from Paris, September 9, 1895, to his Indian 
ditriples.) 

1 Kripananda wa the name taken by Leon Lansherg, at hi« 
initiation. He was a Russian Jojv by birth, a naturalised 
American citizen, and part-owner of a big New Vork journal, 
and was one of the fir.it Western disciples accepted by 
\^ivck. 3 nanda, 1 shall .speak of him later 

Th'' ierttr of vdiich I give a summary was written in 1895 
in the Madras journal, Th^ 
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than once he embraced tlie 
in a public strsipgle without quarter 
against “combinations” wishing to use him for 
their own ends. 

■For the honour of America it must be said here 
and now that his moral intransigence, his virile 
idealism, his dauntless loyalty attracted to him 
from all sides a chosen band of defenders an.l 
admirers, a group of whom were to form his first 
Western disciples and the most active agents in 
his v/ork for human regeneration. 




more 
engage 



TtlE TIME 

OF VIV EKANANDA’S FIRST VISIT 

The Angu>Saxon Forerunners ov the Spirtv 
OF Asia: EMERSf>N, TiroREAt. 

Walt Whitman 

It would be a matter of deep interest to know 
exactly how far the American spirit had been im¬ 
pregnated, directly or indirectly, by the infiltration 
of Hindu thought during the nineteenth century: 
for there can be no doubt that it has contributed to 
the strange moral and religious mentality of the 
modern United States, which P^uropc has so much 
difficulty in understanding,—with its astonishing 
mixture of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism, Yankee opti¬ 
mism of action, pragmatism, “ scientism ”, and 
pseudo-V^edantism. I do not know wfietlicr any 
historian will be found to^cupy himself seriously 
with the question. It is nevertheless a psychologi- 
*al problem of the first order, intimately connected 
^-jvith the history of our civilisation. I do not 
possess the means for its solution, but at least I can 
indicate certain elements in it. 

It would seem that one of the chief people to 
introduce Hindu thought into the United States 
w^as Emerson,’ and that Emerson in .so doing had 
been deeply intiucnccd by Thoreau, 

^ The article r/f a HindU; Hcranib;^andra ciuidcd 
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, was preciisposed to such i :flueiices 
"Tiniwards they began to appear jn his Jom 
in he noted references to Hindu religious texts. 
His famous lecture, wliich created a scandal at the 
tiiHc, given in 1838 at the University of Harvard, 
expressed belief in the divine in man akin to the 
concept of the Soul, Atman-Braliman. It is true 
that he attached a strictly moral or moralist inter¬ 
pretation to it, his ow'n stamp and that of his race. 
Blit its fulfilment was the- ecstatic realisation of a 
veritable Yoga of “ justice”, conceived in the double 
sense of moral gwd and cosmic equilibrium, and 
uniting at one and the same time Karma (action), 
Bhakti (love) and jnana (Wisdom.)’' Emerson 
exercised little method cither in his reading or 
writing; and Cabot in his Memoir of him, tells us 
that he was easily satisfied with extracts and quota¬ 
tions, and did not consult the authorities as a whole. 
But Thorcau was a great reader; and between 1837 
rnd 1862, he was Emerson’s neighbour. In July 




Ewer son iront an Indian Point of in the Harvard 

Theological R&tfiew ot 1911, was mentioned to ire in tliis 
connection 13ut 1 have not been able to study it. 

^ If a man is at heart just, then in so* far ii he God ; 
the safety of God, the immortality o’ God, the niajc*$ty of 
God, do enter into that man with justice. . . . For all l>ciags 
proceed out of fJxis same spirit, vvlduh h differently namE‘d«|^ 
love, iusticf tempennee, in its different applications, just a'* I 
the receives different names on the several shores which 

it washes. . . . llic pcrccpaon of this l«rw of laws awakens 
in the miijd a sentiment which wc call the religion:; scntinient, 
and which makes our highest happiness. Wonderful ii its 
power to charm and to commaad. It is a mountain air. . . . 

It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and the silent song 
of the stars Is it ♦ . 

[Address to the Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge 
(US.A.), July 15. im.l 
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erson notes that Thoreau had been reading 
extracts from his A Wee\ on the Concord 
and Mernmuc\ Rivers. Now this work, (section, 
Monday) is an enthusiastic cuiegy of the Gita, and 
of the great poems and philosophies of India, 
Thoreau suggested a “joint Bible” of the Asiatic 
Scriptures, Chinese, Hindus, Persians, Hebrews, “ to 
carry to the ends of tlie earth.” And hv took for 
bis motto, Ex Oriente lux} 

It may be imagined that such suggestion.s were 
not tlirown away upoti Eraer.son, and that die 
ardent AsiiUism of Thoreau was extended to him. 

It was at the same time that the “ Tramccndcntal 
Club” he had founded was in full swing ; and after 
1?H0, The Dial, its quarterly, which he edited with 


* Thoreau gives hi^ liourccs: a French tran.slition ot the 
Gita, whole author mu<?t be burnouf, although he does not 
mention him, published in 1S*10, und rtore important, the 
English tramlrtion of Charles Wilkins, of which an edbion 
had just appeared in 1846 vvith n preface of Warren H-nstings. 
This great man (Hasting.s), the conqueror, althoxigli he 
governed India, submitted to and publicly avowed the spiritual 
doiTiination ot the hind of the Vrda«. In 1786 he *‘rcconv 
mended a transla'ion of the Bhag^tpud Gita tc the President 
of the Fast India Company, and WTote a preface to it., where 
he deebres ^hat the writers of the Indian philosophies will 
survive, when the Bttu.ih dominion in India shall long have 
ceased tw exist, and when tiie sotirccs which it yielded of 
jlprcalth and |K>wcr arc los: to remembrance.” Thoreau also 
mentions othcf Hindu works such as the Shakimiah ol 
Kii!»dasa, and speaks cntbusiastically of Manu, whom he knew 
thr/)Wgh the transladons of Willian: Jones, His Wheels jfotirncy, 
written from 1839 onwards, was piihlisbcd in 1S4!>. 

1 owe these details to Miss Ethel Sidgwick, who Wa.< kind 
encKigh ty lojk them up for me w th the learned help of the 
Master of Ballio! College md of Prof. Goddard of Swaitbmofc 
OoUege (Pennsylvania). ! here riTakc grateful acknowicdg 
ivicut to them for their valuable help, 
lE.t etc. Light from the V^st. -TransliUorA 


miST/ty 
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/'mericari Hypatia, Margaret Fullet, publfstlCT 
xanslations from the Oriental languages. The emo¬ 
tion produced in him by Indian thought must have 
been very strong for him to write in 1856 such a 
deeply Walantic poem as hi.s beautiful Brahma.^ 

It must be taken into consideration that New 
England at that time was going through a crisis of 
spiritual renaissance and intoxicating idealism, 
corrcsjionding (though composed of very different 
elements, less cultivated, more robust, and iivfimtelv 
nearer to nature) to the idealistic flame of Europe 
before ISfS.* The anarchic Brookfarm of George 


i( the red slayer think l)c days-. 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They knwv not well the subtle ways 
7 keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far Of rofi?ot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight arc the sajr . , 

7 he vanish’d gods to me ajipear ; 

.And one to me arc shame and ^ nae. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I an) the wings; 

I am l!»e doubter and the doubt, 

And I tlic hymn the Brahmin .sings. 

'Fhc strong gods pine tor my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven, 

But ihcHi, meek lover of the gv>xi ! 

Find me and turn ihy ba<A on hc. vcn. 

M- fritr.i.s, Woldo Frank ami Van Wyck Brooks, have 
ytven n>v .some important details, fn 1854 the Englishman. 
IhoiiTi.s Cholmondelcy, the ncplww of the great B/shop, 
R-rginald Hcber, visited Concord arJ bcc.iiTie the friend of 
the whole intellceiual colony. On his return to England hr 
sent Thtffcau a collection of Orit iul classic^ in 44 volumes. 
Thorcjii said llat it was pracucally impossible t-> fmd any of 
d)e,se works in America. Jt wjy iustly be thought tli.n 
Hnierson’s poem, Brahma, wa.s thr flower of the trrr whi h 
had just drunk greedily of this hood of ladinn thought, 

^ This is only or.c cx.miplc a a thousand orhcA of c 





(between 1840 and 1847), the feverish 


"SSffitmbly of the Friends of Universal Progiess at 
Boston in 1840, brought together in one group men 
and women of all opinions and professions, all fired 
with primitive energy, and aspiring to shake off the 
shackles of past lies witliont knowing what truth to 
adopt ; f<jr no human society can live unless it has 
persuatlcd itself that it possesses T/ie Truth !’ AIas> 
the Truth espoused by America during the subse¬ 
quent half century Ijcars no resemblance to the 
generous expectation of the honcyrntton ! Truth 
was not ripe, still less those who wished to pluck it. 
Its failure, however, was by no means due to lack of 
noble ideals and great ideas, but they were all too 

synchr/>ni<m of the hum;*n Sf>ul in its mo.st eJiverie ethnic 
fxpresmnr—which hns often led me to th.rk, as I have 
studied history, of the different branches of the same tree, 
rnutiially sharing the same changing season.^. The convicticn 
h,Ts sbw iy ripened in my mind until it is now firmly established 
that all die laws governing the particular evolution of peoples, 
nations, c) -sses. anrl ihcir struggles, ire subt^rdinatc to greater 
cosmic laws controlling the greater evolution of humanity. 

' John Morles'. in bis critical Essay on Emerson, has painted 
a charming picture of thi^ hour of intellectual intoxication— 
c»f this “ madness of enthusiasm/' as Shaftesbury called it, 
which from IS20 to 1848 turned the heads of New England. 

Harold f>. Carey, in a recent article in T/tc BooJ(tnan 
(February. 19?0) devoted mainly to this strange BrorJtfann, 
has shov/n the revolutionary character of its spiritual and 
social movement and the impression of “ Bolshevism ” which 
u produced on the minds of the governing classes and on 
middle class opinion, ft was an unchaining of terrifying and 
troublous furies. E.spccially did they turn against 'Emerson, 
Anti accuse him of being chiefly responsible for the spirit of 
rc\ olf Our generation has forgotten all too .soon the very 
hravc .part played by Emerson and his friend^ Thorcau and 
Tiieoar • Parker at the <amc time flagellated legal lies, and 
protested against the nascent monster of imperialism in affairs 
<on il^e occasion of the svnr CDgincercd by the Ameni: 3 D 
Government agamst Mexico in 1847). 
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fed and tcx) hastily digested, without time tor 
era to be healthily assimilated. The nervous 
shock produced by the grave political and social up¬ 
heavals after the War of Secession, the morbid haste 
which has tleveloped into the frantic rhythm of 
modern civili-sation, have tlirown the American spirit 
off its balance for a long time. It is, however, not 
difficult to trace during the second half of the 
century the sccd.s sown by the free pioneers of 
Concord, Emerson and Thorcau. But from their 
grain what strange bread has been kneaded by the 
followers of die ‘‘ Mind-cure,” and of Mrs, Mary 
Baker Exldy! 

Both of them have used, more or le.ss wittingly, 
Indian elements strained through the idealism of 
Emerson.’' But they have reducetl them to the dead 


^ William Jarnca said ol: the 'Mind-cnrc *: “It is made up 
of the following elements : die four Gospels, the idealisn* of 
Beikclcy and Emerson* spiritism with its law of die rad-cal 
evolution of ^uls through their siucessi''c lives, optimistic 
and vulgar cvoluuonistn, and the religious of India.** 

Charles Biudouin adds that aft^r 1875 the tnflucucc of the 
French hypnotic schexvis was supeiimposed. He notes that in 
rcturo Couc profiled by ir, for he learnt English especially 
to make the acquaintance of the vulgarised mysticism of 
•America, and has developed from it its simplest, most rational 
and positivist expression. 

Put it is ncct^s.sary to go back to the magnetism of Mesmer 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century for the common 
source, and further to the elements making up this powerful 
and enigmatic personality (r/. picirc Janet: Medications 
psychologioues, VjI, 1, Alcan, 1919). 

Aj. for Cbristiin Science, it is enough to mention the little 
lexicon of phiK«sophic and religious terms added by Mrs. Eddy 
to her Bible: Science ani Ih dth, in order to see die like¬ 
ness of certain of its {undamenta! ideas to those of Hindu 
Vedantisiri: 

‘ Me or I. The Divine Principle, the Spirit, the f>oul. . . . 
Eternal Mind. There is only one ME or US, only one 
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a udlttariamsm that looks only to the immr 
profit, of a kind of mystic hygiene, resting on 
a prodigious credulity which gives to Christian 
Science^ its prrxjd pscudo-scientific aspect and its 
pseudo-Christianity. 

One trait common lo these doctrines is the vulgar 
optimism; which resolves the problem of evil by a 
simple denial, or rather by its omission. “ Evil dixrs 



Principle or MinJ, w!»ich governs all things. . . . Every- 
thing reflects or refracts in God's Creation one unique Mind ; 
and everything which docs not reflect this unique Mind is 
false and a cheat . . 

“God—the great I AM. . . Principle Spirit, SchiI, Life, 
Truth, U»vc, all substance, intelligence.** 

It would ap»>car that Mrs. Eddy did not wish to acknow¬ 
ledge their origin. She has been silent on that point in the 
new editions oc her book. Rut in the first she quoted from 
/cdantic philosophy. The Swamt Abhedananda, a disctple of 
AUiakrishra, has related that dip 2-lth edition of Science and 
Health contained r* chapter, since suppressed, which began 
with four Vedantic quotations. In the same chapter Mrs. Eddy 
quoted the Hhit^avad Gita, from the translation of Chroles 
Wilkins, published ^ London in 1785 and in New Voik in 
1867. Tlicsc quotations were afterwards omitted from the 
book ! only f nc or two veiled allusloas to Indian thought can 
be found. I'his attempt at dissimu]i.don for the suite of the 
unwarned reader is a clum.vy confesskm of its importance. 
(Cj, an ardek by Madeline R. Harduig in Prabtiddh. Bharata, 
March, 1928.) 

IasiIv. analogies to Indian thought are still more striking 
in the most importan .realises on tine Mind-cure by Horatio 
VV. Dresser, Henry Good, and R. W. Trine. But as 
date (mm the end o£ the century, that is to say, after the 
death of Vivekananda. they may vvell have owed a great deal 
to the teachings of the iuttcr. They agree on all points with 
the rules of Yogic concentration and with the faith behind I’'. 

French reader will find some characterisdc extracts in the 
Vimcricf of Rrligious E^tper/em of WilHam James (French 
tramlatkm o^ Frank Abauzit, 1906, pp. 80-102). 

^ It is to be reinarkcu that this name. Chrtsuan Science, had 
already been used by a precursor of Mrs. Eddy, Dr. Quimby, 
v-ha -jcicral year;, before her (about 1S"3) bad laid down a 
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Sw^xist. Then let us turn away our eyes , 

•ii^S&ch an intellectual attitude in all its naive sin^.plici- 
ty was too often that of Emerson He omitted as 
often as possible from his subjects those of illness 
and death. He hated th. shades. “Respect tlw 
hght! “ But it was rhe resi^ct of fear. His eyes 
were feeble and so he began by putting the sun 
under a shatic. In this he was only too closely 
lollowcd by his fellow countrymen. Perhaps it is 
not too much to .say that such optimi.sm was neces- 
.sary for action, but I have no great faith in the 
energy of a man or of a people, which rc.sfs on condi- 
tion.s contrary to the NaUtrfi Renun. I prefer 
Margaret I'ullcr’s .saying : “ I accept the universe.” 
But whether one accepts it or not, the first e.sscntial 


s to see it and to .sec it as a whole ! We .shall .soon 
i.ear Vivekananda .saying to his English di.sciplcs : 
“iwarn to recognise rhe Misther in Evil, Terror, 
Jwrrow, Denial, as well as in Sweetness and in Joy.” 
Similarly the smiling Ramakrishn.i from the dcptlrs 
)f his dream of love and bliss could sec and remind 
the complakint preachers of a “goorl Goci" that 
Cr.Kxlnc.'iS vvas not enough to define the Force which 
daily .sacrificed thous.ancls of itmocents.h Therein 
ICS the capit.ll dilTcrcnce sepanting India and 
h-roic C'.rcecc from Anglo-Saxon optimism. They 
look Rvahty in the face, whether they embrace it. as 
m hidl. 1 , or struggle against it and try to subdue it, 

■IS :n Greece. Bur with them action never impinges^ 
on the. eiomain of knowledge as in America, where 


.simil.ir J^cine unde, the n-.ime of Christ Science, Chris.;sn 
Science. Divine .Scictice, the .Science of Healriv (,>iiimbv's 
manuscripts, retciuly rmWislied, cs-abliMi his inflncnrr over 
Mrs. Eudv. 


•■Scc hirer, p. 15', N'otr 2. 
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has been domesticated in the service 
and wears I livery with gokl-braidcd cap 
b<*aring the name: Pragmatism.*’ It can easily be 
andcrsrcxxl that a Vi'/ckananda would not like such 
trappings, concealing, as they did, puny and degrad¬ 
ed bastards of his glorious, free and sovereign 
Vcdanlisin of India.*^ 


But overtopping this herd of living men there was 
a dead giant,''* whose shade was a thousand times 
warmer than such pale rcfltcdons of the Sim of 

Mn vNcakcncd war Europe nc moral ch.mac- 

leristics have uiitorlunatcly u tend^.nry to he established ; and 
Aw worst feature of ihU mor.i! slackness is tlwl it is uccom- 
oanied'^'ith false bragging which flatters itself on realism 

and virihu . r, . i -i 

- At the • jC of hii. first stay in the united States, y 
Meiaphysical College of Massachusetts, opened by Mrs. lUjjy 
.t Boston, where she taught in seven more . tour 

thousand pupils, was temporarily closed (inOctolKr, ^^8^) 
in order to allow the foundress, " Pastor*Emeritus of tie, , pi^si 
Church of Christ Scientist.” to svrite her new Srien., 
lhalth. published in 1S91. The College rc^rpened im.(er her 
presidency in 

The Mind cure w as flourishing and prtHluccd the New 
Thought, vvhirh is to Christian Science wlmi ra.ionali.stic 
Pnncst^iniisir is ts> l^»:tj;iodox Catholicism. 

The Ticosophical Scitticjy. of whici» 0 !!e of the tveo 
fsHiMiv* (m 1S75), Colonel an Ameruin, worked 

vTDrously in India and elsewhere His i have .said, 

»v. md then came up again it that of X^vekah^Aa. 

1 have only mentioned here the three chief cuCents then 
Mirriog the rcli-^ious subconi^clonsncss of America, rogcther 
with Keviv,dim (the religi 'U of revivals) alsc’ leading to 
abandonment to stibconsdous forces, while Myers was evolving 
(between 1886 and the scicnrifica-spiril thcoiv of know- 

lodge and the .subconscious life; 

A enter in eruption. Mud and fire. 

Be;ides Whitman, who wa-, already dead, there '*■ as 
another, no lei. great, who had an equal .aflinity to the spirit 
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fng, seen through their cold methodist window- 
panes. He stCMx! before Vivekatianda and held out 

his great hand to him . How was it that he 

did not take it Or rather (for we know that 

later in India Vivekananda read his leaves of Grass) 
how is it that Vivekananda’s chroniclers, however 
careless and ill-informed, have managed to leave this 
capital event out of their story: the meeting of the 
Indiati Ambassador 'of the Atman-Brahman with 
the epic singer of Myself—‘Walt Whitman ? 

He had just died on March 26, 1892, the previous 
year, near Camden, the workman’s suburb of Phila¬ 
delphia. The triumphant memory of his obsequies 
—not jiagan as they have been described, but exactly 
in the spirit of Indian universaiism' — was still rever¬ 
ie bating. Vivekanand .1 saw more than one of Wl it 
,Tijn’s intimates coming to him ; he was even joined 
in friendship to the man. who hul 
aiiaiA.. ^ ‘Moi 
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!st author, Robert Ingcrsoll.' He more than 
rgiicd with him iji friendly fashion,^ so it is 
impossible tiiat he had not heard of Whitman. 

However famous this great man may be through 
the many works that have been devoted to him in 
all lands, it is necessary for me to give here a short 
account of his religious thought ; for that is the 


side of his work that has come least into the lime¬ 
light—and at the same time it is the kernel. 

There is nothing hidden in its meaning The 
gooci Whitman docs not try to veil his nakedness. 
His faith appears best of all in Leates of Grast, and 
is especially concentrated i/i one great poem, which 
has been thrown too much into the shade by his 
Song of Myself, but which must be replaced in the 
front rank, where Whitman himself placed it at the 
head of his owm definitive edition, immediately 

Mn rhis funeral speech I ngcrsoll celebrated the pocK, who 
had 5 ung the splendid “ Psalm of Lite ” and a trii)utc of 
xh'iriks “to tht Mother in resp^nst ly Her kiss and Her 
etnbracev ’ lngcr<^oll drought of Nature as the KLjther. 
Wliitman's poems arc full o‘ Her, and there She is 
limes Nature* “.jgreat* silent Ntoihcr, acccpiinj^ all, 

.v^naetim^ /vmerica, “ the redoubtable Vothcr*, ibe great Mother, 
I’jip, Morher widi cqu.nl children/* Bat whatever /nay be th^c 
migljiy entity to which the word is at. rhed, it always rq?/ 
senu a conception of a sovereign being, aiid its deep tones' 
1 coDc^tk>n of India they are always attached to 

I the visible God, on whom all living beings de|>end.. 

The great Ijfe of the. Swami Vivcl^ananda, published by 

disciples, hus very briefly noticed several of these inter- 
^ views, merely remarking that they show that Vivekananda had 
the entree inio the freest and most advanced circles of 
American thought. Ingersoll in the course of one discussion 
j war neck Vivekananda in a friendly way to be prudent. He 
[revealed to him the hidden fanaticisni of .Imcrica, not yet 
stamped out Forty' years before, he said, an Indian Vcdmtist 
would hnv;‘ run the risk of being burnt alive, and still iT>.>rc 
.ccentiy of being stoned. 
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lUowing ^hc Inscriptions, namely Skirting fa. 
l^aumanokj , 

What does lie say in it ? ' ' 

“ I inaugurate a religion.' . . 

, . . . 1 say the whole earth and all the stars in 

the sky are for religion’s sake. ... 

Know you, solely to drop in the earth the germs 
of a greater religion. ... 

I .sing. : 

For you to .. re with me two greatnesses, and 
:t third one arisiiif, inclusive and more resplendent. 

The greatness of Love and Democracy, and the 
greatness of Religion. . ...” 

(Why then have the first two “ greatnesses 
which are of an inferior order, generally eclipsed 
the third, which embraces and dominates them, in 
the minds of Whitman’s commentators ?) 

What was this religion that so filled his heart that 
he meditated spreading it abroad througiiout all 
lands by means of lectures, iw spite of the little taste 
he had for sip2;akuig in public It is suminvi up 
and ‘contained in one word, which rings in the ej« 
wonderfully like Indian music : tiie vf ot A Identity ■ 

^^aumanok does not appear jn the first three ' 

]»56, and 1860-1). It is not included until the lourih 
ivhere it !■: pl.-iced .tt the beginning of the volume. But :■> 
the first edition of th' Leat^es of Grass, as tny friend Iaicic 
P rice pointed out to me, the of Myself optns on p^ge. / ^ 

and in its original, much starker and more virile form, 
produces a striking impression : everything that is vital ano 
heroic in the Great Meris^agc Is to be found condensed vvi 
idling clarity ,in it. (Cf. William Sloane Kennedy i 'I he 
FiVht of a Book World.) 

^kid„ pp, HO-171. He thought oi- it betore 
pubnearion of his poem. 


iud a to 
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th > whole work. It is to be fouacl in almost 

. - -- P bcms.’' 

klentii. y with all forms of life at every instant. 

T he im mcdiateness of realised Unity. Aind the 
certainty / of Eternity for every second, for every 
atom of ; existence. 

How had Whitman come by this faith ? 

Cert?', inly by enlightenment, by some blow he had 

-jeperie. need, by illumination, probably arising from 
sonic 'siS'iritual crisis, a short time after he had 
reached his thirtieth year and experienced the emo- 

^Starting fy'om Pawn mo Song of Myself, Calamus^ 
Classing Broolkh^ Perry, A Song of Joys, Drum-Taps, To 

Think of ate. , u - . 

T he word epa be used to mean two .rather difterent things . 

(1) the-iWe usual: an immediate perception of Unity; 

(2) die pcnnirvence of the Ego throughout the eternal journcy 
and its metanuWphoses. It seems to me tliat it is this latter 
meaning that pi'i;^ecloiniaated in hi.s years of illness and old age. 

l£ f Wiijy going' to makd a complete study of Whitman here, 
it would be ueckssary to trace the evolution of his thought 
(without, howevei'l losing sight of its essential unity) under 
the blows of life, f^rom which he suffered much more than 
his publicly confessW optimism would lead one to suspect. 
Cf. in die colleGtion : ^Whispers of Plemetily Death, his Bouts 
of Despair. Ehcn the invincible spirit, insufficiently nourished 
bv life, is re.storea'by ' death. Then the known ” life is 
completed by the “ unknbfwn,” Then " day ” brings new light 
to ." non-day (cf. To Think of Time : Night on the Prames)* 
And his car is opened to other “music ' that his ignorance 
had not previously recognised. lunally, the dead are lucye 
alive than die livings “haply the only living, only real. 
\J^ennve and Faltering). 

“I do not think- tot Life provides for all. . . - But i 
l)tTieve Heavenly I>eath provide.s for all.*’ (Assurances). 

I was thinking, the day most splendid dll I saw whatjj^^e 
not-day exhibited .... Oh 1 I see how Life cannot exhibl^all 
to .me a,** the day cannot*— see that I am to wait for wtot 
will be exhibited by death/' (Night on tnc Prairies, etej)* 
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3uscd by his journey to New Orl can^ 
'^little is known 

; improbable tliat it was any reading o ^ Indian 
thought that touched him. When Tlioi cau, in 
November, 1856, came to tell him that his /> of 
Grass (fimt appeared in July, 1855, then a second 
edition in the summer of 1856) recalled to hi * mind 
the great Oriental picms and to ask if he knev 
tiieni. Whitman replied with a categorical “Nc >1110 
there is no reason to doubt his word.* He reac * bftle 
certainly very few books ^ he did not like itDrarics 
and men brought upon them. To the 'very end of 
his life lie does not seem to have had a ny curiosity 
to verify the similarity between his fhoujjht and that 
of Asia, so obvious to the little circle of Concord. 
The extreme vagueness of the expressions' useil every 
time that he introduces a glimpse of Inr'ha inio his 
Homeric enumerations is the best guanantcc of his 
ignorance.® 

But the foundntion of the ifiiih, Identity, tlif foWy exUrmt 
•ternity, never varied. 

’ Cl Buckc : Walt Whitman. 

* But he had read **thc ancient Hin^W poems*’ before 
writing; of Grass. See ’ is oKvn admission in hh 

.d BiU'kuford Glince o*er Travcl'd Roads, Also sec on. 513-14 
of PrahmUha Bhr.rata. OctoJicr, - Cuhlishcr. 

2 Once or twice he mentions Ma^'a (Calamus: “ Tlie basis 
of all metaphysics”), avatar (Sonf^ of Faef,nell) and nirvana 
{Sands at Seven tv : “Twilight”), but in wav of an 
illiterarc: ” mi.*::, nirvana, repose and night. forgcrfiilnes« ” 

The Passesfe to India, whose title has a N.Tnbolic and quite 
uncxpectexJ sense, doc.*; not furnish him with anything more 
precise al\>ut Tndbn thought than rhe poor .erse* 

■ Bnhma, intmninaHv far b.: ' ,'tihe tender an-J 

jurtiir Buddha. . . 

ijihat he says of ihe Hindu .ind of India i.s shll jonrer 
<7w//«g in the World. 

Tn>. on!y piece whose inspirarioh seeni.s to have come front 
an Asiatic source is in the Irst collectioo ot hi.s seventy-second 
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die more interesting to discover 
beye kl himself—a hundred per 
American self—he could all unwittingly link up 
with Vedantic 'bought. (For its kinship did not 
escape any of the Emerson group, beginning with 
Emerson himself, whose genial quip is not sufficient¬ 
ly well known : “ lj:aves of Grass seems to be a 
mixture of the Bhagavad Gita and The New 
Hr, old.”) 

The starting jvjint with Whitman was in the pro- 
funditic-s of his own race, of bis own religious life™ 
paradoxical though it may seem. His paternal 
family belonged to the Quaker Left, grouped round 
a free believer, Elias Hicks, to whom at the end of 
his life Whitman dedicated a pamphlet. He was a 
great r^igious individualist, free from all church 
and aW-credo, who made religion consist entirely of 
inner illumination. “ the secret silent ecstasy.”^ 

Such a'moral disposition in Whitman was bound 
to bring about from his childhood a habit of mystic 
concentration, having no precise object, but filtering 
nevertheless through all the emotions of life. The 
young man's pecuiiar genius (iid the res'.. His 
nature po.ssesscd a kind of voracious receptivity, >' 
which made him not only, like ordinary men, glean 
from the vine-arbour of the spectacle of the universe 
some grains of pleasure or pain, but he instant¬ 
aneously incorporated himself with each object that 

year ■ ltot,d-hye my Fa'icy {)891), ihe Persian Lesson, where 
he makes n enrion of Sufi. And there was no need for him 
to to to hsr;?f rhe<c very banal trutlw. | 

^ In short adcirm of Mav 31. 1889, the oid poet. Whitman, 
said ngain: ‘ Foilowinjj the impulse of the spirit-^for I an. 
quite half of stock.” 

5 
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saw. He has described this rare disposition 
admirable poem : Autumn Rivulets : 

" There was a child went forth. ... 

And the first object he look’d upon, that ob)ect 

he became. . r u 

And that object became part of him tor the ly 

or a certain pait of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles ot 

^ Instinctively rather than reilectivcly he had 
, reached the conclusion that the whole universe was 
I for him not object but subjcct—rt was he. “C 

suddenly in his thirties wrote an account o. what 
appeared to him to be his real birth (probably about 
1851-1852), it was a blinding Hash, an ecstatic blow. 

"Oh! the Joy,” he said, “of my soul leaning 
pois’d on itself, receiving identity through materials 
My soul vibrated back to me from them. . _ 

It seemed to him that he was “ awake fi>r the first 
time and that all th it had gone befo.-c was nothing 
but .1 despicable sleep. * 

Finally he heard some lectures or ronferi.ncc.s < ^ 
Emerson’s* and they may have intcllectualiscd his 
intuition so that it came to fniifioa m ideas, how- 


».l .-n? of Jay. 

^ Oanc1(*'i F.<tiiior. TIT. 287. u c 

•'Tn 1887 Whitman denied that he had read Emer.^an 
185". But in 1856 he h.ad arner.xisly written m Emerson that 
the latter had been (he Columbus of the " Mew 
of the Soul, and Wlutm,in it- inspired eup'orer : H is you 
wiio have discovered these shyres. . . ." But the one does no 
caocel the other. It m.iy be said of this discovery tha tt 
for Emerson, like ihat of Columbus, tK- resisoned d>scovcr} 
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bcrtccily determined and connected : 
man, always indifferent to the logic ot 
ison and metaphysical construction,' his whole 
iiain of thought brought him Inevitably to the 
present moment and to a degree of illundnation that 
made an inhnity of space and time arise from them. 
Hence lie immediately perceived, embraced, 
espoused and liecanie at one and the same tune each 
distinct object and their mighty totality, the unroll¬ 
ing and the fusion of the whole Cosmos realised in 
each morsel of the atom and of life. And how' does 
this differ from the point of ecstasy, the most intoxi¬ 
cated Samadhi of a Bhakti-Yoginu who, reaching in 
a trice the summit of realisation and having master¬ 
ed it comes down again to use it in all the acts 
and thoughts of his everyday life 
Here then is a typical example of the piedisposi- 
lion to Vcdantisni, which existed in America long 
before the advent of Vivekananda. Indeed it is a 
universal dispos'tion of the human soul in all 
countries ami in all ages, and not contained, as 
Indian Vedartists are inclined to believe, in a body 


ot ’lie New World, although in point of fact the ship« of the 
Nf)rthmcn liad sailed along centuries before, like the youig 
Whitman, without bothering to mark its position on the naval 
log. 

^ A morning-glory at my window satishes me more than 
the fijctaphysia of books.” (Sortf^ of Myself). 

And the beautiful ^art of C.ilamus : ” Of the terrible 
doubt of appearafice.s.‘* In this ” terrible doubt ” where every¬ 
thing reels, where no idea, no reasoning is of any avail or 
proves anything, nothing but the touch of a friend’s hand ran 
comnninicatc absolute certainty: “a hold of my hand has 
completely satisfied me.** 

- The Memoiri of Miw Helen Price (quoted by Bucks: 
pp. 26-31) dc.scr1be as an eye-witness the condirioa 
of ecstasy in which he composed some of his pocnas. 
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53 §jl^octrvnes belonging to one country alone. iy|iLj 

^ft^contrary, it is cither helped or hindered by the 
chances of evolution among the different peoples 
and the creeds and customs wfiereon their own 
civilisations arc built. It may be said that tlvis atti¬ 
tude of mind is latent in all who carry within thena- 
selves a spark of the creative fire, and particularly is 
it true of great artists, in whom the universe is not 
only reflected (as in the cold glass of the mecliutn), 
but incarnate. I have already mentioned m the case 
of Beethoven crises of Dionysiac union with the 
Mother, to use one name for the hidden Being 
whom the heart perceives in each earth-beat. More¬ 
over, great European poetry in the nineteenth 
century, especially that of the English poets of the 
age of Wordsworth and Shelley, is full of such 
sudden gleams. But no Western poet imssesscd 
them so strongly or so consciously as Whitman, vvho 
collected all the scattered flames into a brazier, 
transmitting his intuition into a faith faith in his 
people, faith in the world, faith in humanity as a 
whole. 

How strange it is that this faith was not brought 
face to face with Vivekanatida’s ! Would he not 
have been struck by so many unexpected similar¬ 
ities the sentiment, so strong in Whitman, so 
insistent, so persistent, of the journey of his ego 
“ through trillions " of years ard incessant *' incarna¬ 
tions”*'—keeping the record in double column of 


' " How can the real body ever die and be buried ? Of your 
reat body . , . it will pass to future .spheres, carrying what has 
accrued to it from the r.iomeni of birch to th.it of death.’ 
(Startini from Paumano^). 
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anr? lo^is of each of hu prcviou 5 existences— 
“tnc Atman-Brahman, the dual self wherein no one 
g<xl must debase himself before the others^—th^net 
which he tears asunder"' so that through 
the widened meshes the illuminating face of God 


deaths'^ alone, but death, many 

I wish to sinxr. ’* (DchHs on the Shore) 

Song of Myself unfolds a inajitnificcnt panorama “from the 
summit of the summits ol the staircase ; “ far away at tlic 

Ijottoni, enormous original Negation/’ then the march of the 
self, “the cycles of ages” whfch ferry it ’’from one shore to 
another, rowing, rowing, like cheerful boatmen ” with the 
certainty that whatever happens they will reach tlieir destina¬ 
tion f 

” Whether I arrive at the end of to-day or in a hundred 
thousand years or in ten millions of years *' 

From the poem ; To Think of Time : 

Something long preparing ami formless is arrived and 
form’d in you. 

You arc henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. 

The law of promotion t»nd transformation cannot be eluded.’' 
Song of Prudence (in Autumn Rivuicts) establishes accord- 
ing to the Hindu law of Karma that “every trove alTcccs the 
births to ^come, ’ but unfcrtunatcly it introdiiccs the word 
•business”: “investments for the fucurd” (the only good ones 
are charity and personal force). 

Perhaps, the most striking of these songs. Faces, In the 
colJcctKin, From Noon to the Starry Night, conjures up the most 
a.-ject faces l.-kc “ muzzles ” of a moment, which later shall be 
remwed layer by layer until the glorious face is revealed : 

I supfK>sc I could be content with all, if I thought 

them dicn own finale . 

I shall look again a score or two of ages.” 

Finally, w hen he was close upon death, he said : “ I receive 
now agan of my m^ny translanons, from my avatars ascending, 
^iPani^g)^ doubtless await me.” (Fanudi, from the Song, 

^ The Me myself. .. I believe in you, my soul, the other 
r^m must not abase itself to you and you must not be 
al^d to the other. ” (Song of Myself). 

■^His denoted friend, O'Connor described him as: ‘•The 
man w'ho had torn aside disguises and illusions, and restored 
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shine : “ Thou orb of many orbs, Thou se 
p uiciple. Thou well-kept latent gcrrn, Thou 
centre”’—the glorious “Song of tlie Universal,’’* 
wherein fusion is realised by the harmony of anti¬ 
nomies, embracing ail religions, all beliefs, md un¬ 
beliefs, and even the doubts of all the souls of the 
universe, which in India was the very mission 
delegated by Ramak: ishaa to his disciples*—his own 
message that “ All is Truth ! 

And is it not true that they were alike even in 


to the commonest things their dtvine signiticance. {Cf, 
Burke: Whitman, pp. 124 5.) . , t 

"^Inscriptions (To Thee Old Cause). Might this not be 
cutlcti Irom n Vedic hymn ? 

2 Birds of Passage, 

3 I do not despise you priests, all time, tlic world over. 

Mv faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of withs. 
Enclosing worshij), ancient and mfxicrn culls, and all 
Between ancient and modern . . • , 

Peace' he to you sceptics, despairing .ihades 

Among you I can take my place just .as well as amonj- 

others . . (Song of Myself). _ . 

•• I believe inatcrial’.ym. Is true and spiriUhilism is true. . 

(With Antecedents irt Birds of Passage). 

In the same collection he raises the same predest 
krishna against all attempt to found a theory or a new school 

upon him : , i r 

** I charge that there be no theory or schotil jAiuvded out ol 

me. 

I charge you to le ivc all free, as I have left all free.” 

(Myself and Mine). 

Finally, like Rainakrishna and Vivrkananda, he reused 
categorically to take part in politics, and showed aversioo for 
all social action proceeding by evtcrior means. (C/. the dis¬ 
courses delivered to H. rraubcl : With Walt Whitman r*; 
Camden, pp, 103 and 216,) The only reform he .sought w.’s 
:\n inner one : “Let each maa, oi whatever class or situation, 
cultivate .and enrich humanity 1 

* In the collccriun; From Nom to Starry Night: 

“All ii Truth. 
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j^^JmdmdusLl characteristics, such as the high 
comparing itself to God'—the warrior spirit 
of die great Kshatriya, “ the enemy of repose,” anti 
that of the brother of war, fearing neither danger 
nor death, but calling them rather*—the worship 
rendered to the Terrible, an interpretation recalling 
the dark yet magnificent confidences of Viveka- 
nanda, to Sister Nivedita during their dream-like 
pilgrimage in the Himalayas ?* 

At the same time I caii see clearly what Viveka- 
nanda would have disliked in Whitman—the ridi¬ 
culous mixture of The New York. Herald and the 
Gita, which awoke the fim smile of Emerson : his 
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I see rhat tlicre arc really no lici after all. . . 

A.ncf that each thing exactly represents itself and what ba.'; 
preceded it." 

^ “Nothing, not C<kI, is greater to one than onc*s self is 
I, who am curious about each, am not curious about God . . . 
Mor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. . . . 

Why should I wish to see God better than ihif day ? 

In the Lw :s of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass.’* (Son^ of Myxclf), 

“It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great 
It i.’; 1 who am great or to be great ... 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to 
one single individual—namely to You.” 

{By Blue Ontario*x Shore), 
' “7 am the enemy of reix>$t and give the others like for like. 
My wofeU arc made of dangerous wca|x)ns, full of death, 
r an born of the same cktticnts from which war is born.” 

(Drum-Tapi). 

^ “ I take you spcxially to be mine, your terrible rude forms. 

(Mother, bend down, bend close to me your face.) 

I know not what these plots, and wars, and determents 
arc for. 

1 know not the fruition of success, but I know that through 
war and crime your work goes on,” 

(By Blue OnUvio*s Shore). 

Cf. Vivckanandi, p. 156 of this vohme. 
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ymhysical journaHsm, his small shop-'keep( 
iom, picked up from dtcdo.V'aries-*—his eccentric 
affection of a beaided Narcissus,]liis colossal com¬ 
placency with regard to himself and his people— 
his dcmiKratic Amcricaiasm, with its childish vanity 
and expansive vulgarity, ever seeking the limelight; 
all these must have roused the aristocratic disdain 
of the great Indian. Especially would Vivekananda 
liavc had no patience with the compromising 
coquettings of his idealism with the forbidden joys 
of “ metaphysicsspiritualism, and intercourse 
with spirits, etc. . . But such differences would 
not have prevented this mighty lover from being 
drawn by Vivekananda’s magnetic soul. And in 
point of fact, the contact took place later ; for we 
have proof tliat Vivekananda read leaves of Grass 
in India, and that he called Whitman '‘the 
Sannyasin of America,’'* thus acknow^ledging their 
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^ One of his last rxkrnns : Continuities (from the collection, 
Sands iU Severity) is inspired (hr says so himself) by a conversa¬ 
tion with a spirit. Flc had a firm bJicf repeated many times 
in the real return of the dead amoiis; die quick : 

“The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 

Hut without eyesight lingers a different living and look, 
curiously on the corpse/’ {To of 

“ Living beings, identities, nov/ doubtless near ns in the air 
that we know not of ’* {Starting from Paumanok). 

He \\ a i convinced of the distinction between ** ^ real bfidy *' 
and an “ cxcrcmcntal body ” t 

“ 1 lie corpse you will leave will be but excrementitious. 
(But) yourself spiritual bodily, that is eternal 
will' surely escape/* 

(C/. To One Shortly to Die from the collection Whispers 
of Heavenly DeatkO 

“ Myself discharging my excrementitious bexly, to be burn’d. 
or render’d to powder or buried. 

My real oocly doubtless left to me for other spheres.” 

{A Song of foys)- 

^ Cf, the gieat IJfe of the Sivetmi Vivekananda by his disciples, 
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parentage. Is it to be believed dtat he did 
make this discovery until the end of his stay tn 
America, because, during the course of it, no 
mention of the relationship was published by bis 
disciples in detail ? 

Whatever the truth may be, the spirit of Whit¬ 
man was there, .ittcsting that America was ready 
to listen to Indian thought. That spirit acted as 
her forerunner. The old pro])hct of Camden had 
solemnly announced the arrival of India : 

“ To us, my city, 

The Originatress comes. 

The nest of languages, the bequeathci of poems. 
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the race of old. 

I’hc race of Brahma comes.”* 

He opened his arms to the Pilgrim of India and 
confided him to .\mcrica, “ the nave of demo¬ 
cracy ” : 

"The past is also .stored in thee. . . . 

Thou carries! great compaaious. 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with 
thce.”“ 

It is clear then that the Indian biographers of 
Vivekananda have been regrettably remiss in not 


Vol. lil, p. 199. It was at Laht^rc towards the end of 1897, 
\ short tittle after his return from America, that Vivekananda 
found a copy of Lrarcs of Grass in the library of one of bis 
Indian hoiis, Tiriha Ram Goswami (who later went to America 
under the name of Swanu Raintirtha, but who was then a 
Professor of Mailiematics at a College in Lahore). He asked 
Icavv to lake it away to read or to re read it (it is not possible 
to decide which from the word.s of the account), and it adds: 
*’ He used o call Whitman ‘the Sannyasin *^f Amcuca.’ But 
whether this ju Igment was prior or subsequent to tliat date is 
ijTipo^iblc to dctcnninc. 

^ A Hroadway Pageant. 

* Th'^u Mother unth 2 hy Eeju^l Brood> 
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Whitman in the front rank of those, whoskL 
'«'3mought did the honours of the New World to the 
stranger guest.^ 


But having put him in his proper place near 
Vivekananda, shoulder to shoulder and with 
equally broad shoulders, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate his influence in /imerica. This Homer 
of “En-massc”^ did not succeed in conquering the 
masses. The annunciator of the great distinies 
of Democracy in America died misunderstood and 
almost unnoticed by the Democrats of the New 
World. The singer of the '‘Divine Average”^ was 
only loved and revered by a small group of chosen 
artists and exceptional men—and perhaps more in 
England than in the United States. 

B it this is true of almost all real precursors. 
And it does not make them any the less the true 


* Apart from the diflFcrenccs of vlc'v that might exist benvecn 
M. Rolland and the authors of The Uk of the Swami Viueka- 
namia about Whitman, the plan of the Life itself precluded 
any consideration of the “forerunners” whom M. Rolland 
considers in thli ch.v^cer. Iksklcs M. Holland himself admits 
that Whitman’s influence was very liulc in America.—P//A//>^er. 
^ “Onc’i-Self I sinr:. a simple separate pcrsori. 

"Yrt niter the word Dcinocratic, the word En-massc.“ 

Thesr are the first words of Inyrriptiotn at the beginning of 
the hook 

*' And mine (my ' vord), a word of the modern, the word 
Emrnasse. 

A word of faith that never balks. ” {Song of Myself)- 
2 “O, such themes,—cqiulitics, O Divine average 1 ” 

(Starting from Paumanok)* 

He announces for the future ‘ Liberty and the divine average.” 
(And WaH Thrse Broad Majestic Days of Peace from the 
coliti tion : From Noon to Starry Night), 

And his last word, his poem, Good-h^c my Fanc^/, pro¬ 
claims aaain : 

“ I clianr the common bulk, the general average horde.” 
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itarivcs of their people that their peopi 
them, fn them is liberated out of due time 
the profound energies hidden and compressed with¬ 
in the human masses: they announce them; sooner 
or later they come to light. The genius of Whit¬ 
man was the index of the hidden soul sleeping— 
(she Js not yet wide awake)—in the ocean depths 
0 ^ his people of the United States. 
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THE PREACHING IN AMERICA 

The whole of the spiritual manifestatioas that 1 
iiave just explained in brief (I delegate their deep 
stud} to the future historian of the new Soul of 
the West), will have rx ade it clear that the thought 
of the United States, thus fermenting and work¬ 
ing for half a century, w^as more ready than any 
in the West to receive Vivekananda. 

Hardly had he begun to preach than men and 
women athirst for his message came Hocking to 
him. They came from all parts: from salons and 
universities, sincere and pure Christians and 
sincei * free-thinkers and agnostics. What struck 
Vivekananda—what strikes us still today—was the 
existence side lay side in that young and old globe, 
for ever the enigma, the hope and the fear of the 
future, of ilic highest and the most sinister forces, 
an immense thirst for truth, and an inxmense 
thirst for the false, absolute disinterestedness and 
an unclean worship of gold, childlike sincerity and 
the charlatanism of the fair. Despite sudden out 
breaks of passion, to which his hot-headed 
character vNas prone, Vivekananda w^as great 
cnougli to keep the balaUsTe between sympathy 
and antipathy ; he always recognised the vutues 
and the real energy of Ar.glo-Saxon America. 

In point of fact, although on this soil he- founded 
wwks more enduring than elsewhere in Europe, 
he never felt* the earth so solid under his teci as 
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„ later in England. But tlicre was nofhi _ 
ii 1 the new America which he did not handle 
with respect, which he did not try to understand 
and to hold up to his a>mpatriots as an example 
to be admired, such as economic policy, in tustri-d 
organisation, public instruction, museums and an 
gailciics, the progrc.s.s of science, hygienic institu¬ 
tions and .social welfare work. The blood ro.'e to 
his face when he compared the magnificent cfloits 
imdc with regard to the last of these by the 
United States and the lib-rality of public cxix-ndi- 
tiire for the public good to the social apathy of his 
own country. For, although he w'as always readv 
to .scourge the hard pride of the West, he was still 
readier to humiliate that of India under the cnish- 
ing cx.'implc of Western stKial work. 

“Ah ! butchers! ” he cried, when he came out 
of a mcKlel prison for w-omen, where the delin- 
quetits were humanely treated, as he compared tAc 
cruel indifference of the Indians towards the ptwr 
and weak, unable to help themselves. “No 
religion on earth preaches the dignity of humanity 
in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion 
on earth treads upon the necks of the piior and 
the low in such a fashion a.' Hinduism. Religion 
is not at fault, bur it is the Pharisees and 
Saddiicees.” 

.\nd so he never cca.scd to beseech, to stimu¬ 
late, to h.arry the youth of India : 

“Gird up your loin.s, my boys! I am called 
by the Lord for this. . . . T!ic hope lies in you 
—-in the meek, the lowly, but the faithful. . . , 
Fee! for the miserable and look up for helj>—-it 
s/iall :ome. I have tmveiled twelve years witii 
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'm my heart and this idea in nly heal 
^ivt gone from door to door of the so-called 
rich and greats With a bleeding bean I have 
crossed half the world to this strange land seeking 
for help. . . . 1 he Lord .... will help me. : 
may perish of cold and hunger in this land, but 
I bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, 
this struggle for the poor, the ignorant, the 
oppressed. ... Go ... . down on your faces 
before Hiiii and make a great sacririce, the sacri¬ 
fice of a whole life for them .... these tlircc 
hundred millions, going down and down every 
day. . . . Glory unto the Lord, we will succeed. 
Hundreds whll fall in the struggle—hundreds will 
be ready to take it up. . . . Faith—sympathy 
Life is uothmg, death is nothing . * . . Glory 
unto the Lord—march on, the Lord is our 
General, Do not look back to see who falls— 
forward—onward ! . . . . 

And this magnificent letter, inspired by the 
spectacle tjf the noble social pliiUnchropy of 
America, ends on a note of hope, which shows 
that he who could scourge the Taituffes of the 
Christian (;uth, felt more titan any other the 
breath of Amor-Cariias/ animating this same 
faith in its sincerity: 

am here rimongst the children of the Son of 
Mary, and the Lord Jesus will help mc.”^ 

No, he was never tfic man to trouble about 

^ Blessed Love, — Trmdator, 

^The Life of the Suami Vivef^aftonJat Chap LXXVlI. 
Letter wriucu at the beginaing of his stay in iVmerica before 
the opening of the ParH?mient of Religions, 

He translated a few chapters of The ImhcMon of Chritt inta 
Bengali anti w \>te a preface to it. 


Sl 
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ious barriers. He was to utter this great 
Iruth 

“It is well to be born into a church, but it is 
terrible to die there.” 

I'o the scandalised outcries of liigots—Chris¬ 
tian or Hindu—who felt themselves called ujion 
to guard the closed doors of their cxclusnc faiths 
so that no infidel might enter, he replied: 

“I do not care whether they arc Hindus, or 
Mohammedans or Christians, but those that love 
the Lord will always command my service. 
Plunge into the fire, my children. . . . Every¬ 
thing will come to you, if you only have faith. 

, . . Let each one of us pniy day and night for 
the downtrirddcn millions in India, who are held 
fast by poverty, pricsliraft and tyranny—pr.iy 
day and night for them. . . . f am no meta¬ 
physician, no philosopher, nay, no saint i am 
poor, I love the poor. . . . V/ho feels in Imlia 
for the two hundrerl millions of men and women 
sunken for ever in yxaverty and ignorance? 
Where is the way out ? ... . Who W'ill bring the 
light to them? Let tlicsc people be your God. 

. . . Him I call a Mahatman (great soul) whose 
heart bleeds for the poor. ... So long as the 
millions live in hunger and ignorance, I held 
every mar. a traitor, who having Itcen educated 
at their expense, pays not the least heed to 
them ! . > 

And so be never forgot for a single day the 
primary idea of his mission, tie same whose 

* In Lnnilon, 1895.. 

■ * Uje of the Swami Vivc'\m<jcda, Chaptf.r LXXXin. 
■Letter to his Indian disciples abou; 1894-1895. 












travelled across 
Soutli, from the 


South to the North between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin :—to save his people, botly and 
soul (the body iirst: bread first !), to mobilise the 
whole world to help him in his task* by widen'Otr 
his appeal until it became the cause of the people, 
the cause of the poor and rlw. oppressed of the 
whole world. Give and take !, Let there be no 
more talk of* the hand yrctchccl out for charity 
falling in pity from above. Equality! He who 
receives, gives, and gives as much as he receives, 
if not more. He receives life, he gives life, he 
gives God. For all the ragged, the dying, the 
poor of India are God. Under the pressure of 
the sutfering and outrage grinding down the 
peoples throughout the ages, the wine of the 
Eternal Spirit flows, ferments and is concentrat¬ 
ed. T.ik,e and drink i They also can use the 
words of the Sacrament ; “F'or i. os is my 
Blood.” They arc the Christ of the nations. 

rvud so in Vivekananda’s eyes the task was a 
double one: to take to India the money and 
goods acquired by Western civilisation ; to take 
to the West the spiritual trcasure.s of India. A 
loyal exchange. A fraternal and mutual help. 

ft-was not only the material goods of the West 
that he counted, but social and moral goods as 
well. We have jast read the cry torn, from him 
by the spirit of humanity which a great self- 
respecting nation felt houn<l to show even to 
diose she had been obliged to condemn. He was 
filled with admiration and emotion by the appa¬ 
rent democratic equality inherent in the spectacle 
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iwiiic: 


^Millionaire and a working woman elbowing 
other in the same tramway, and he gave it a 
greater significance than it deserved ; for he did not 
.realise the remorselessness of the machine, grinding 
down all wfio fell/ He therefore felt more 
jKjignantly the murderous inequality of the castes 
and the outcasts of India : 

“ India’s docim was sealed,” he wrote, “ the very 
day they invented the word MLECHCHHA (the 
non-Hmdu, the man outside) and stopped from 
communion with others.” 

He preached the primordial necessity of “ an 
organisation that will teach Hindus mutual help 
and appreciation ” after the pattern of Western 
democracies.® 

He further admired the high intellectual attain¬ 
ments of so many American women and the noble 
use they made of their freedom. He compared 
their cmancip.ation with the seclusion of Indian 
women, and the memory of the hidden sufferings 
of one of his dead sisters made it a labour of love 
for him to work for their emancipation.* 


'Later hii eyes were opened. On his second journey to 
America he tore aiide the ina.sk : and the ocial vices and the 
pride of race, of faiiii and of colour appeared in all their naked¬ 
ness to choke him. lie, who had said in !>!s beautiful discourse 
of September 19, 1893, at the Pirliament of Relictions: “Hiili 
Columbb, moihrrlnnd of liberty ! It has been driven to thee, 
v^ho never dipped her hand in her neighbour’s blood . . . *’ 

discovered the devouring impcrnlism of the Dollar, and was 
that he hac’ been deceived. He said to M^'ss MacLeod, 
who repfcited it to me; “ So America is just the same ! So 
she will not be the instrument to accompHsh the work, lut 
China or Russia ” (meaning : the realisation of the double allied 
inission of the West and the East). 

2 Letter quoted (1894.1895). 

^During his first journey, part of the nioncy earned by h's. 
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racial pride was allowed to prevent him 
fiiadiig the social superiority of the West in so many 
ways for he wished his people to prolit from it. 

But his pride would accept nothing except on a 
basis of equal return. He w.as keenly aware that 
he carried to the Western world, caught in the snare 
of its own demon of action and practical reason 
(he would have said : of physical reason), freedom 
through the spirit, the key to God contained in man 
:md possessed by even the most destitute of Indians. 
The belief in man, which he found so highly deve¬ 


loped in your America, was for him only the first 
.step, the point of attack. Far from wishing to 
lessen it, as is the case with some forms of European 
Christianity, his energy recognised in it a younger 
sister of good birth, but so blinded by the new sun 
that she walked blindly with rash and precipitate 
steps along the edge of the abyss. He belicvecl that 
he was called upon to endow her with sight, to 
guide her to the beyond, the termec ol life from 
whence she could sec God. 


* 

In America, therefore, he unde.'took a series of 
apostolic campaigns with the object of spreading 
over this immense spiritual stretch of fallow land 

lectures w’as sen: to a foundation for Hindu widows at Bara- 
nagore. And soon the idea tool: shape in his nund of sending 
to India Western teachers devoted to the formation of a new 
intellectual generation ot Hindu womcfi. 

spirituality the Americans arc very inferi')r to vs. 
But their s'ldcty is very superior to ours/’ (Letter to his 
disciples at Madras.) 
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itic seed, and watering it with Ran ^ 
rain of love. From the former he him- 
scir^is to select stich parts as were appropriate to 
the American public on accouni of their logical 
reasoning. He had avoided all mention of the 
latter, ids Master, altliongh he had preached his 
word. This omission w:us due to the modesty of 
passionate love, and even when he decided to .speak 
directly of him to several very intimate disciples,^ 
he forbade them to make this touching act of grace 
^public. 

He quickly shook himself free from Yankee 
leciuring organisations with their fixed itineraries 
drawn up by managers, who exploited and 
embarrassed him by beating the big .drunv as if ne 
were a circus turn.^ It was at Detroit, where he 


' It was in June, 18D5, at Thousand Island Park, on the river 
Sr. I.awrencc, thar he scefns to have revealed for the first time 
in .\mctica to a Rroup of chosen hearers the existence ot 
RaiTwkrishna. And it was on February 24, 1896, at Nf-w York, 
that he finished a series of lectures by his beautiful discourse: 
jHy Master. Bvcil then he refused to publish it; and when on 
his return to India surprise was expressed at his refusal, he 
replied with burning humility : 

I did not allow it to be published as I have done injustice 
to tny Master. My Mis'cr never condemned anything or any- 
body. But while I was speaking of him, criticised the 
American people for their dollar-vvorshipping spirit. Tliat day 
I learnt the lc«;son that I am not yet fit to talk of him/* 

(Reniiniscencos of a disciple, published in The Veslania 
Kes'jri ot lannary-F ihruary, 1923.) 

* 1 have in my hands an advertising prospectus, in which the 
hcadliaes mnounce him in large letters as ** One of the Giants 
of th:' Platform.” His portrait Is included with four insmp- 
dm'.s, proclaiming at the four cardinal points, that he is: . ‘'An 
Orator bv Divine Right; A Model Representative of his R.ace ; 
A Perfect Master of the Er glisfa l>aQi.magc : The Sensation of 
tbe WWld’s Fair Parliament/* The announcement does not 
fail to enumerate his moral and physicrl advanwges, especially 
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^aycd for six weeks, in 1894, that he threw off the 
insufferable yoke of such binding engagements. 

* He besought his friends to have the contract cancell¬ 
ed, though at considerable pecuniary lossd It was 
, at Detroit, too, that he met her, who, of all his 
Western disciples, was to be w'ith Sister Nivedita 
(Miss Margaret Noble) the closest to his thought: 
she took the name of Sister Christine (Miss 
Grccnstidcl). 

From Detroit he returned to New York .at the 
beginning of the winter of 1894. He was at first 
monopolised by a grou{> of rich friends, who were 
far more intcrestetl in him as the matt rf the day 
than in his message. But he could not bear much 
restraint. He wanted to be alone and his own 
master. He was tired of this kind of steeple-chase, 
which allowed nothing lasting to be founded ; he 
decided to form a band of disciples and to start a 
free course. Rich friend.s with their offers to 
“ finance ” him made intolerable conditions; they 
would have forced him to meet only the exclusive 
society of “ the right people.” He was transported 
with r.age and cried ; 

” Shiva ! Shiva ! Has it ever come to pass that 
a great w'ork has been grown by the rich ! It is 


his physical, his bcarin^if, his heiglit, the colour Ot his skin and 
clothing'*-'with attestations from those who had seen him, 
heard him, and tried him. So might an elephant or a jatent 
medicine have been described. 

From that time he w ent alone froni town to to\vr>, at the 
invitation of such or such a society, giving sornerimes as m^ny 
as twelve or fourteen lectures in a week. At the end of a year 
he had visited all the important towns from the Atlantic wOrurt: 
to the idississippi. 
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Sevcrni devoted and comparati' ely poor students 
undertook the financial responsibility of the work. 
In an “ undesirable ” quarter some sordiil rooms 
were rented. They were unfurnished. One sat 
where one could—he on the door, ten or twelve 
standing up. Thcii it became necessary to open the 
door leading to the stair-case : people were piled up 
on the steps and landing ; Soon he had to consider 
moving into larger quarters. His first course lasted 
from February to June, 1895,® and in it he explained 
the Ufanishads. Every day he instructed several 
chosen disciples in the exercise of the double 
method of Raja Yoga and Jnana Yoga--the first 
more especially psycho-physiological, amiing at 
concentration through control of the vital energies 
by the subordination of the organism to ihe mind, 
by silence imposed on the agitation of inner 
currents so that nothing but the clear voice of the 
Being' migiit make itself heard—the second, purely 
intellectual, and akin to scientific reason, seeking the 
unification of the spirit with the Universal Law, 
the Absolute Reality : the Scicncc-Rcligion. 

About June, 1895, he had finished writing hU 


' Suter Chri: :!ac : linpuhlishcd Memoirs. 

^ At the same time he gave another series ot puSlic lectures 
on Hindu religion to the Brooklyn Ethical Association. The 
proc','ed<i en,iMcd bin to pay rhe expenses of his private clasc-cs 

^ l.io -y has never bad the monopoly of such inner discipline. 
The great Chrisittan mystics of. the West both knew and 
practised it Vi»ekananda was aware of this fact, and often 
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„jus treaties on Raja Yoga, dictated to Miss S 
..aide (afterwards Sister Haridasi), which was to 
attract the attention of American physiologists, like 
William lames, and later to rouse the enthusiasm of 
Tolstoyd In the second part of this volume I shall 
speak again of tliis mystic method, as well as of the 
other chief Yogas. It is to be feared that this, with 
its more physiological character, only exercised the 
great attraction it had in America because she took 
it in its most practical sense, as promising material 
power. A giant with the brain of a child, this 
people is only interested as a rule in ideas which 
they can turn to their advantage. Metaphysics and 
religion are transmuted into false applied sciences, 
their object being the attainment of power, riches 
and health—the kingdom of this world. Nothing 
could wound Vivekananda more deeply. For all 
truly spiritual Hindu masters, spirituality is an end 
in itself, their sole object is to realise it ; they cannot 
forgive those wlio subordinate its pursuit to the 
acquisition of all kinds of power over material 
means! Vivekananda v/as particularly bitter in his 
condemnation of what to him was the unpardon¬ 
able sin. But perhaps it w'ouid have been better 
“ not to tempt the devil.” so to speak, but tc have 
led American intelligence into other paths at first. 


invoked their example. But India alone has m-adc of the 
practice a precise science determined by centuries of experiment 
and open to all without distinction of creed. 

1 Cf. in the most recent editions of my Ltfe of Tolstoy, the 
additional chapter : ‘*Thc Response of Asia to Tolstoy.'* 
Tolstoy came to know Vivekananda’s Raja Yoga in the New 
York edition of 1896, as well, as a work dedicated by Viveka¬ 
nanda to Ramakrislina in a r/osthurnous edition of 1905, Mi:da*as. 
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himself ; for during the 
lessons were concerned with 
the other Yoga. At this time he was still at the 
exj:K:rimcntal stage. The young Master was test¬ 
ing his power over men if another race •. and he 
had not yet decided how he ought to exercise that 


power. 

It was immediately after (June-July, 1895), 
during the period of summer weeks spent among a 
chosen band of devoted souls at the Thousand 
Island Park, that Vivekananda definitely decided, 
according to the. evidence of Sister Christine, on his 
plan of action.^ On a hill near a fore.sf above the 
river St. i-awrence on an estate generously placed 
at the Master’s disposal for liis exposition of the 
Vtxlanra, a doxen chosen disciples were gathered 
together. He ojiened his meditations by a reading 
from the Gospel according to St. John. And for 
seven weeks, not only did he explain the sacred 
.'Ooks of India, but (a more important education 
from his point of view) he sought to awaken the 
heroic energy of the souls placed in his hands : 
“ liberty ”, “ cemrage ”, “ cliastity ”, “ the sin of self- 
depreciabion ”, etc. Such were some of the themes 
of his Interviews. 

“.Individuality is my motto,” he w'rote to 
Abhayananda, “ I have no ambition beyond train¬ 
ing iiuiividuals.”" 

He said again ■ 

“ If I succeed in rr y life to help one single man 


’‘Fo.' this vi'J period at the Theusand Island Park ths 
Unpublished Memoirs of Sister Christine provide information 
of the Rreats:! importance. 

*.4unnnn, !.I95. 
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J>^ttain ireedom, my labours will not have bei 
1 vain.” 

Following the intuitive method of Ranrakrishna, 
he never spoke above the heads of his listeners to 
the vague entity called the Public by most orators 
and preachers ; he seemed to address each one 
separately. For, ns he said, one single man con¬ 
tains within himself the whole universe ” ^ The 
nucleus of the Cosmos is in each individual. Mighty 
founder of an Order though he was, he remained 
essentially a Sannyasin to the end,"’ and he wished 
to give birth to Sannyasins, free men of God. And 
so his conscious and definite object in America was 
to free certain chosen souls and to make them in 
their turn the disseminatois of liberty. 

During the summer of 1895, several Western dis 
ciples responded to his call, and he initiated some 
of Lhcm.® But they proved themselves later to be 


^In 1S90, at chc beginning of hh wanderings in Isidu, he 
had gone into ecsLisy under a banyan a* the edge o/ . siream. 
where the identity of the macrocosm and the microcosm and 
the whole univer‘;c convs'ncd in ar atom bad appeared lo him. 

^ Me %vas ceaselessly consumed with a burning desire tar the 
free life. “1 long. Oh, I long for iny rags, rny shaven head, 
mv sleep under the trees, and my food from begging. 

(J nuary, 1895.) 

hlis beautiful Song of the Sannymn dates irom middle 
of this same vrar. 1895. 

3 Sister Christine has left us portraits. K>t wdthout hiur ouf.. 
of the personalities of these first American di^viplcs, disapp nnt- 
ing, as was only to be expected, as some of them turned ou*. 
to ht. Particularly notewortiiy arc—the tumulraous Maric- 
Louisc (who took the name of Ahhayarunda), a naturalised 
F'.’ochwoman, well known in Socialist circles of New York: 
—TV: cotni'iex and tormented Leon Lansberg (Krlpmanda), a 
Ru> Ian Jew by -irtii, a very intelligent New York journalist * 
—Stella, .»n old actress, who .sought in Raja Yoga tlie .hjuntain 
of youth —the excellent little old mac, Dr. Wight, vv'ith his 





miST/iy 
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ry Jificrent calibre. Vivekananda docs nc)l 
to 'iiAvc poss< ssetl the eagle glance of Rarna- 
knshjia, vho at sight infallibly plunged into the 
depths of passing souls, unveiling their past ns well 
as their future, seeing them naked.^ The Swami 
gath Tcd chaff and wheat in his wake—content to 
let the morrow winnow the grain and scatter the 
ehaff to the winds. Bat among their number he 
selected some devoted disciples, the greatest prize 
witli the CA'c<rpdon of Sister Christine being the 


vvveet iind modcsi Antij/onc, Miss Ruih Ellis, both athirst for 
^^irituality. Then were his disciples pqcI friecds of tiie 
n St fjink : Miss Waldo of Brooklyn (later Sistrr Hari- 

), vho has preserved for us in writing Vivekananda’s firtt 
’cctiirc yuld to whom he accorded (Spring 1896) the 
priviK*j^j {2 of jMitiuctlon in the theory and practice of Raja 
Yoga; Ole Bull, tJic wife of a cclebr;Ued Norwegian 

a friend of Andersen, who was one of the most generou: 
dr>nors to Vivekananda’s work :—MUs Josephine MacLeod, to 
whose reminiscences I owe so much :—Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Leggett oi New' York :—Prof. Wright of Harvard, the provi¬ 
dential friend of Vivrkananda’s arrival in America. 

Finally com« the one nearest to his heart, ^he quiet Mary 
at the feet oc her Messiah—Miss Grccnslidel (Sister Christine), 
who gathered and tieasurcd whhin herself the spirit of the 
Master, as it was poured forth in audible rrtnologucit. 

At Giccnacrc on the coast oi Maine for several dayr, he 
soliloquised in front of Christine without ^seeming to nonce 
her presence, searching f;^r the path and eaainining all the 
probiems of his life point by point from different angles. And 
u the end. when she softly expressed her wonder at the contra¬ 
dictory judgments be had expressed, he said : Don’t you 
undcr.und ? I thinking aloud.” 

For, Vivekananda for his '>wn satisfaction needed to put hli 
own inner debates into wer-ds. 

^ Whenever the Sw^ami liked, he also could see clearly int»3 
die past, present and future of those that came to him. But 
he deliberately refrained from doing so. (Sec The Life cj tin 
Swaim Vivekananda, Vol. 11, pp. 335-36.) He helped them 
provided there was some fitness to receive. He knew' the help 
" ould not be in vain. He was too full of Moving kindness to 
easily refuse anyone.— Publisher, 
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Englishman, J. J. G(X)dwin, who gave 
^lolc life : fr^^m the end of 1895 he v\as Vivel^ 
^(la’s self-appoialcd Secretary—^his riglit: hand the 
Master called him—and it is especially tj hitn that 
we owe the preservation of the sccH sown in 
America. 

His stay ir^ the United States was broken from 
August to December, 1895. hy a visit to England: 
of which I shall speak later. It was resumed in thf* 
winter and lasted until the middle of April, 1896- 
He carried on his Vedantic instruction by two series 
of lectures and by private classes in Islew York ; 
first in December, 1895, on the Karma Yoga (t.ie 
way of God through w^ork), w’hose expositirn is 
supposed to be his masterpiece, and th second in 
February, 1896, on Bhakti Yoga (the way of Ix>vc). 

Fie spoke in all kinds of places irj New Yorkv 
Boston and Detroit, before popular audiences, before 
the Metaphysical Society of Hartfnr^h lx?fore the 
Ethical Society of Brooklviu aaid before students 
<and professors of philosophy at Har'/ard.^ At 
Harvard he w'as offered the Chair of Oriental 
Philosophy, at Columbia the Chair of Sansknr. At 
New York iirtder the presidency of Mr. Francis 
Leggett he organised the Vedanm S'xucty. which 
was to become the centre of the Veclantist move¬ 
ment in America. 

His motto was: tolerance and religious universah 
ism. The three years of travel in the Nev/ World, 
the perpetual contact with the thought and fahh of 


^ Of particulAr importnnee was the lecture he grave at 
H.^r\»ard on Tkr Philosophy ol thr Vaianta, and rhe disnissio- 
that followed (March 25, 1896). 
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iit, had ripened his ideal of a iiniversa 
But in return his Hindu intelligence had 
"received a shixk. He felt the juxessity for a com¬ 
plete and thorough reorganisation of the great 
rehgious and philosi phical thought of India, if it 
,vas to recover its conquering force and power to 
advance, and pt.'netratc and fertilise the West—a 
view he had already staled in Madras in 1893.' Its 
jungle of ideas and interlaced forms requi'cd to be 
put in order ami its great systems classified round 
several stable pivots of the universal spirit. The 
apparently contr.-wiictory conceptions in Indian 
metaphysics (tlie Absolute Unity of Advaiiism, 
“tiiialified” Unify, and Duality), which clashed 
even in the IJpanhhads, needctl to be reconciled 
and the bridge built joining them to the conce|v 
tioin of Wettern metaphysics by the establishment 
of a table of comparison elcstincd to set forth all 
the points of rclationsiiip lictwecn the profound 
views of the oldest Himalayan philosophy and the 
principles admitted by modern science. He him¬ 
self wished to write this Maximutn Testamentum, 
this Universal Gospel, and he urged his Indian 
disciples to help him in the choice of the necessary 
materials for this reconstruction. He maintained 
tliat' it was a ease of translating Hindu thought into 
Euro^iean language, to “ make out of dry Philoso¬ 
phy arsd the' intricate Mythology .and queer start¬ 
ling psychology a religion wf.ich shall be easy, 


Sl 


he time hats come for che of the faith. . 

indukm of th« Hishb must become dynamic 
aving c^occiitratcd on itself for ccncur.es it rnusi come 
itself. 
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Je, popular, and at the same dine meet 
uircments of the highest minds.”^ 

That such an enterprise was not without die risk 
of changing the authentic design of the age-old 
tapestry, might easily be said—and was said^—by 
orthodox Hindus and European Indianists. But 
Vivekananda did not believe them. He claimed on 
the contrary that so the great lines, covered by em¬ 
broideries falsifying their truth, the original and 
profound essence, v/ould be cleared, and he ex¬ 
pressed this view on many occasions.' 

Moreover for a mind s ch as his, religion can 
never be fixed for ever in certain texts, under what¬ 
ever form they may appear. It progressed. If it 
stopped for a single instant it died. His universal 
ideal was always in motion. It was to be fertilised 
by the const.ant union of the East and the West, 
ne' her of them fixed in one doctrine or one point 
of ime, but both living and advancing. And one 
of the dijects of the Vedanta Society was to watch 
that a contmi 1 hitcrchange of men and ideas took 
place, .so that the circulation of the blood of thought 
should be regular and bathe the entire body of 
humanity. 


“ The abstract A-lvaita must become living—poetic—in 
cvcry-clay life ; out of the hopelessly intricate 'Mythologi^ must 
ccriie concrete moral forms ; and out of bewildering; Y,>gism 
Tust come th: most scientific a:.(I practical Psycholo^gy.’* 

* Rut T must add that when Ih returned to India, he tc.lt anew 
teo forcib'v the beauty and the living verity of the mytho^logical 
forms of his people to sacriHre them to an> preconceive • idea 

of a radical simplificni; >n for which he had been ; ^ dis¬ 
posed in Viuerica unoer the direct pressure ^ n 

.spirit. The problem thenceforward was how " h' 

everything without renouncing «'uiythiitg. , 
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Unpkr the dry aud brilliant sky of New York with 
its electric atmosphere, Vivekananda’s genius for 
action burned like a torch and consumed him in the 
midst of a world of frenzied activity. His expendi¬ 
ture of power in thought, writing, and Impassioned 
speech dangerously compromised his health. When 
•he came out of the crowds into whom he had m- 
fused his enlightened spirit,^ he longed for nothing 
but “a comer apartand “to lie there "ind die.’' 
His brief life, already wasted by the illness to whic' 
he succumbed, was further shortened by the ar 
of such ovcrstniin. He never recovered fn 

' All ’vitn«s« agree in attesting to his ov( 
c'lpriKiliurc of energy, which at these meeting 
muir.aud to the public like an electric charge 
came out exhausted and had to rest for sc ' a 

nervous shock. Sister Christine said : “ ' some¬ 
times overwh Irning/’ He was called Orator,” 

In his last session in America he , as seventeen 

lectures ^ week and private classes twice a day. And his was 
no ease of abstract and prepared dissertation. Every thought 
wrii pasiion, every word vva5. faith. Every lecture was a 
torrential improvisation, 

-Ihc first s>miptoms of diabetes (of which he died before 
his fortieth year) appeared during his adolescence, when he 
was r^cvcniccn or eighteen. [Then he really had an attack of 
nahm.--Pubiislier.] 

He had also niflered in India from numerous and violent 
attacks of malaria. He had almost died of diphthcrii con¬ 
tracted on f.nc of his p:krimages. During the great journey 
or two years dirough India he had abused his powers, making 
cxccssiv? journeys, half naked and underfed *, it had happened 
several times tlat he had fallen fainting for want of food. Then 
''.IS supciiinp'Dscd the overwork in America. 
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It was about this time that he felt the apf 
death. He actually said : 

“My day is done.” 

Bat the great game and liis heroic mission alw^ays 
recalled him. 

It was tliought that a journey to Europe w^ould 
distract him, but wherever he went he always spent 
himself. He stayed three times in Engiand,^ from 
September to the end of November; 1895, from 
April to the end of July, from Octolur to 

December 16, 1896. 


The impression it iuade on him was even dct :.)cr 
titan that made by America and much more un¬ 
expected. Certainly he had nothing to complain 
' ** in the latter ; for despite antipathies that he 
c up against and the Vanity Fair he was obliged 
*d, he had found there the most delicate 
the most devoted helpers and a virgin 
^ aloud to be sowm. 

^he moment that he set foot in the Old 
ved a quite different atmosphere of 
intcijt - was no longer the empty and 

barbaroL f a young p^opleiv^^ovcr 

estimate the \v;u, ^fiiich made it flip^g itsetPon the 
Yoga of energy-^the Raja Yoga—in order ro 


-He through Pwri"> in August, 1895, before going to 

I.ondon. But he only gave it a brief gknee this first lirnc 
(visiting museums, cathedrals, the tomb of Napoleon), and his 
dominant iitipression was of an artistic people, highly gifted. 
He was lo see Fr.ic^ce more at leisure five yenf^ later from July 
to October, 1900. We shall return to this again. 

- One of its expressions v\ Inch touched him most wfis to- 
wards the cud oi 1894 at the close of a Iccturt on the Ideal? 
of Indian Women, wherein he had rendered pbiis homag.: to 
his mother—.a letter to his mother at Christmas from the If dies 
of Boston. 



THE PREACHIKa IN AMERICA 

' of ir, even while they dcfoimed it, iufar 
unhealthy secrets for the conquest of the 

. Here the labour of a thousand years of 

thought was to go direct to the teachings of India, 
to thru which for Vivekananda the Advailist was 
also the c?^,£ntial : to the methods of biowledge, 
to the Jnana Yoga, Hcuce in explaiiung it to 
Europe, he could start above the jprimary class: 
for Europe was capable of judging it with science 
and precision. 

Although in the United States Vivekananda liad 
met several intellectuals of mark, such as Professor 
V/nght, the philosof)hcr William James,^ and the 


was Mrs. Ole Bull who brought ViveBnauda and 
William James together. The latter invited the joung Swami 
to visit him and followed his teaching on^ Ra’ja Yoga with 
close attention. It is said that he practised it. 

Vivekanandas disciples tend to believe that their Master 
exercised an influence ov* r Williain James. They cjuotc certain 
passages of American ;)hilosophy (Pragmatism), recognising 
itc Vedantism the most logical and extixmc of the monisc 
systems an^i in Vivekananda the most represenutive of tlie 
Vedanrist rniisionaries. But that does not mean that Will am 
James had adopted these doctrines himself. He was and 
al vays rcir.aincd an observer. Although mediocrely endowed 
for ‘^religious experience” (he aCKnowlcdges ir frankly), he 
nevertheUss devoted a famous book to it IThc original work. 
The VaricUejt of ReUgio^ts Experience, appeared in New York, 
June, 1902. lames therein reproduced two scries of lectures 
given in 1901 and 1902 in Edinburgh.] ITiere is no doubt 
that Vivekan^tda contributed indirectiy to "he birch of the 
book. Bur James only quofes him by virtue of example among 
many others in the Chapter X on Mysticism, then twice among 
the Indsan mystices (quotation from Raja Yoga)y and lastly at 
the conclusion of all the witnesses of mysticism draw i from 
all ccHiurries and all times, thus rendering him Just homage 
(I'fcrical Vedanta and The Rea/ and the A {parent Man)^ 
[Bui for fprrhcr information on the subject, sec pp 444-45, 
Vcl. IT, The iJfe of the Suomi Vivekananda—Publisher A 

It docs no^ seem, however, that James <lr^ as much as be 
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It electrician Nicolas Tesia,'' who-had shol* 
pathetic interest in him/ they were in gci 
novices in the field of Hindu metaphysical spe 
tion with everything to learn, like the graduates 
of philosophy at Harvard. 

In Europe Vivekananda was to measure himself 
again.st the masters of Indology, such as Max 
Muller an(f Paul Deu.ssen. The greatness of philo¬ 
sophical and philological science in the West was 
revealed to him in all its patient genius and 
scrupulous honesty. He was touched to the depths 
by it and rendered a more beautiful witness of love 
ahd veneration to it th.an any other has done to his 
people in India, quite ignorant of it, as he himself 
had been up to that time. 


But the discovery of England had reserved ^or 


him an emotion of quite a different order. He 


miglit have done from the Swami’s experiences, nor that the 
latter discovered to him the source of his thought . Ramu- 
krishnvT. (|amcs quotes him in pa.^ising carf*l-ssly from’M.c. 
Muller's little book.) The importance of Jamci?' book is that 
it seems to be at the cross-roads, where gaps arc being made 
by mighty assaults from all sides in the scientific positivism of 
the last years of the ninv!tccnth century, so ncively sure cl it- 
5felf the Subconscious of Myers, the Relativity that was being 
rouj;h hewn, Christian Science, the Vedantism of Vivekananda 
The turning point of Western thought had come, the eve of 
the^ dtscDvcry of new continents, Vivekananda pbyed 
deilnite part in the great assault. But others even in the West 
had preceded him. And T think that the previous rtsearrhe.? 
of Professt-r Starbuck in Californi.i (T/te Psychology of 
Prligion) and h»s cons’derable collection of religious witnesses 
had iaspired William James with the idea of his book rather 
than hU knovvtige of the Indian Swanii. 

^ Nicolas Tesla was especially struck in Vivekananda’s 
teaching by the cosmogonic Samkhya rheory and its pfiddor 
to the modern theories of matter and force We shall Tccurn 
to this point 

^ Vivekananda also met in New York the highest rcpreserita- 
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an enemy, and he was conquered, 
to India he was to proclaim it with 
loyalty ; 

No one ever landed on English soil with more 
hatred in his heart for a race than I did for the 
English. . . . llicre i.< none .unong you .... 
wlio !o\es the Englisli people more than I do 




now. . . . 

And ill :i letter from England to an American 
disciple (October 8, 1896): 

My ideas about the English have been revolu¬ 


tionised/'^ 

He discovered “a nation of heroes: the liue^ 
Kshatriyas ! .... brave and steady. . . . Their 
education is to hide their feelings and never to 
show them. But with all this heroic supcrs:ruc- 
ture there is a deep spring of feeling in the English 
heart. If you once know how to reach it, he is 
your friend for ever. If he has once an idea put 
into his brain, it never comes out ; and the 
immense praaicality and energy of the race makes 
it sprout up and immediately bear fruit. , . . 
They have solved the secret of obedience without 
slavish cringing—‘great freedom with great law- 
abiding ness. 


lives of Western .science : Sir William Thc-mson (afterwards 
Lord Kelvin) and Profcsior Helmholtz. But they were 
Europeans v'hom the chance of an Electricity Congress had 
broui^ht to America 

^Ile nUo S3'd with a touch of irony : 

“1 think I am bcg.nning to see the Divine even inside the 
high and i^ughty Anglcvlndians. I think I am slowly 
appr rhing rc "hat state when I would be able to love the 
\CT” ‘ Devir h. nsclf, :f thcic were any.” (July 6, 1896). 

-I have composed this paragraph from extracts of the letter 
f 1S% and a k.noai 1>".:ture gh'cn in Calcutta. 
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race w orthy of envy I She forces eveq 

_ she oppresses to respect her. Even those 

who are the burning consciences of their subjected 
people and who wish to raise them—the Ram 
Mohun Roys, the Vivekanandas, the Tagores, the 
Ganditis—are obliged to recognise the greatness 
of the victor, and perhaps even the utility of loyal 
collaboration with her. In any case if they had 
to change their conquerors, they would not choose 
any other. With all the monstrous abuses of her 
domination she seems the one nation of all the 
West (and I include the whole of Europe and 
America in that term) to offer the greate.st scope 
for the free development of Indian ideas. 

But while he admired her, Vivekananda never 
lost sight of his Indian mission. He mean! to 
make use of England’s greatness in order to 
realise the spiritual dominion of India. Tie was to 
write d 


“ The British Empire with all its draw'backs is 
the greatest machine that ever existed for the 
dissemination of ideas. 1 mean to put my ideas in 
the centre of this machine and they will spread 
all over the world. , , . Spiritual ideas have 
always come from the downtrodden (Jews and 
Greece).” 

During his first journey to London he was able 
to write to a disciple in Madras: 

“In England my work is really splendid.” 

His success had been immediate The Press 
expressed great admiration for him. The moral 
figure of Vivekananda was compared to those of 


iTo Mr. Francis Lr.exctt, July 6, 1896. 


O 
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est religious apparitions— not only 
Ml. «is Indian forerunners, Ram Mohun Roy 
Keshab, but to Buddha and to Christ/ He was 
well received in aristocratic circles; and even the 
heads of the churches showed their sympathy 


for him. 

During his second visit he opened regular classes 
of Vcdantic instruction ; and, certain of an intelli¬ 
gent public, he started with the Yoga of the mind : 
the Jnana Yoga.*-* In addition he gave several 
courses of lectures in a Piccadilly Picture Gallery, 
at Princes’ Hall, in clubs, to educational societies, 
at Annie Besant’s lodge, and to private circles. 
He felt the seriousness of his English hearers, in 
contrast to the superficial infatuation of the 
American public. Less brilliant, more conservative 
than the Americans, the English at fipt reserv^ed 
their adherence ; but when they gave it, they did 
not give it by halves, \ivekananda felt more at 
liis ease and trusted them more. He spoke of liim 
whom he had always been careful to veil from 
profane eyes—of his beloved Master, Ratnakrishna. 
He said with passionate humility that '' all he was 
himself came from that single source • • • • that he 
had not one infinitesimal thought of his own to 
unfold. . . And he proclaimed him as “the 

spring of this phase of the earth’s religious life.” 

It was Ramakrishna who brought him into 
cf>ntact with Max Muller, The old Indianist, 
whose young regard followed with ever fresh 


' The SfiTndard, The London Daily Chronicle, Cf. also the 
interview that appeared in The Westminster Gazette. 

* Five classes a week, and on Friday evenings in addition a 
cb;s Cor open discussion. 
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all the palpitations of the Hmchi rell^^ 
had already perceived, like the Magi of old> 
in the East the rismg stai of Ramakrishna.^ He 
was eager to question a direct witness of the new 
incarnation; and it was at his request that 
Vivekanauda indited his memories of the Mastcr> 
afterwards used by Max Muller in his little book 
on Ramakrishnn.^ Vivekananda w^as no less 
attracted by the Mage of Oxford, who, from his 
distant observatory had announced the passage of 
the great swan^ through the Bengal sky. He was 
invited to his house on May 28, 1896 ; and the 
young Swaini of India bowed before the old sage 
of Europe and hailed him as a spirit of his race, 
tlic reincarnation of an ancient Rishi, recalling hi^ 
first births in the ancient days of Vedic India—‘ a 
soul that IS every day realising its oneness with 
Brahman. . . 


And England was to give him still more in the 
shape of perhaps the most beautiful friendships of 
his life : J. J. Goodwin, Margaret Noble, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sevier. 


^ In an article in The Nineteenth Century : ^ Heal 

M.ihatnnan.” 

~ Vivckanand.i a.skcd Saradananda to collect <laia concerning 
Rainakrishiia. 

^ Paruinahamsa.” 

^ In bis enthusiasm he wrote at once or June 6. 1896, -or 
The Brahmavadin, his Indian Journal: “1 wl,,h I bad a 

hundredth part of that love for my own motherland ! . . • 
He has lived and moved in the world of Indian thought for 
fifty years or more. . . (It has) coloured his whole being 
He has caught the real soul of die melodv of the 
Ved.mr.i The jeweller alone can understand tl.c worth 

of JcwtIs. 
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already mentioned the first o£ them. 
^Sn^t him at the end of 1895, in New York. A 
g(XKl stenographer was wanted to take down 
exactly the les.sons of the Swami ; and it was not 
easy to find one of sufficient education. Young 
(ioodwin was engaged immediately after his arrival 
from England. He was on trial for a fortnight 
and before it was over, enlightened by the thought 
he was transcribing, he left all to devote hiniself 
to the Master. He refused payment, worked night 
and tlay, accompanied Vivekananda wherever he 
went and watched over him tenderly. He took 
the VOW' of Brahmacharya. He gave his life to the 
Master, in the complete sense of the word : for 
he was to die prematurely' in India, whither he 
followed the man who was to become his family, 
his country, and to whose laith he hatl given his 
passionate adherence. 

Margaret Noble made a no less complete gift of 
herself. The future will always unite her name of 
ini' iation, Sister Nivedita, to that of her beloved 
Master .... as St. Clara to that of St. Francis 
.... (.tlthough of a truth the imperious Sw»ami 
was far from pos.sessing the meekness of the 
PovereUoi^ and submitted those who gave them¬ 
selves to him to hcart'searcliing tests before he 
accepted them).* She was the young headmistress 




' Tunc 2, 1898. 

- 'f';'*c given to St. Francis ot Assisi, meaning the Little 
pK f Man.— 

* But Aer lo'.T was so deep that Nivedita docs not seem 
have kcr^t any memory of the harshness from vvhich sli* 
nificfcd to ".He point of the greatest dqcction. She only 
kept the memory of his .sweetness. Miss MacLeod tells us: 

” I >aid to Nivedita : * He was all energy.* She replied : 
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school in London. Vivekananda spoke at^._ 

and she was immediately captivated by his 
charm. ^ But for a long time she struggled against 
it. She was one of those who came to Vivekananda 
after each lecture with the words : 

“ Yes, Swami .... Buf. . . 


She always argued and resisted, being one of 
those English souls who are hard to overcome, but 
once conquered, faithful for ever. Vivekananda 
said himself : 

“ There are no more trustworthy souls !*' 

She was twenty-eight when she made up her 
mind to place her fate in the Swami’s hands. He 
made her come to India" to devote herself to the 
education of Hindu women ; and he forced her to 
make herself a Hindu, “to Hinduise her thoughts, 
her conceptions, her habits, and to forget even the 
memory of her own past.” She took the vow of 
Brahmacharya, and was the first Western woman 
to be received into an Indian monastic order. W< 


* He was all tenderness.’ But I replies i : ' I never felt it’ 

That was because it was not shown to you.’ For he was 
to ciich person according to the nature of that person and 
his way to the Divine.” 

^ She delicately invoked the memory of theJr first meeting: 

‘’The time was a cold Sunday afternoon in November 
.tnd the place a West End drawing-room. . . He was 
seated facing a half circle of listeners whh th(‘ fire on th? 
hearth behind hirg. Twilight passed into darkness. . . . 
He sat amongst us .... as one bringing us news hm a 
far land, widi a curiou.s habit ot .saying now and igaln, 
’Shiva ! Shiva ! ’ and wearing a look of mingled gcnl.nc^s 
and loftiness. , . . (Nivedita compaicd his looi; to that of 
the Child in the Sistinc Madonna). ... He chr.nced for us 
S.an8krit verses.” And Nivedita listened to him, thinking of 
beautiful Gregorian chants. 

^Thc end of January, 189S. 
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find her again at Vivckarianda’s side, and she 
has preserved his Interviews/ and done more than 
anyone else to popularise his figure in. the West. 

The friendship of the Si^viers was also marked 
by the same love and absolute confidence that 
gives itself once apd for ever. Mr, Sevier was a 
retired captain of f<>rty-ninc. Both he and his 
wife were preoccupied with religiou.s questions, and 
were struck by the thought, wonls and personality 
of Vivekananda. Miss MacLeotl told me : 

“ Cximing out of one of his lectures Mr. Sevier 
asked me : ‘ You know thi.s young man ? Is he 
what he seems ? * ‘ Yes/ ‘ In tha; case one must 
follow him and with him find God/ He went and 
said to his wile : "Will you let me become the 
Svvami's disciple?’ She replied: ‘Y'es/ She 
asked him ; ‘Will you let me become the Swami’s 
disciple ? ' He replied with affectionate humour : 
‘ T don't know. ...” 

Thv-y became his companions, having realised 
the whole of their little fortune. But Viveka¬ 
nanda was more anxious for the future of his old 
friends than they were for themselves, and would 




^ Nofe.^ of Wariderings with th: Swami Vivekananda, 

by Sister Nivediu of Rnmakrishna-Vivekananda, Udhodhait 
Office. Calcutta. 

The chief work dedicated bv Nivcditi to her Master is : 
The Master as 1 Saw Him, being pages from the life of the 
Swann ViveJ^a.tanda by his disciple., Nivedita, L<.'rigman.s 
Greer; & Co.. London and New York, 1910. 

Nivedita li?s written many works to popularise the rcllgi- 
otts thmiijht, the nryrhs, the legends and the social life of. 
India in the West Several have won a wvll-meritcd feme : 
The *Veh of Indian Life; Kali the Mother; Cradle Tales 
of Hifkitdsnt (charming tdes of Hindu inyth^dogy presented 
in a p^^etic and popular form) ; Myths of the Indo-Aryan 
"Rjoee; etc. 
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not allow them to give all to his work, forcing 
them To keep a part for t'lcmselves. They looked 
upon the Swami as their own child, and devoted 
themselves, as we shall see, to the building of the 
Advaita Ashraina of which he hatl dreamed in the 
Himalayas, for meditation on the impersonal Goti: 
for it was Advaitism tliat had especially attracted 
them in the tliought of Vivekanada, and for him 
also it was the essential. Mr. Sevier was to die in 
1901 in this monastery he had built. Mrs. Sevier 
survived him as well as Vivekananda. For fifteen 
years she remained the only European woman in 
this rmote spot in the midst of mountains, in¬ 
accessible for long months of the year, busying 
herself with the education of children. 


“ And do you not get bored ? ” Miss MacLeod 
asked her. 

"1 think of him (Vivekananda),” she replied 
simply. 


Such admirable friends have not been oflered by 
England to Vivekananda alone of Indians. Gre,at 
Hindus have alw.ays found among the English their 
most valiant and faithful disciples and helpers. 
Wh.tt a Pearson is to I'agore, and an Andrews or 
‘Mirabai’ to Gandlii is well known. . T.ater, 
when free India rcckoits up all she has suftered 
from tl»e British Empire and what she owes to it, 
such holy friendships will more than anything else 
m^e the balance hesitate, heavy as it is with 
iniquities. 

Blit in this land w'herc his word roused ■'Uch 
deep reverberations, he did not attempt to found s 
anything as he did in the United Sr itcs, where the 
Ramakrishna Mission was to grow and multiply. 
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<Wbc believed, as one of Ins American dis< 
'^id to me, that he had to take into account 
the high intellectuality of England and Europe, 
which required Hindu missionaries of a spiritual 
quality ran among the brethren of Baranagore 
But I think the terrible fatigue which began to 
weigh upon him at times must be taken into 
account. He was tired of the world and the 
bondage of works. He longed for rest. The evil 
that consumed the walls of his body in secret, like 
the taredo worm, made him for long periods quite 
detached from existence. At such times he refused 
to construct anything now, declaring that he was 
no organiser. He wrote on August 23, 1896 
“ I have begun tlie work ; let others work it out ! 
So you see, to set tlic work going 1 had to touch 
money and piopcrty for a time,* Now 1 am sure 
mv part of the work is done, and 1 have no more 
interest in Vedanta, or in any philosophy in the 
world, or In the work itself. . . . Even its 
religious utility is beginning to pall on me. . 



’ Nevertheless one of t! cm, SarMclananda, .whom he sent 
f.'>r to com;: to London (April 1^196) and later sent to 
America, had n solid philosophic brair>, able to meet European 
foctaphysidans on terms of equality. Abliedanauda, too, who 
succeeded him in London (October 1896) was very well 
received. |As a matter of fact, it was due to quite other 
rcasims that the London w'ork from which the Swami had 
expected so much, collapsed. The Swami at least never 
th<i%ight th^L the requisite spiritual quality was lacking among 
his brothcr-discsplcs, for then he would not have placed 
Swerri Abhedananda in charge of the Ix)ndon work when he 
left lor rndkj,— 

^ LVom I icernc. 

^ rijr. V/} ere money was concerned, he shared the physical 
rcpidsion of Rumakvtshna. 



^fus hell, this world; 
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[tn getting ready l;o depart to return no mo 



A pathetic cry, ’W'liosc poignancy will be felt by 
all who know the terrible exhaustion of the disease 
rhat was wasting him! At other times, on the 
contrary, it showed itself in too great exaltation: 
the w''hole universe seemed to him the exhilarat¬ 
ing toy of a child God, devoid of reason/ But 
detachment was there just the same in joy or 
sorrow'. The world was leaving him. The thread 
of the kite was breaking/ 


The affectionate friends, who w^ere watching 
over him, took him again for a rest to Switzerland. 
He spent most of the summer of 1896 there,^ and 
he seems to have benefit|:d greatly in enjoyment 
of the’ air from the snows, the torrents, and 
mountains, which reminded him of the Hima- 

' C/. the letter of July 6, 1896 to Mr. Francis Leggett, 
which ends in an outburst of delirious joy : 

“I bless the day J was l)orn. Fie (the Beloved) is my 
Plavful Darling, T am His playfellow. There ^ is neither 
rhyme nor reason in the Universe. What reason binds Him ? 
He, the Playful One, is playing these tears and laughter over 
.ill parts of the play! Great fun, great fun. ... A school 
of romping children let out to play in this playground of the 
world ! Whom to praise, whom to blame ? . . . . He is 
brainles.s, nor has He any reason. He is fooling us with little 
brains and reason, but this time He won't find me iir.ppjng. 

I have learnt a thing or two ; beyond, beyond reason 
and learning ,ind talking is the feeling, the *Lovch the 
' Pielovcri h Aye, * Sake *, fill up ihc cup and we will be mud.*' 

^ Cf, the parable of Ramakrishna, quoted in the fir.st volume. 

^ At Geneva, Montrctix, Chillon, Chamounix, the St. Bernard, 
Lucerne, the Rtgi, Zermatt, Schaffhausen. 
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It was there in a village at the foot of 
Jiy between Mont Blanc and the Little Sl 
Bernard, that he first conceived the plan of found¬ 
ing in rlic Himalayas a monastery where his 
Western and Eastern disciples might be united. 
And the Seviers, who were with him, never let the 
idea lapse: it became their life-work. 

To his mountain retreat there came a letter 
from Professor Paul Deussen, inviting him to visit 
him at Kiel. To see him he shortened his stay in 
Switzerland, and took the student path through 
HeideU>erg, Coblenz, Cologne, Berlin: for he wished 
to have a glimpse at least of Germany, and he was 
impressed by her material power and great culture. 
I have already described in the ]dhrbtich of the 
Schopenhauer Gessellschajt^^ his visit to Kiel, to the 
founder of the Schopenhauer Society. His recep¬ 
tion was as cordial, and their relations as animated 
as might have been expected from such an ardent 
Vedantist as Paul Deussen, who saw in the Vedanta 
not only '‘one of the most majestic structures and 
valuable products of the genius of man in his search 
for truth,” but “the strongest support of pure morali- 
and the greatest consolation in the sufferings 
of life and death.”^ 

But if Deussen was sensible to the personal 
charm, the spiritual gifts and the deep knowledge 


^ He claimed to discover in Swis/i peasant life and its 
manners and customs, resemblances to the mountaineers of 
Northern India, 

According to the Memoirs of Mrs. Sevier and the 
notes collected in die great Uje of the Swatni Vivel^ananda. 

^ Lecture given by Deussen at Bombay on February 25, 1893, 
.'.'fore die Indian branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. He 
reminded Vivekananda of these words. 
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the Swami, the notes in his Journal do not sh 
that be foresaw the great destiny of his young visitor. 
In particular he was far from imagining the tragic 
seriousness at the bottom of this man, who was out¬ 
wardly of robust and joyous appearance, but whose 
heart was obsessed by his miserable people, and 
whose llesh was already marred by death. He saw 
him in an hour of relaxation and grateful abandon, 
happy in the presence of the great German savant 
and sage, who had done so much for the cause of 
India* This gratitude never faded from Viveka- 
nanda's mind, and he kept a shining remembrance 
of his days at Kiel, as well as of others %it Hamburg, 
Amsterdam and London, when Dcitssen was his 
companion.^ Their reilection is preserved in a 
magnificent article in The Brahmavadw, wherein 
Vivekananda later reminded hh disciples of lndia’:> 
debt to great Europeans, who had known how to 
love and understand her better than she knew her¬ 
self, . . especially to the two greatest. Max 

Muller and Paul Deussen. 

He spent another two months in England, see¬ 
ing Max Muller again, meeting Edward Carpenter, 
Frederick Myers and Canon Wilberforce, and 
delivering a fresh course of lectures on the Vedanta, 
on the Hindu theory of Maya and on the Advaita." 


^ Mrs. Sevier says that Deussen rejoined Vivekananda at 
Hamburg, that they travelled together in Floliand, spent three 
days at Amsterdam, then went to London, where for two 
weeks they met every day. During the same time Vivekananda 
saw iMax Muller apin at Oxford. '* l''hiis three great minds 
were conv'er.s«ng with each other/’ 

-Mt is noteworthy that the last lecture, the final word, wa> 
devoted t( the Advaita Vedmta (Decemler lO, 1896) : the 
essential thought. 


irtE MEKTINC OE INDIA AND EUROPE ifo 

is Stay in Europe was drawing to a close. Thk 
of India was calling him back. Home-sick¬ 
ness attacked h'm, and the exhausted man, who 
three weeks before had refused with the fury of 
despair to forge fresh chains^ for himself and de¬ 
clared that he only desired to escape from the 
infernal treadmill of life and action, flung himself 
passionately into ii, and harnessed himself with his 
own hands again to the mill. For, as he said to his 
English friends, when he was taking leave of them : 

“ I may even find it good to get our of this body, 
to throw it off like a disused garment. But I shall 
never cease ... helping imankind. . . 

To work, to serve in this life, in the lives to 
come, to be reborn, for ever reborn, to serve. . . . 
Yes. a Vivekananda is obliged to ‘Teturn to this 
hell!" For his whole destiny and reason for living 
is simply to return, to return without rest, so as to 
fight the flames of “this hell” and to rescue its 
victims; for his fate it is to burn in it in order to 
save others. . . 

He left England on December 16, 1896, and 
travelling by Dover, Calais and the Mont Cenis, he 
crowned his stay in Europe by a short journey 
through Italy. He went to salute da Vinci’s 
Supper at Milan, and was especially moved by 

^ “ J have given up the bondage of iron—the family tie. . . . 
J am not to take up the golden chain of religious brothcrhorxl. 

I am free. I must always be free,—free as the air. As for me 
I am gocA as retired. 1 have played my part in the 
V orld. . . 

This was written on August 23, 1896, at Lucerne at the 
mwnent when he had been rexued from the ^vhlrlpool of 
action, in which he had almost gone down breathless. The 
Swiss air had not yet had time to rcinvigorate him. 
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whiclj in his imagination held a place 
; to Delhi. At every instant he was .struck 
by the similarity between the Catholic Liturgy^ 
and Hindu ccrcmonie.s, being seasible of its magni¬ 
ficence, and defending its symbolic beauty and 
emotional appeal to the English who were with 
him. He was profoundly touched by the memories 
of the first Christians and martyrs in the Catacombs, 
and shared the tender veneration of the Italian 
people for the figures of the infant Christ and the 
Virgin Mother.^ They never ceased Ip tlwell in 
his thought, as can be seen by many words that I 
have already quoted in India and America. When 
he was in Switzerland he came to a little chapel 
in the mountains. Having plucked flowers he 
placed them at the feet of the Virgin througli the 




hands of Mrs. Sevier, .saying: 

“She also is the Mother.” 

One of his disciples had later the strange idea 
to give him an image of the Sister Madonna to 
bless, but he refused in all humility, and piously 
touching the feet of the Child, ht' said; 

“ I would have washed his feet, not with my 
tears, but with my heart’s blood.” 

It may indeed W'ith truth be said that there was 
no otiicr being so close as he to the Christ.^ And 


^ Everything? reminded him of India : the tonsure of die 
priests, the si.s?n of the Crt>ss, the incense, the music. He saw 
in the Holy Sacrament a truii-sformation of the Vedic Pra.'^ada— 
the offering of food to the gods, after which it is immediately 
eaten. 

2 He was at JHomc for the (east of Christinas. On the Eve 
he had seen at Santa-Maria d’Ara Cttli the simple worsliip of 
tiic Rahibing by the children. 

It was not that Vivekaiianda was more certain of hb 
historic existence than of that of Krishna. A very strange 


misTffy 
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feir more clearly chat the great Mcdiat^ 
God and man was called to be the Mediator 
also between the East and the West: for the East 
recognises liim as its own. It was from thence he 



came to us. 

On he boat taking him from Europe back to 
Iiniia, Vivekananda brooded long over this divine 
bond of union between the two worlds. It was 
not the only one. There was the link traced by 
the great disinterested men of letters, who had 
found unaided and unguided in the darkness the 
path leading to the most ancient knowledge, to 
the purest Indian spirit. There was the unexpected 
6amc of spirituality which rose at the first impact 
of the Swami’s burning words from the crowds 
of men of goodwill in both the Old and the New 
Worlds! 'rbere was the upspringing of generous 
confidence, of richness of heart—(would he have 
thought the same of the new West, the conqueror 
:>f the world—or of its panoply of the sw'ortl of 


dream that he had on the boat the last night oi the year, 
will po doubt interest the modern iconoclasrs of the historic 
Christ; An old mm appeared to him,—“Observe carefully 
'i'is place/' he said. “It is the land where Christianity began. 
I am one of the therapeutic Essenes, who lived there, '^rhe 
truths and the ideas preached by us were presented as tlic 
teaching of Jesus. But Jesus the person was neve^ born. 
\'.irious prrx)fs attesting this fact wdll be brought to light when 
this place is dug up.*' At this moment (it was midnight) 
Vivekananda awoke, and asked a sailor where he was: he was 
told that the ship was fifty miles off the isle of Crete. Until 
chat day he had never doubted the historical fact of Jesus. 
But for a .spirit of his religious intensity, ns of Ramakrishna 
as W'eil, the historic reality of God was the least of His realities. 
God, the fruit of the soul of a people, i.9 more real than he, 
who is the fruit of the womb of a Virgin. More surely is he 
the seed of fire flung by the Divine. 
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and the mailed fist oi: force !)—manifes* 
rough the pure and candid souls, who had given 
themselves to him. There were the noble friends, 
the slaves of love, whom he carried in his wake:-- 
(two of them, the old Sevier couple, were at his side 
on the same boat; they were deserting Europe and 
all their past to follow him. . ) 

Indeed, when he summed up his long pil¬ 
grimage of four years and the treasures he was 
carrying to his Indian people, spiritual riches, 
treasures of the soul, were not the least from which 
India was to benefit. But was it not more vital 
and urgent to remedy the misery of India? The 
urgent help he bad gone to get, the handful of corn 
gleaned from the fields of the monstrous wealth 
of the West, to save the millions of India from 
.annihilation, the monetary help he needed to rc- 
bitild thv: physical and moral health of his people— 
was he bringing it to them ? No. In that respect 
his journey had failed.^ His work had to be taken 
up again on a new basis. India was to lx: regencrat-: 
ed by India. Health was to come front widiin. 

But for the accomplishment of this Herculean 
task, which he was ab<mt to undertake unhesitat¬ 
ingly, the journey to the West had given this young 
hero, marked by death, as he himself was aware, 
what he had previously lacked—authority. 


^ Tvvo years later in 1899, he still had lx)tn;s of despair be¬ 
cause all his success, all his glory, had not brought hini the 
three hundred million rupees necessary* for his, dream of the 
material regeneration of India. But he had learned by rhi.s 
time that wc are not born to see sucews: 

“Ko rest! I shall die in harness. Lift is a battle. Let 
me live and die fighting 1 ** 
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Th"! hcws of Vivekanaiida’s success at the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions was slow in reaching India, but 
once it became known, it created an outburst of 
joy and national pride. The news spread through¬ 
out tlie country. The monks of Baranagore did 
n(.t hear of it for six months, and had no idea that 
it was their brother who was the triumphant hero 
of Chicago. A letter from Vivekaaanda told them 
of it; and in their joy they recalled the old pro¬ 
phecy of Ramakrishna: “Narcn will shake the 
world to its foundations.” Rajahs, pandits and 
peoples rejoiced. India celebrated its conquering 
champion. Enthusiasm reached its height in 
Madra.s and Bengal, their tropic imaginations afire. 
On September 5, 1894, a year after the Congress 
at Chicago, a meeting was held in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta, all classes of the population, all sections 
of Hinduism, were represented; and they had come 
together to celebrate Vivekananda and to thank 
the American people. A long letter with the signa- 
turc.s of famous names was sent to the United 
States. Certain political parties tried to make profit 
out of Vivekananda’s work, but when Vivekananda 
was warned of this he protested emphatically. He 
refused to take part in any movement that was not 
disinterested.^ 


^ “ Let no pcilidcal significance be ever attached falsely to 
at} of my, wtiiings or sayings. What nonsense 1 ” (Septem- 
ber. 1894.) 

“ i will h.ive nothing to do with political nonsense. I do 


8 





non-success. 

1 will have none 


But he had never lost touch with his young 
disciples in Madras, and constantly wrote them 
inspiring and stimulating letters; he intended them 
to become God’s militia, poor and faithful unto 
death. . . . 

“We are poor, my brothers, we are nobodies; 
but such have always been the instruments of the 
Most High.” 

■ His letters from the West laid down their plan 
of campaign in advance— “the sole duty of raising 
the masses of iudia”-^and to that end “to centralise 
the individual forces, to cultivate the virtue of obedi¬ 
ence, to learn to work unitedly for others.” ffe 
watched their progress from afar, he sent them 
money to found a Vedantic tribune, The Btuhmct 
vadin of Madras, to fly his flag in his absence. And 
in spite of his weight of weariness, the nearer he 
came to the day of his return, the more do his 
Epistles to India souml like clarion calls: 

“There are great things to do. . . . Do not 
fear, my children! Have courage! . . I am 

coming back to India and T shall try to set on foot 


not believe in politics. God and Truth are the only policy in 
tlie world. Everything else ii trash." (September 9, 1895.) 

His predecessor, Kesbdb Chundcr Sen, had estabJished tiic 
fame line of demarcation between {x>Utics and- his work. “ He 
’ was ready to join in any public moveincnt which had no 
political character, but whose object wa.N the betterment of the 
fate of the Indian people.” (Article published by The Hindu 
Patriot on the occasion of his death in 1884.) 
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fc is be clone. Work on, brave heartl 
is behind you. . 

announced his intention of founding two 
gcnenl headquarters at Madras and Calcutta, and 
later two more in Bombay and Allahabad. Round 
one central organisation he would group his 
brethi n in Ratnakrishna and his disciples and his 
lieiUcnants of the West in a Mi.ssion of help and 
uni' ersal love, which should conquer India and 
the world by serving them. 

Hence he hoped to find his militia ready for his 
word of commatid on his arrival. But he never 
expected that the ^whole nation—the peoples of 
India—vvoi’.Id rise and lie in wait for the approach 
of the vessel bringing back their hero, the con¬ 
queror of the West. In the great towns committees 
of .all sections of society were formed to receive 
him. Triumphal arches were erected, streets and 
hou.ses were decorated. The exaltation was such 
that many could not wait his coming, but poured 
tov'ards the South of India, towards his disembarka¬ 
tion in Ceylon, in order to be the first to welcome 
him. 

When he arri, ^ January 15, 1897, a mighty 
siiout arose from the ' *ciian throng covering the 
quays of Colombo. A multitude flung itself upon 
him to touch his feet. A procession was formed 
wath flags at its head. Religious hymns were 
chanted. Flowers wefe thrown before his path. 
Ro^ water or sacred water from the Ganges was 
sprinkled. Incense burned before the houses. 
Hundreds of visitors, rich and poor, brought him 
ode rings 

And Vivekananda once again recrossed the land 
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w India from die South to the North,’ as he^ _ 

“^^ne formerly as a beggar along its roads. But 
to day his was a triumphal progress with an escort 
of delirious people. Rajahs prostrated themselves 
lieforc him or drew his carriage.'"* The cannon 
boomed, and in the exotic processions wherein 
elephants and camels rode, choirs chanted rhc 
victory of Judas Maccabeus^ 

He was noi the man to flee from triumph any 
more th:m from battle. f-Ie held that not himself 
but his cause was honoured, and he laid public 
emphasis on the extraordinary character of such 
a national reception to a Saimyasin without worldly 
goods, without name, without home, who carried 
nothing with him but God. He collected his forces 
in order to raise the sacred burden on high. A sick 
man, who needed to nurse his vitality, he made a 
superhuman expenditure of energy. All along the 
way he scattered his seed to rhc winds in a series 
of brilliant speeches, the most beautiful and heroic 
India had ever heard, sending a thrill through her 
land. I must stop at this point, for they ma--k the 
summit of his work. Havii * t' ed from his 
Crusade on the other side of ; . he brought 

with him the sum total p| ; s experience. His 
prolonged contact with the vVest rnatle him feel 
more deeply the personality of India. And in 


^ By Cok>mbo, Kandy, AniiraShapura, Jafina, P:i!nb?n, 
Rameswaram, Rainnad, Madura, Trichinopoly, Kumbakonuni, 
a small railway station—where JiundrecU of people in the opc^ 
country laid themselves on the roils so as to stop hi? trnit* 
Madras, and £r.,/m dience by sea to Calcutta. 

2 The Rajah of Ramnad. 

^Choruses from Handel (also fetes Ramnad). 
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this made him value the strong anJ 
personality of the West. Both seemec 
nTliim equally nece.ssary, for they were comple- 
nv.niary, awaiting the word to unite them, the 
common Gospel, and it was he, who was to open 
the path to union. 


* 


Moving as were his lectures at Colombo (India 
the Holy Lund, The Vedanta Philosophy), the one 
given in the shade of the fig tree of Anuradhapura, 
wlierc, in spite of a mob of Buddhist fanatics, he 
celebrated “the Universal Religion,” and the preach¬ 
ing to the people of Rameswaram this great wonl, 
so closely akin to the teaching of Christ: “Worship 
Shiva in the poor, the diseased and the weak!”— 
vsith the result that tlie pious Rajaf: was transported 
to a delirium of charity' - -it was for Madras that 
he reserved his greatest efforts. Madras had been 
expecting him for w'ceks in a kind of passionate 
delirium. She erected for him seventeen triumphal 
arches, presented him with twenty-four Addresses 
in various languages of Hindustan,'* and su.spend(:d 
her whole public life at his coming-nine days of 
roaring fetes. . 

He replied to the frenzied expectancy of the 
{leoplc by his Message to India, a conch .sounding 

^ The next day he fed tliou sands of the poor and began to 
raise a monument of victory. 

“ hesides these Indian Addresse.s—among which was one 
from Vivekananda^s spon*ior, the Maharajah of Khetri—^there 

■ t re Addresses from England and America, signed by William 
; TICS ,ind professors of Harvard University. That of the 
Biookiyn Ethical Association was addressed our Indian 

brothers ot the great Aryan Family,” 
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le resurrection of the land of Rama, of Shiv^, 
Krishna, and calling the heroic Spirit, the immor¬ 
tal Arman, to march to war. Pic was a general, 
explaining his Plan of Campaign} and calling his 
people to rise en masse: 

“My India, arise ! Where is your vital force } 
In your Immortal Soul. . , 

Each nation, like each individual, has one 
theme in this life, which is its centre, the principal 
note round which every other note comes to form 
the harmony. If any one nation attempts to 

throw off its national vitality, the direction which 
has become its own through the transmission of 

centuries, that nation dies .la one nation 

political power is its vitality, as in England. 
Artistic life in another and so on. In India reli¬ 
gious life forms the centre, the keynote of the whole 
music of national life. . . . And, therefore, if you 
succeed in the attempt to throw off your religion 
and take up either politics or . society, . . . the 
result will be that you will become extinct. 


Social reform . . and jiolitics has to be preach- 
through that vitality of your religion. 
Every man has to make his own ciioice; so 
h.as every nation. \Ve made our choice ages ago. 

. And it is the faith in an Immortal Soul. 

1 challenge anyone to give it up. . . . How can 
you change your nature 


1 i\/v Plan o! Campaign—the title of his first lecture in 
Madras. 

^Extracts from rhe Madras lecture: My Plan of Cainj\ng:n. 
7’hc passages ir\ inverted commas are quoted exactly, ri'c 
others arc summarised and condense the argurnents of t.'ic 
discourse. 
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'Ji6t complain ! Yours is the better part, 
of the power that is in your hand.s! It 


IrKr^eat that if you only realise it and axe worthy 
of it, you are called to revolutionise the world. 
India is a Ganges of spirituality. I'hc material 
conquests of the Anglo-Saxon races, far from being 
able to dam its current, have helped it. England’s, 
power has united the nations of the world, she has 
opened the paths across the seas so that the waves 
of the spirit of India may spread until they have 
bathed the ends of the earth. (So, Vivekananda 
might nave added—for he knew its truth— the 
Roman Empire was constructed for the victory of 
Christ. . ) 

What then is the spirit of India } What is this 
new faith, this word, that the world is awaiting? . ., 

“The other great idea that the world wants 
from us t<j-r’ay—more perhaps the lower classes than 
iHc higher, more the uneducated than the educated, 
more the weak than the strong—is that eternal 
grand idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole 
universe , the only Infinite Reality, that 
exists in you and me and itt all, in the self, in the 
soul. The infinite oneness of the Soul is the eternal 
.sanction of all morality, that you and 1 are not only 
brothers but tliat you and I are really one. 

Europe wants it to-day just as much as our down¬ 
trodden races do, and this great principle is even 
now unconsciously forming tli': basis of all the 
late^^isag^f^d political aspirations that are com¬ 
ing Vis'-'j^i^^iand, in Gcrntany, in France and 
in / a'.: 

1^'... " w 


Y?/ the Vedanitt. Extracts front the lecture. 
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•over this is the foundatiorr of the 
tic faith, of tlie great Advaitism, the de ^ 
and purest expression of the ancient spirit* of 
India. ... 

“I heard once the complaint m.ade that I was 
preaching n>o much of Advaita (absolute Monism) 
and too little of Dualism. A.ye, I know what 
grandeur, what oceans of love, what infinite ecstatic 
blessings and joy there are in tlic dualistic . 
iTligion. I know it all. But this is not the time 
with us to weep, even in joy; we have had weeping 
enough ; no more is this the time for us to become 
soft. This softness has been with us till we have 
become like masses of cotton. . . What our 
country now wants are muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel, gigantic wills, which nothing can resist, 
which . . will accomplish their purpose in any 

fashion, even if it meant going dowm to the bottom 
of the ocean and meeting, death face to face. That 
is what we want, and that can only be created, 
established, and strengthened, by understanding 
and realising the ideal of the Advaita, that ideal 
of die oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in our¬ 
selves. . If you have faith in the three hundred 
and dhrty millions of your mythological gods, and 
in aJ the gods which foreigners . . . have intro¬ 
duced into your rnidst, and still have no faith in 
yourselves, there is no salvation for you. Have 
faith in yourselves and stand up on that faith. . . . 
why IS it that wc, tliree hundred and thirty millions 
.or people, ha^e been ruled for the last thou^^and 
years f>v any and every handful of foreigners.^ 

Because they had faith in themselves and we had 
^ ^^ 2 d in the newspapers ho'V when 
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/ur poor fellows is murdered or illtrcatcd by 
ishmari, howls go all over die country; I 
read and 1 weep, and the next moment comes to 
my mind who is responsible for it all . . Not the 
English . . it is we who are responsible for all 
our . . . degradation. Our aristocratic ancestors 
went on treading the common masses of our country 
under foot, till they became helpless, till under this 
torment the poor, poor people nearly forgot that 
they were human beings, lliey have been com¬ 
pelled to be merely hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for centuries, so . . . that they are made 
to believe that they are boi-n as slaves, born as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.^’^ 

“Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my 
would-be patriots! Do you feel? Do you feel that 
millions and millions of the descendants of gods 
and of sages have become next-door neighbours to 
brutes? Do you feel diat millions are starving to¬ 
day, and millions have been starving for ages r Do 
you feel that ignorance has come over the land as 
a dark cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it 
make you sleepless? . bias it made you al¬ 

most mad ? Are you seized with that one idea of 
the misery of. ruin, and have you forgotten all about 
your name, your fame, your wives, your children, 
your property, even your own bodies? . . That 
is the first step to become a patriot! ... For 
centuries people have been taught theories of 
degradation. They have been told that they are 
nothing. The masses have been told all over the 
world that they arc not human beings. They have 


‘ vtract-s from Muywn of the Vedanta, 
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SO frightcnecl for centuries till they have E 
?&oine animals. Never were they allowed to hear 
of the Atman. Let them hear of the Atm:m—-that 
even the lowest of the low have the Atman within, 
who never dies and never is born—-Him whom the 
sword cannot pierce, nor the fire burn, nor the air 
dry, immortal, witlrout beginning or end, the all- 
pure, omnipotent and omnipresent Atman. 

“Aye, let every man and woman and child, 
without respect of caste or birth, weakness or 
strength, hear and learn that behind the strong 
and the weak, behind the high and the low, behind 
every one, there is that Infinite Soul, assuring the 
infinite possibility and the infinite capacity of all to 
become great and good. Let us proclaim to every 
soul: Arise, awake, and sleep not till the goal is 
reached. Ari.se, awake ! Awake from this hypno¬ 
tism of weakness. None is really weak ; the sor! 
is infinite, omnipotent, and omniscient. Stand up, 
assert yourself, proclaim the God wdtbin you, 
not deny Him ! . . . 

• “ It is a man-making religion that we want. 

It is man-making education all round that 
want. It is man-making tlacories that we want. 
And here is the test of truth — ^anything that makes 
you vveak physically, intellectuaily and spiritually, 
reject as poison, there is no life in it, it cannot be 
true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, 
truth is ail-knowledge . . . truth must be 
strengthening, must be enlightening, must be 
invigorating. . . . Give up thc.se weakening mysti¬ 
cisms. and be strong . . . the greatest truths are 


do 


we 


^ My Plan of Campaign, 

^ The Mission of the Vedanta. 
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si^iplest things in the world, simple as your 
QWfirexistence. 

“Tlicrefore ... ray plan is to start institutions 
in In<U.a to train our young men as preachers of 
the truths of our scriptures in India and outside 
India. Men, men, the.se are wanted : everything 
else will be ready, but .strong, vigorous, believing 
young men, sincere to the backbone, are wanted. 
A hundred such and the world become.s revolu- 
tioiii.sed. The will is stronger than anything else. 
Everything must go down before the will, for that 
comes from God. ... a pure and strong will is 
omnipotent. . . 

“If the Brahmin has more aptitude for learning 
on the ground of heredity than the Pariah, spend 
no more money on the Brahmins education, but 
spend all on the Pariah. Give to the weak, for 
there alt the gift is needed. If the Brahmin is 
born clever, he can educate himself without help. 

. . . This is justice and reason as 1 understand 
it.”* 

“Foi the next fifty years .... let all other 
vain Gods disappear for that time from our minds. 
This is the only God that is awake, our own race, 
everywhere His hands, everywhere His feet, every¬ 
where His ears. He covers everything. All other 
Gods are sleeping. What vain Gods shall we go 
after and yet cannot worship the God that we see 
all round us, the Virat ? . . . The first of all wor¬ 
ship is the worship of the Virat —of those all 
around us. . . ; These are all our Gods,—'men and 


' My Plan oj Campaign. 

•Ibid, 

^ The Mission of th. Vedanta, 





Mttials, and the first Gods we have to w 
e our own countrymen. . , 
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Imagine the thunderous reverberations of the:;e 
words! The reader almost says with the Indian 
masses and with Vivekananda himself : 

“Shiva ! . . . Shiva !” 

The storm passed ; it scattered its cataracts of 
water and fire over the plain, and its formidable 
appeal to the Force of the Soul, to the God sleep¬ 
ing in man and His illimitable possibilities ! I 
can see the Mage erect, his arm raised, like Jesus 
above the tomb of Lazarus in Rembrandt’s 
engraving with energy flowing from his gesture 
of command to raise the dead and bring him to 
life_ 

Did the dead arise ? Did India, thrilling to the 
sound of his words, reply to the hope of her herald ? 
Was her noisy enthusiasm translated into deeds ? 
At the time nearly all this flame seemed to have 
been lost in sinokc.^ Two years afterwards IV’iveka- 
nanda declared bitterly that the harvest of young 
men necessary for his army had not come from 
hidia. It is impossible to change in a moment the 
habits of a people buried m a Dream, enslaved by 
prejudice, and allowing themselves to fail under 
the vveight of the slightest effort. But the Master’s 
rough scourge made her turn for the first time in 
hei sleep, and for the first time the heroic trumpet 

'^ I'he Futttre of India. 

“ An allusion to a famous ciigras ing of Rembrandt: the 
Resurrection of Lazaru.s. 
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a double meaning; 
Although, for the 
was the universal 


in the midst of her dream the Forward 
tf India, conscious of her God. She never 
forgot it. From that day the awakening of the 
torpid Colossus began. If the generation that fol¬ 
lowed, saw, three years after Vivekarianda’s death, 
the revolt of Bengal, the prelude to the great 
movement of Tilak and Gandhi, if India today 
has definitely taken part in the collective action of 
organised masses, it is due to the initial shock, to 
the mighty 

“Lazarus, come forth !” 
of the Message from Madras. 

Thi.s message of energy had 
a national and a universal, 
great monk of the Advaita, it 
meaning that predominated, it was tfic other that 
revived the sinews of India. For she replied to 
the urge of the fever which has taken possession 
of the world at this moment of history—the fatal 
urge of Nationalism, whose monstrou.s effects we 
see today. It was, therefore, at its very inception 
fraught with danger. iLcre was ground for fear¬ 
ing that its high spirituality would be twisted to 
the profit of a f^urcly animal pride in race or 
nation, with all its stupid ferocities. We know the 
danger, we who have seeU too many of such ideals 
—however pure they may have been—employed 
in the serv’ice of the most dirty national passions! 
But how else was it possible 'o bring about within 
the disorganised Indian masses a sense of human 
Unity, without first making them fed such unity 
within the bounds of tbeir own nation ? The 
one is tlie way to the other. All the same I .should 
have preferred another way, a moje arduous way, 
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uj a more direct, for I know too well that _ 

tat majority of those who pass through the 
nation stage remain there. They have spent all 
their powers of faith and love on the way. . , . 
But such was not the intention of Vivekananda, 
who, like Gandhi in this, only thought of the 
awakening of India in relation to its service for 
humanity. Yet a Vivekananda, more cautious 
than a Gandhi,, would have disavowed the des¬ 
perate effort of the latter to make the religious 
spirit dominate political action ; for on every 
occasion — as we have already seen in his letters 
from America—he placed a naked sword between 
hirntelf and politics .... “Noli me tangerel” 
“I will have nothing to do with the nonsense of 
politics,” But a Vivekananda would have always 
had to take into account his temperament as well 
as his spirit; and the proud Indian, who so often 
fell foul of the exactions or the stupivd insults of 
the conquering Anglo-Saxons, reacted with a 
violence, which would have made him in spite of 
liimself take part in the dangerous passions of 
nationalism, although condemned by his faith, 
This inner combat was to I'lst until the c.risi,s of tJie 
early days of October, 1898, when, having with¬ 
drawn alone in Ka.shmir to a sanctuary of Kali (h< 
wa.s then the prey of a flood of emotion cau!?ed by 
the sufferings and the devastation of India),** he 
came out transfigured and said to Nivedita : 

^ The sight of the ruios and desecration of Mother’s temple, 
the result of Mahommedan vandalism. He thought to him¬ 
self ; “How could such things be allowed? If I had been 
mere, I would have given my life to protect my Mother.” 
Several days before^ bis national pride had been roused by a 
bruta' abuse of English (>ower. 
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ly patriotism ,is gone . . ■ • I have been 
. . Mother (Kali) said ;to me, ‘What 
even if unbelievers should enter My temples and 
defile My images ? What is that to you ? Do you 
protect Me ? Or do I protect you ?’ So there is no 
more patriotism, -i am only a little child !” 

But through the tumult of the fltKid, the noise 
of the catar.-3ct of hi.s Madras discourses, the people 
were incapable of hearing the disdainful words 
and > rene voice of Kali, curbing human pride. 
The people were carried away by the exhilaration 
and furv of the current. 


leen't^Xj 



mtsT^^ 



THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

A real leader of men d(x;s not omit the smallest 
detail. Vivekananda knew that if he was to lead 
the peoples to die conquest of an ideal, it was not 
enough to inflame their ardour ; he had to enrol 
them in a spiritual militia. The chosen few must 
be presented to the people as types of the new 
man; for their very existence was the pledge of 
the order that was to be. 

That is why Vivekananda, as soon as he was free 
from his triumphs in Madras and Calcutta,^ imme¬ 
diately turned his attention to his monastery of 
Aiumbazar.* 

It was with difficulty that he raised his Guru- 
bhais* to the level of his own thoughts ! The great 
bird of passage had flown over the woild, and his 
glance had measured vast horizons, w'hile they' 

^At Calcutta his reception was no less magnificent than at 
Madras, with triumphal arches and unharnessed carrii gc 
enthusiastic students in tlie midst of procession.? of 
Samkirtana.s, song.s and dances, while a princely resid/?,ncc wa? 
placed ar his disposal. On February 28, 1897, th'erc was a 
presentation to tJie victor of an Address of Wclcorntc from the 
city before an audience of .5000, followed by patriotic discourses 
from Vwckananda : a fresh panegyric of energy in the name 
of the Upanishads and the repudiation of all debilitating 
doctrines and practices. 

^ Ramakrishoa’s monks had betaken themselves in. 1892 from 
Baranagore to Alumbazar near Dakshineswar, Ramakrishnak 
sanctua.ry. Several had come to meet Vivekananda at Colombo : 
Sadananda, his first disciple (see note p. 16), had traversed' 
the whole of India to be the first to welcome him. 

^ His brother-monks. 
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. 11 ^ remained piously at home and kept tbeir 
timorous ways. They loved their ^great brother, 
bur they hardly recognised him. They could not 
understand the new ideal of social and national 
service, which fired him. It was painful to them 
to sacrifice their orthodox prejudices, and their 
leligious individualism, their free and quiet life of 
peaceful meditation ; and in all sincerity it was 
easy for them to find holy reasons in support of 
their devout egoism. They, even inv(\ked the 
example of their Master, Ramaknshna, and his 
detachment from the world. But Vivekananda 
claimed to be the true depository of Ramakrisima’s 
most profound thought. In his ringing discourse.s 
at Madras and Calcutta’' he had .spoken constantly 
in the name of Ramakrishna: “My Master, my 
ideal, my hero, my God in this life.’ He claimed 
to be the voice of the Paramahamsa, and went so 
far as to refuse the merit of ail initiative, of all 
new thought, and to claim t'nat he was merely a 
faithful .steward, exactly carrying out his Masters 
orders : 

“if there has been anything achieved by me, by 
my thoughts or words, or deeds, if from my Ups 
has ever fallen one word that has helped anyone 
in the world, I lay no claim to it; it was his. . . . 
\11 that has been weak has been mine, and all 
that has been life-giving, strengthening, pure and 
holy, has been his inspiration, his Word—and he 
bim.self.” 

The two Rauvakfishnas—the one whose out¬ 
spread wings had brooded over the disciples left 

^ Lectures on The of /»aVa (Madras) and TAe Vedanta 
in Alt Its Phases (Calcutta). 

9 
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^tvincl in the dovecote—and the other who, carrid 
on those same wings, had covered the world in, the 
shape of his great disciple—were bound to come 
into conflict. But the victory was never in doubt ; 
ii was a foregone conclusion, not only on account 
of the immense ascendancy of the young 
conqueror, the superiority of his genius and the 
prestige of India's acclamation, but on account of 
the love his brethren bore him and that 
Ramakrishna had shown for him. He was the 
Master’s anointed. 

So tliey obeyed the orders Vivekananda imposed 
upon them without always agreeing with them 
from the bottom of their heartsi. He forced his 
brethren to receive the European disciples into 
their community, and to take up the mission of 
service and social help. He sternly forbade them 
to thmk any longer of themselves and their own 
.salvation. He came, so he declared, to create a 
new order of Sannyasins, who would go down into 
hell, if need be, to save others.^ There had been 
enough of the sterile God of solitary prayers ! Let 
them worship the Living God, the Coming God, 
the Virat, dwelling in all living souls! And let 
“the lion of Brahman” sleeping in the heart of 
each man awake at their call P 

So urgent was die tone of the young Master’s 

''•He added this thtv'of ioal argumeut: “To think of his 
liheration is unworthy of the di.sciple of .in Avatara ” (of a 
Divine Incarnation, .is Ramakrishna was in their eyes) : for 
his liberation is secured by that fact alone. (Such an argument, 
though p«hnps ellective for tie weak, diminishes the cost of 
the devotional act in our eyes.) 

Words spoken by Vivekananda at the cer-mony of initia¬ 
tion of four y.)ung disciples. 





MiNisr^^- 




several were elders, obeyed ' ' 

really believe.d him.’ The firs 

of leaving the. monastic home 

felt his departure the rW e - . 

It for a Miigic day in twel' ■■ ^ ^ ' 

nanda. He vvent to iVIadra i ' - 
for the propagation of ” 

Southern India.* Nc>’ 

most deeply penetrated 

Akhandananda (Gangi/^ ■ - ■ • ■ 

dabad, where faa-.if<h*’ 

himself to the relief of th ' ■ 

Different padis of Sc rvict 

tried hap.u,/.art.. 

Btit^.,\ivekananda Was feverishly anxio... tm 
ordcr^md plan should be established once and: fpr 
was nor a day to lose. The simef 
^“ke of stfdrigth that he had had to 

ma^ during ^ the first months of his return to 
”O r£ ®drrjng the masses, had brought on a 
s of his disease. During the spring of 

i' year, he had been forced to retire twice 

tntr^ie mountains for rest—to Darjeeling the first 
tinri or severa! weeks—a.nd to Almora the second 
time yrom May 6 to the end of July) for two and 
a hal .nonths. 
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e had had sutficieni' cnerg 
Jer, the Ramaktish*!^^ ^ Mission, 
'ries on his work this day, 


ill Ramakrisht.'^’? tnonastic 
' . summoned to Calcutta to 
i . fhejr numbefj Balaram. 

... , . master. that 

V' ' ; nothitig lasting could 

; . ry like India it was not 

. organ,! ;ation nti the re- 
. . / . a 'each had an equal voice 

.ij were aciictrding to the vote of 
,.y. It would be high time for hat when 
the members had learned to subordinar^ their 
interests and their particular prejudices the 
public weal. What they wanted for the tim"" ^'dng 
was a dictator. Moreover, he himself w;® hnly 
acting in the capacity of a servant of the c’®Inon 
Master —In nomine ct in signo Karm}{r, i <^— 
as were they all. 

The following resolutions were passed ! his 
instigation 

1. An association is to be foundee^’kider 
the name of the RamaJ{rishna Missi 'f 

2. Its aim is to preach the truliis ^keh 
Ramakrishna, for the good of huihuiecy, 
preached and taught by the practice 'f'^ais ' 

^In the name of and under the sign of Ramalitihli - 
Translator. 

^ I have thought it sufficient to give a sumniaiy. 
italicised tlic passages which are of most ini'^icsl to 
minds. :^;See 


NllNISr^f;, 
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life, and to help others to put them into 
^7v .^,^j^accice in their lives for their temporal, 
mental and spiritual progress. 

3. Its duty is to direct in a fitting spirit 
the activities of this movement, inaugurated 
by Ramakrishna *'for the establishment of 
fellowship among the followers of different 
religions, hjiowing them all to be only so mafiy 
forms of one undying Eternal Religion/' 

4. Its methods of action are: 1. ''to train 
men so as to make them competent to teach 
such knowledge or sciences as are conducive 
to the material and spiritual welfare of the 
masses; n. to promote and encourage arts and 
industries iii. to introduce and spread 
among, the people in general Vedantic and 
other religious ideas as elucidated in the life 
of Ramakrishna. 

5. It was to have two branches of action : 
The first to be Indian : Maths (monasteries) 
and A^hramas (convents for retreat) were to 
be established in different parts of India for 
the education of Sannyasins and lay brethren 
(householders) "as may be willing to devote 
their lives to the teaching of others/' The 
second foreign ; it was to send members of the 
Order into countries outside India for the 
foundation of spiritual centres, and ''for creat¬ 
ing a close relationship and a spirit of mutual 
kelp and sympathy between the foreign and 
the Indian centres/' 

6. "The Aims and Ideals of the Mission 
^\nng purely spiritual and humanitaria7i, it 
would have no connection with politics/' 
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le definitely social, humanitarian and 
iman” apostolic nature of the Order founded by 
Vivekananda is obvious. Instead of opposing, as 
do most religions, faith to reason and the stress 
« and necessity of modern life, it was to take its 
place with science in the front rank ; it was to co¬ 
operate with progress, material as well as spiritual, 
and to encourage arts and industries. But its real 
object M'as the good of the ma.sses. It laid down 
that the essence of its faith was the establishment 
of brotherhood among the different religions, since 
their harmony constituted the Eternal Religion. 
The wdiole was under the aegis of Ramakrishna, 
whose great heart had embraced all mankind 
within its love. 

_ “The sacred swan” had taken its flight. The 
first .stroke of his wings overspread the whole earth. 
If the reader wishes to observe in the spirit of the 
founder the dream of this full flight, he will find 
it in the visionary interview between Vivekananda 
and Sarr.f.chandra Chakravarti.^ 

For the moment the next business was the 
election of the heads. Vivekananda, the General 
President, made Brahmananda and Yogananda 
President and Vice-President of the Calcutta 
centre, and they were to meet every Sunday at 
Balarain s house." Vivekananda then without 


March, 1898, at Belur. 

-This condition lasted two ye.irs. In April, 189!j, the 
building of the central Matlpof the Order was begun at Belur 
near Calcutta. I he dedication took place on December 9 of 
the saiiic year, and the final occupation on J'ar’..aiy 2, 1899. 
The Association divided into two twin institutions, with a 
consider.able difference between them: for the first, the 
llama\nshna Math, is a purely inonastic body with its Maths 
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delay inaugurated the twofold task of 
Service and Vedantic teaching." 


The monks, though they obeyed him, found it 
difficult to follow him, and occasionally very lively 
debates took place between them, although these 
were always of a fraternal cliaracter. Viveka- 
nanda'vS passion and humour were not always 
under control, for both were overexcited by his 
latent malady ; and sometimes those who contra¬ 
dicted him felt the scratcfi of his claws. But they 
took it all in good part ; for such was only “king’s 
play.”^ Both sides were , assured of their mutual 
devotion. 

At times they were still seizes! with longing for 
:heir contemplative life and for their Ramakrishna, 
the King of Ecstasy. They would have felt it 
sweet to turn the Ramakrishna Mission again into 
a cult of the Temple with its contemplative in* 

-m<l Ashrama$; iu legal status was established during 1899 ; 
if is vowed to ttic maintenance and the diffusion of the 
Universi’l Religion the second institution is the Ramak/lshna 
Mission, which exercises jurisdiction over all works of public 
utility, both philanthropic and charitable : it is open to laymen 
as well as to religious, -and is under die government of the 
jrusU'es and President of the Math. It was legjilly registered 
in April, 1909, after Vivekananda’s death. The two organis<V 
tions are at once akin,, ailed, and yet separate. In the 
‘ipp^’ndices of this volume we shall devote a chapter to the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission and its development up to 
ihe present time. * 

y'-He himself gave lessons to the bretliren, and insaituted 
di^^cussions upon the Vedanta. Here again, in spite of 
h "ued attachment to the ancient doctrines, he shewed 
01 - icith ol his inind ; he called the division .between 
and “ Geiuiles ” ignorance. He loved to sec (a a Max M‘dler 
a leincarmuion of .some ancient commentator on the 
Allusion to one of La Fontaine’s fable.-j. 
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:iL But Vivekananda roughly shattered 
: 

'Do you want to shut Sri Ramakrishna up 
within your own limits ? . * . . Sri Ramakrishna is 
far greater than what his disciples understand him 
to bed He is the embodiment of infinite spiritual 
ideas capable of development in infinite ways. 
One glance of his gracious eyes can create a 
hundred thousand Vivekanandas at this instant. 
1 shall scatter his ideas broadcast over the 
world, . . ' 

For dear as Ramakrishna the man was to him, 
his w^orcl was still more precious, He had no 
incention of raising an altar to a new God,^ but of 
shedding on mankind the manna of his thought— 
thought that first and foremost was to be expressed 
in action. " Religion, .if it is a true religion, must 
be practical.”^ Moreover, in his eyes the best 
form of “religion” was “to see Shiva represented 
in living men, and especially in the poor,” He 
would have liked everyone each day to take a 
iiimgry Narayana, or a lame Narayana, or a blind 
Narayana, or six or twelve, as their means per¬ 
mitted, into their own houses, there to feed them 

^ Vivekananda was right not to allow this pious egotism and 
cpnremplative idleness to claim Ramakrishna as example. 
Ir must be remembered that Rarnakridma hirnscJlf often strove 
his ecstatic leanings, which pfevented him from giving 
•adeq'Jatc help to others. (See in Vol I edition)) of this 
"''vork, p- One of his prayers was : “ Let nte be born 

.md again, even in the form of a dog, if so I can be 
single soul I . . . 

^ "I w^> not Ijorn to create a new sect in this world, too 
of sects itlrcady.*' l-hese were the very word.s of Kama- 
krish^ii^ (Cf. Ufe of Rama/^rishna, pp. 207-8.^ 

the theme of his lectures in the Punjab, October- 


- Tf 


a IS was 


Noven:U-)er, 1897, 
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offer tiicm the same worship which the' 
give to Shiva or to Vishim in the temple ’ 
Moreover he took great care lest sentimentalism 
in some form or another should creep in, for he 
detested all iorim of it. A sentimental trend of 
mind was only too prone to expand in Bengal, 
where its result had been to stifle virility. 
Vivckanatida was adamant on the subject, all the 
more bitterly because (the following scene gives 
pathetic evidence of this fact) he had had to drag 
it out of himself as well as others before he could 
begin his work. 

One day one of his brother-monks rcproaclicl 
him jestingly for having introduced into Rama- 
krishna’s ecstatic teaching Western ideas of organi¬ 
sation, action and .service, of which Ramakrishna 
had not approved. Vivekanand.! retorted ironi¬ 
cally at first and with rather rough humour to his 
antagonist and through him to the other hearer-s 
(for be felt that they were in sympathy with the 
speaker) : 

“What do you know. ? You are an ignorant 
man. . . . Your study ended like that of Prahlada 
at seeing the first Bengali alphabet, Ka, for it 
reminded Prahlada of Krislma and he could not 
proceed further because of the tears that came into 
his eyes. . . . You are sentimental fools ! What 
do you tmderstand of religion ? You are only 



Pul'lic iec.Tire nt Lahore. Then; vvas no question of diatity 
in the Eurt^-iean .sense : “ Here, t.ake this and go away 
an entire nriiscoiiciption which iiad a bad e0ect alike on the 
giver and the receiver. Vivekananda repudiated it. "In the 
religion of .Service,” such as he conceived it, "the receiver is 
greatcf than the giver,” because for the time being the receiver 
was God Himself. 
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1 at praying with • folded hands 
beautiful is Your nose ! How sw. 

! aiid all such nonsense . . . and you think 
your salvation is secured tmd Sri Raraakrishna will 
come at the final hour and take-you by the hand 
; to the highest heaven. . . Study, public preaching, 
and doing humanitarian works are, according to 
you, Maya, because be said to someone : ‘Seek 
and find God first; doing good in the world is a 
presumption !’ ... As if Cod is such an easy 
thing to be achieved ! As if He is such a fool as 
' to make Himself a plaything in the hands of an 
' imbecile !” 

Then suddenly he declared : 

“You think you have understood Sri Rama- 
krishna belter than myself! You think Jnana is 
dry knowledge to be attained by a desert path, 
killing out the tendercst faculties of the heart ! 
Your Bhakti is sentimental nonsense, whicii makes 
one impotent. You w’ant to preach Ramakrishna 
as you have understood him, which is mighty 
little i Hands off! Who cares for your Rama* 
krishna ? Who cares for your Bhakti and Mu,kti ? 
^ho cares what your Scriptures say .i* 1 will go 
into a thousand hells cheerfully, if I can rouse my 
countrymen, immersed in Tamas, to stand on their 
own feet and be men inspired with the spirit of 
harma \oga. . . . L am not a servant of Rama- 
fcnslina, or anyone, but of him only who serves 
and helps others, without caring for his' own 
Bhakti or Mukti !” 

His face was on fire, says a witness, his eye;- 
hashed, his voice was choked, his body shaken and 
trembling. Suddenly he fled to his own room. 
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After a few minutes one or two of them 


went and looked into his room. Vivekananda was 


deep in meditation. They waited in silence. . . . 
An hou-r afterv/ards Vivekananda returned. His 
features still bore the traces of the violent storm, 
but he had recovered his calm. He said softly; 

“When one attains Bhakti, one’s heart and 
nerves become so soft and delicate that they can¬ 
not bear even the touch of a flower ! Do you 
know that I cannot even read a novel nowadays ? 
1 cannot think or talk of Sri Ramakrishaa long, 
without being overwhelmed. So 1 am trying and 
trying always to keep down the welling rush of 
tJhakti within me. I am trying to bind and bind 
myself with the iron chains of Jnana, for still my 
work for my motherland is unfinished, and my 
message to the world not yet fully delivered. So, 
as soon as I find that Bhakti feelings are trying 
to come up and sweep me ofi my feet, I give a 
hard knock to them and make myself as firm as 
adamant by bringing up austere Jnana. Oh, I 
have work to do ! I am a slave of Ramakrishna, 
who left his work to be done by me and will not 
give me rest till I have finished it 1 ... Oh, his 
love for me ! . . .” 

He was again unable to proceed from emotion. 
Yogananda thereupon tried to distract his 
thoughts, for tlicy feared a fresh outburst.' 

From that day onwards there was never a word 
of protest against Vivekananda’s methods. What 
could they object to him tliat he had not already 


‘ The Jjje of the Swami Vivekananda^ III, pp. 159-161. 
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ght himself ? They had read to the depth 
great tortured soul. 



Every mission is dramatic, for it is accomplished 
at the expense of him who receives it, at the ex¬ 
pense of one part of his nature, of his rest, of his 
health, often of his deepest aspirations. Vivcka- 
nanda shared his countrymen’s nature wdth their 
vision of God, their need to flee from life and the 
world as v/andering monks, eitluT for meditation, 
for study, or driven by the ecstasy of love, to the 
everlasting flight of the unattached soul which has 
no resting place, in order never to lose contact with 
the Universal One. Those who watched him 
closely often heard a sigh of weariness and regret 
coming from the depths of his heart.^ 

Rut he had not chosen his way of life. His 
mission had chosen him. 

“There is no rest for me. What Ramakrishna 

"*• “ I was t>orn for the life of the scholar, retired, quiet, 
poring over my books. But the Mother dispenses otherwise. 
Yet the tendency is there. . . (June 3, 1897, Alniora), 

He had hours of intense religious vision, “ when work 
seemed to him more than illusion.” (October, 1898). 

One day he had been arguing with considerable irritation 
with one of Ills monks, Virajananda, in order to tear him away 
from his meditations and force him to useful action : 

How could you think of meditating for hours ? Enough 
if you can concentrate your mind for five minutes or even 
one minute. For the rest of the time one has to occupy 
liimself with studies and some work for the general good.” 

Virajananda did not agree and went away in silence. 
V^ivekananda said to another monk that he understood only 
too well. “ d’he memories of the Pnrivrafaka (wandering) 
days were among the sweetest and the happiest of his whole 
life, and he would give anything if he could again have that 
unkm^wnness freed from all cares of public life.” (Januart' 13, 
1901). v; . 
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:d Kali took possession of my soul, and body 
or four days l>efore he left this earth. And 
that forces me to work, work, and never allows me 
to bussy myself with my own personal needs/'^ 

It made him forget himself and his desires, his 
well-being, even his health for the good of others.^ 
And he had to inculcate the same faith in his 
apostolic militia. This was only possible by stir¬ 
ring in them the energy of action. He had to 
deal with a nation of ^'dyspeptics”, drunk with 
their own sentimentality.’'^ That is why he could 
he harsh sometimes in order to harden them. He 

lit was shortly before his death that, speaking to a disciple, 
Saratchandra Chakravard, Vivekananda told him about this 
inystevious transmission which took place in him three or four 
days before Ramakrishna’s dcatli : ^ • c f 

“ Ramakrishna made me come alone and sit in 
him, while he gazed into my eyes, and passed into Samadhi. 
Tlien I perceived a powerful current of subtle force, like an 
electric shock. My body was transpierced. I also lost, 
consciousness. For how long 1 do not know. . . . When 
I returned to myself, I saw the Master weeping. He said to 
me with an infinite tenderness : ‘ Q my Naren, 1 am nothing 
now but a poor fakir. I have given thee all. By virtue of this 
gift thou wilt do great things in this world; and not^ till 
afterwards will it be permitted to thee to return. . . It 
seems to me that it was tliis force which carried me into tht 
turmoil and makes me work, work. ...” 

^ I should consider it a great honour, if I had to go tlirough 
hell in doing good to my country.” (October, 1897). 

“ The Sannyasin t.ike 9 two vows : i. to realise truth, n. to 
help the world. Above all he renounces all thoughts of 
heaven!” (To Nivedita, July, 1899). 

In Indian thought heaven is lower than communion with 
Brahman. From lieaven there is a return. 

^ ** A nation of dyspeptics, indulging in antics to the accom¬ 
paniment of Khol aid Karatal and sin^ng Kirtanas and other 
songs of sentimental type. ... I wish to stimulate energy, 
even by means of jnartial music, and proscribe everything mat 
titillates languorous sentiments. . . (Dialogue with Sarat- 
chindia, 1901). 
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f ished “in all fields of activity to awaken 
.usterc elevation of spirit which arouses heroism/' 
This was to be accomplished by both manual and 
spiritual work, scientific research, and the service 
of man. Jf he attached so much importance to 
the teaching of the Vedanta, it was becatv>^ he 
saw in it a sovereign tonic : 

“Id revivify the country through the thunder¬ 
ing notes of the Vedic rhythm/^ 

He violated the heart not only of others^ but 
; aho his own, although he was only too aware 
. that the heart is a source of the divine. .As a 
leader of men he did not want to stifle it, but to 
put it in its proper place. Where the heart had 
the ascendancy, he debased it, where it was in an 
inferior position, he exalted it.’ He desired an 
I exact equilibrium of inner powers,^ in view of the 
work to be done in the direction of human, service, 
for that was the most pressing: the igno.rance, 
suffering and misery of the masses could not wait. 

It is true that equilibrium is never stable. It is 

^Tn the Punjab, the country of fighting races, he encouraged 
Bhakti, though he condemned it in Bengal. He went so far 
as to long in Lahore for the processions of dances and religious 
songs, the Samkirtanas, which he had held up to derision in 
Lalcutta. For “this land of the Five Rivers (Punjab) is 
spiritually dry,” and it needed watering. (November, 1897). 

Bcfoie his second journey to the W'est, when he was tracing 
ideal of religious life, he said to them : 

You must try to conibhie in your life immense idealism 
'vitii inimen.y^ practicality. You must be prepared to go into 
deep medication niow, and the next mom-.'nt you must be ready 
to go and cultivate^ those fields. You must be prepared to 
explain the intricacies of the Shastras now, and (he next 
moment to go and sell the produce of the Felds in the market.*' 
he object of the monastery wr;s man-naking. "‘The true 
man is he who is strong a.s strength itself and yet possesses 
a woman's heart.” (June, 1899). ' 



Mularly difficuh' to acquire^ and even more 
tolt to maintain, in those extreme races, who 
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pass immediately from the rcxl heat of exaltation 
to the dead ashes of desire ; and it was a harder 
task still in tlie case of a man such as Viveka- 
nanda, torn betw'een twenty contradictory demons, 
faith, science, art, all the passions of victory and 
action. It was wonderful that he kept in his 
feverish hands to the end the equal balance 
between the two poles : a burning love of the 
Absolute (the Advaita) and the irresistible appeal 
of suffering Humanity. And what makes him .so 
appealing to us is that at those times when equili¬ 
brium was no longer pos.sible, and he had to make 
a choice, it was the latter that won the day : he 
sacrificed everything else to Pity,^ to “poor suffer¬ 
ing Humanity,” as Beethoven, his great European 
brothc'-, .said. 

The lieautiful episode of Girlsh is a moving 
example; 

It will be remembered that this disciple of Rama- 
krislma- the celebrated Bengali dramatist, writer 
and comedian, who had led the life of a “liber- 
cint” in the double sense of the classic age until 
the moment when the tolerant and mischievous 
li.sher of the Ganges took him upon his hook—had 
since, without leaving the world, become the most 
ardent and sincere of the converts ; he .spent his 
d.ays in a constant transport of faith through love, 
of Bh.-ikii Yoga. But he had kept his freedom af 
■*' speech ; and all Ramakrishna’s disciples showetl 

^Speaking to his monks at Belur, he said once (1899) ; 

“If your brain and your heart come into conflict, follow 
your heart I ■ 
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great respect'for the sake of their MastI 
i^:t5TOcmory. • 

One day he came in while Vivekananda was dis¬ 
cussing the most abstract philosophy with a 
disciple. Vivekananda broke off and said to him 
* in a mockingly affectionate tone : 

“ V/cll, Girish, you did not care to make a study 
of these things, but passed your days with your 
‘Krishnas and your Vishnus’." 

Girish replied : 

“Well, Naren, let me ask you one thing. Of 
Vedas and Vedanta you have read enough. But 
are there remedies prescribed in them for these 
wailings, these cries of hungry mouths, these abo¬ 
minable sins . . . and the many other evils and 
miseries that one meets with every day ? The 
mother of the house there, who at one rime fed 
daily fifty mouths, has not the wherewithal to 
ctx>k even for herself and her children for the last 
three days ! The lady of such-and-such a family 
has teen violated by ruffian.s and tortured to 
death. Tlie young widow of so-and-so has 
succumbed from causing abortion to hide her 
slwrac ! . . i .rsk you. Naren, have you found 

in the Vedas any preventive for these evils ? . .” 

And as Girish continued in this vein of shar}i 
irony, depicting the dark and dismal side of 
society, Vivekananda sat speechless and deeply 
moved. Thinking of the pain and misery of the 
world, tears c.tme into his eyes and to hi<.le his 
feelings he walked out of the room. Girish said 
to the disciple : 

“Now, did you see with your own eyes wdiat a 
large heart your Guru possesses ? I do not esteem 
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Vivekananda returned, 
that his heart was gnawing 
poverty and distress of his cou 
horted him to do something by^ 
relief centre at least. And turnii 
said : 

“ Ah, Girish, the thought comes t 
if I have to tindei go a thousand bi, 
the misery of the world, aye, even tc 
least pain from anyone, I shall chcc 
it ! . . . 


The generous passion of his pitiful heart 
mastered bis brethren and disciples, and one and 
all, they dedicated themselves to the multiple 

forms of human Service, which he pointed out to 
them. 

During the summer of 1897 Akhandananda, with 
the help of tw'o disciples sent him by Vivekananda, 
or four or five months'fed and nursed hundreds 
of poor people .suffering from femine in the district 

• 7 he Life of the Smtni Vivekananda, JIf, pp, 165467. 
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'oilcGted abati' 
inagc, at Mobuia, 
li. With Francis- 
' nda devoted him- 
ehildren without 
i 1899} he taught 
tailoring, joinery, 
writing, arithmetic 

-.'rigunatita opened a 
.ij, 1 x 1 two months he 
eighty-four villages. Other 
ished at Dcoghur, Dakshinesw'ar 


< ) : /ear, April-May, 1898, o. raobilisa- 

i . Ramakrishna Mission against the 

■ ' . ■ ,d broken, out in Calcutta, took 

1 > aanda, ill though he was, hastily 

1 the Himalayas to put hiranelf at 
the relief work. Money was lacking, 
they had at their disposal had been 
jh the purchase of a site for the construction 
- new monastery. Vivekananda did not hesitate 
xor an instant: 

“ Seil it, if necessary,” he ordered. “ We are 
Sannyasins, we ought always to be rea^y 
under the trees and live on what we beg every¬ 
day.” 

A big stretch of ground was rented and sanitary 
camps laid out upon it. Vivekananda came to live 
in a poor locality to inspire courage in the people 
and cheer up the workers. Tlie management or 
the work was entrusted to Sister Nivedita 
(Margaret Noble), recently arrived from Europe, 
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he Swattits Sadanaacla and Shivananda 
ral other helpers* They supervised the 
disinfection and the cleansing of four of the main 
poor quarters of Calcutta. Vivekananda called 
the .students to a meeting (April, 1899), and re¬ 
minded them of their duty in times of calamity. 
They organised themselves into bands to inspect 
poor houses, to distribute pamphlets of hygiene 
and to set the example of scavenging. Every Sun 
day they came to 'he meetings of the RamakrLshna 
Mission to report to Si.ster Nivedita. 

The Mission also adopted the holy custom of 
making the annivensary of Ramakrishna a festival 
for the poor, and of feeding thousands on that day 
at all the centres of the Order. 

And so a new spirit of solidarity and brotherly 
communion between all classes of the nation was 
formed in India. 

Parallel to this work of .social mutual aid, 
education and Vedantic preaching were under¬ 
taken ; for, to use his own words, Vivekananda 
wanted India to have “ an Islamic body and a 
V idantic heart.” During 1897 Ramakrishnananda, 
who was giving lectures in Madras and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, opened eleven classes in different parts 
of the city; side by side he carried on teaching 
work and cared for the starving. In themiddle 
of the same year Vivekananda sent Shivananda to 
Ceylon to preach the Vedarta. Educationalists 
were seized with a holy passion. Vivekananda 
rejoiced to hear the headmistress of a school for 
young girls say to him : • 

' Tliis was done on the occasion of the second plague out¬ 
break in \Z99.~PuhHsher. 
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these young girls as the Divine Mtn| _ 
i^^hagavaci). I do not Liow any other worship.” 

Soon after the founding of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vivekananda was obliged to stop his 
own activities and undergo a course of treatment 
for several weeks at Almora. Nevertheless he was 
able to write : 

“The movement is begun. It will never stop.” 
duly 9, 1897). 

“Only one idea was burning in my brain—-to 
start the machine for elevating the Indian masses 
and that I have succeeded in doing to a certain 
extent. It would have made your heart glad to 
.see how' m.y boys are working iji the midst of 
famine and disease and misery—nursing by the 
mat-bed of the cholera-stricken p:iriah and feeding 
the starving Chruidala, and the Lord sends help to 
me and to them all. . . . He is w'ith me, the 
Beloved, as be was when I was in America, in 
England, when I was roaming about unknown 
from place to place in India. . . . J feel my task 
is done—at most three or foui years more of life 
is left.^ 1 have lost all wish for my salvation. I 
never wanted earthly enjoyments. I must see ray 
machine in strong working order, and then, kiiow- 
ing for certain that I have put in a lever for the 
good of humanity, in India at least, which no 
jx)wcr catt drive back, 1 will sleep w'ithout caring 
what will be next. And may I be born again and 
again, and suffer thousands of miseries, .so that I 
may wor.ship the 'only God that exists, the only 
(jod I believe in, the .sum total of all souls.”" 


^ There remained exactly five. He died in July, 1902. 
-Cf. The Life of the Sivami Vit'eJ(um-ndj, III, 178. 
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made use of the least respite from his illness 
"fo increase his work tenfold. From August to 
December, 1897, he went like a whirlM'ind through 
Northern India from tlie Punjab to Kashmir, 
sowing his seed wherever he went. He discussed 
with the Maharajah the possibility of founding a 
great Advaitist monastery in Kashmir, he preach- 
eel to the students of the l.ahore colleges, urging 
strei'.gth and belief in man as a preparation for 
belief in God, and he formed among them an 
association, purely unsectarian, for the relief, 
hygiene and education of the people. Wherever 
he went he never wearied of trying to rebuild 
individual character in India, by helping each 
man to be delivered of the God within him. He 
constai tly subjected faith to the test of action. 
He tried to remedy social injustices by preaching 
intermarriage between the castes and sub-divisions 
of castes, so that they might draw near to each 
other, by ameliorating the condition of outcasts, 
by occupying liimself with the fate of unmarried 
women and of Hindu widows, by fighting secta¬ 
rianism wherever it was to be found, and vain 
formalism, the “ don’t-touchisms,” as he called 
them. At tlie same time— (the two tasks were 
irnplementary)—he worked for the reconstruction 
’ the Hindu' intellect by spreading a real know- 
dge of Sanskrit, by seeking to integrate Western 
ience in it, and by reviving the Indian gniver- 
es, so that they might produce men, rather than 
ilomas and officials. 

.*c coraes the admirable confession of faith that I have 
ady quoted in p. 29 and to which I shall return again in. 
iinal examination -of Vivekananda’s thought. 
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^ ^^iicrc was no thought of Hind of^-nic 

•olitical independence of India, haVing risen 
against England. He depended on Krin'sH co¬ 
operation as on the co-operation of the universe. 
And as a matter of fact England helped his work • 
in default of the State, Anglo-Saxon disciples from 
London and New York brought the Swami their 
personal devotion and sufficient funds to buy land 
ancl build the great monastery of Belur.' 

1 he year 1898 was chiefly, devoted to arrangc- 
ments for the new working of the Ramakrishna 
Alaui, and to the founding of journals or reviews 
winch were to be the, intellectual organs of the 
Order and a means for the education of India.^ 

* 

But the chkf importance of this year, 1898, was 
V ivcK<in<^ndci s training of his W cstern divsciplcs. 

T Swami wanted the political independence of 

Indio,—^ 

On fifteen acres of land situated upon the other bank of 
the Gangc.s opposite the old building of Baranagore, near 
The purchase tcok place during the first months of 
; the bmidmg was begun in April under the architect 
who i'ceame Swami Vijnananaiida- 
~ P’-abuddha Bharata, already in cxiistenee, had been .suspend- 
ed as a result of die death of its young editor. It was tak*'fi 
.^'■er by Sevier, and transferred from Madra . to Alinora, urr^' 
the eiiitorship of a re.iiarkable ina.n who had withdrawn f Cf 
the world, and whose kindred passion for the public 'rif 
had attracted him to Vivekananda, who had initiated him T 
h/s Order after only a few days of preparation under the ■ *?■ 
of Swami Svvarupananda. He was the master of Mis^ > C. 
(Nivedira) ill Hindu religious literature. He was tc heirf 
the President of the Advaita Ashraina. 

At thp Iwginuing of 1899, another monthly review A 
founded, Udhodhun, under thr direction of Swami Trig 
tita Its guiding principles were never to attack anyblci 
taith, to present the doctrine of the Vedas in the s‘mre 
form so that it tnight be accessible to ail, to find roojuy 
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'iiey had come at his ca,ll~i4iss Margaret Noble 
at the end ot January—to found' in conjU|iiction 
’.virh Miss Muller model institutions for the educa¬ 
tion of Indian women—Mrs. Ole Bull and Miss 
Josephine MacLeod in February.‘ In March 


tlclinitc q.xstions of hygiene and education, .md the oity,steal 
and spiritual bettennent of the race, and to spread ideas of 
.moral purity, mutual aid and universal Ivarmony. 

For of these magazines Vivekananda publisiied in 

tugiist, 1898, lus beautiful po<OTi : To the Awakened India. 
■nich IS a real manifesto of .active energy and realised faith : 
AM akc, arisi,; and dream no more i 
This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
WC.JVCS unthreaded garlands with our thoughts, 

Of dowers sweet or noxious,—and none 

Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 

The softc.st breath of Truth drives back to 

Prim;d nothingness. Be bold, and face 

The Truth I J3e one with it I Let visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams, 

Which are Eternal Love and Service EVec.” 

(The Complete Wor^s of Stt/umt Vivekananda, W, pp. 323- 
1 verse of the p<')eni has been given here.) 

:db> MacLeod, who has done me the honour of com- 
uimcating her memories, had known Vivekananda lor more 
lan four years, and he had been her guest for months at- a 
me. But though she was devoted to him. she never re- 
punced her independence, nor did he demand it. He always 
avc lull liberty to those who had not voluntarily contracted 
Avs. ^o she remained a friend and a free helper, not an 
utiated disciple like Nivedita. She told me that she had asked 
9 ermiss.on before she came to rejoin the Swaini in India. 

aad replied with this imperious message (which I quote 
)m memory) : o y ^ 

Come, if you wish to see poverty, degradation, dirt and 
;n m Kgs, who speak of Gxl! But if you w-ant anything 
e, do not come ! Foi wc cannot bear one more word c>f 
ticism. 

She confprmt'ci strictly to rhi.v reservation, imposed by the 
npasMonatc love of Vivebnanda for his debased people, 
ose humiliations he resented witlt wounded pride. But on 
• (xcasion she happened to make a laughing remark w'ith 
ird to a Bralimin of grotesque appearance whom they met 
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■gartt Noble took the vow of Brahmachary^ 
the name of Nivedita (the Consecrated One). 
Vivekananda introduced her in warm terms to the 
Calcutta public as a gift of England to India, and 
that he might the better root out all trace of the 
memories, prejudices and customs of her country/ 
he took her with a group of disciples on a journey 
of several months through historic India." 

in the Hlimlayas. Vivekaiiauda turned on her like a Uon,' 
withered her with a glance and cried : 

“ Hands off I Who are you ? What have you ever done r 
She remained silentv disconcerted. Later she learnt that t’ 
very same poor Br; hmin had been one of those who by j<.'• 
ging had collected the sura to make it possible for Vivekanam 
Lc> undertake his journey to the West. And .she realised tl 
a man’s real self is not what he appears, bur. what he does. 

“How can 1 best help you?” she asked when she fn 
arrived. ^ 

“ Love India.” 

Thi.s was no manifestation of the evil spirit of chauvinis 
or hosulity to die West. In 1900, when he established tl 
Svvami Tnriyananda in California, he said to him : 
this day, de.stroy even the memory of India wdthin you.” J 
order to work profoundly upon a people for its real betto' 
ment, it is necessary to become one with that people and forge 
oneself in it: that was the principle Vivekananda imposed o 
his disciples. 

-'She has left an account of this journey and tl>c talks wit) 
Vivekunnnda in her Notts of Some Wanderings with th 
Swami Viucl{/inadda, I also owe to Miss MacLccxl’s rcmini*v 
cenecs (also of the party) many precious notes, cspeciaF^^ o: 
die moml <Hsciplinc to which Vivekananda subjected Niv. ^ 

He had not the slightest respect for her instinctive nation 
loyalty, for her habits oi her dislikes as a Westerner ; j 
constantly humiliated her proud and logical English charade 
Perhaps in this way he wished to defend himself and h 
against the passionate adoration she had for Jvim ; althou:- 
Nivediui’s feelings for him were always absolutely pure, . 
{>tThaps saw their danger. He snubbed her mercilessly a* 
found fault with ail she did. He hurt her. She came ba 
to her companions overwhelmed and in tears. Eventually tf 
remonstrated with Vivekananda for his excessive severity, r 
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this is curious—while plunging th 
companions into the religious abyss of 
lost himself in ir until he seemed to be 
submerged. Men saw the great Advaitist, the 
fervent worshipper of tiie Absolute without form 
or face, go chrough a phase of devouring passion 
for tl)e legendary Gods, for the sovereign pair : 
Shiva and the Mother. Undoubtedly in this he 
was only following the example of his Master, 
Raniakrishna, in whose heart there was room for 
the formless God, and for the forms of all Gods, 
and who for years on end had experienced the bliss 
of passionate abandon to the beautiful Goddess. 
But the striking point in Vivekananda’s case is 
that he came to it after, not before, he had 
mastered the Absolute;* and he brought to his 
passion for them all the tragic vehemence of his 
nature, so that he clothed the Gods, especially 
Kali, in a quite different atmosphere from the one 
in which the ecstatic tenderness of Ramakrishna 
had enveloped them. 

After a stay at Altnora, where the Seviers were 
already established and where the Advaita 
Ashrama was about to be built—then after a 
journey to Kashmir in three house-boats up the 
river through the Vale of Srinagar—Vivekananda 
with Nivedita at the cn<l of July, 1898, undertook 
the great pilgrimage to the cave of Amarnath in a 
glacial N'alley of the Western Himalayas. They 

froni that liiiic it was softened, and light entered Nivedila’s 
heart. She only felt more deeply the price of the Master’s 
confidence, and the happiness of submitting to his rules of 
thought. 

** The Swami. had been devoted to Kali even before he had 
realised the Absolute. — Piihlbher. 
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part of a crowd of two or three rhna, 
grims, forming at each halting place a whole 
town of tents. Nivedita noticed a sudden change 
come over her Ma.ster. He became one of the 
(hou,sands, scrupulously observing the most 
humble practices demanded by custom. In order 
to reach their goal it was necessary to climb for 
days up rocky slopes, along dangerous paths, to 
cross several miles of glacier, and to bathe in the 
sacred torrents in spite of the cold. On Au,gu.st 2, 
the day of the annual festival, they arrived at the 
enormous cavern large enough to contain a vast 
cathedral : at the back rose the ice-Iingam-—great 
Shiva Himself. Everyone had to enter naked his 
body smeared with ashes. Behind the others. 


trembliirg with emotion^ Vivekananda enteted in 
an almost fainting condition ; and there, prostrate, 


m the darkness of the cave, before that whiteness, 
surrounded by the music of hundreds of voices 


singing, he had a vision. . . ■ Shiva appeared to 


him. He would never say what he had seen and 

heard.But the bkw of the apparition on 

his tense nerves wms such that he almost died. 
When he emerged from the grotto, there was a clot 
of blood in his left eye, and his heart was dilated 
and never regained its normal condition. For 
days afterwards he .spoke of nothing but Shiva, he 
saw Shiva everywhere ; he was .satiir ited by Him; 
the snowy Himalaya was Shiva seated on His 
throne. , . . 


A month later he was possessed in turn by the 
Mother, Kali. The Divine Maternity was omni¬ 
present. He worshipped Her even in the person 
of a little girl of four years old- But it was not 
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peaceful gujse that SheJ^appearcd tol 
.!>-Tlis intense meditation led him to the dark 
f u • of the symbol Ke had a terrible vision of 
Kali—the mighty Dostriictrcss, lurking behind 
the veil of life — the terrible One hidden by the 
dust of the living who pass by, ai^d all the appear¬ 
ances raised by their feet. During the evening in 
a fever he groped in the dark for pencil and 
paper, and wrote his famous poem. Kali the 
Mother; then he fell exhausted : 

“The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds arc covering clouds, 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Are the souls of a million lunatics,— 

Just loose from the prison house,— 
Wrenching trees by the roots, 

Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray, 

And sv/irls up mountain-waves. 

To reach the pitch v sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 
A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrimed and black— 
Scattering plagues and sorrows, 

Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou ‘Time’, the All-Destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, come ! 


-'Sl 
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^ . 

WHt) dares misery love 
And hug the form of Death, 

Daiicc ia Destruction’s datice, 

To him the Mother coraes.”^ 

He said to Nivedita: 

“ Learn to recognise the Mother as instinctively 
in evil, terroj', sorrow and annihilation, as in that 
which makes for sweetness and joy. Fools put a 
garland of flowers around Thy neck, O Mother, 
and then start back in terror and call Thee ‘ The 
Merciful’ .... Meditate on death. Worship the 
Terrible. Only by the worship of the Terrible can 
the Terrible itself be overcome and Immortality 
gained. , , . There could be bliss in torture too. 
. . . 1'he Mother Herself is Brahman. Even Her 
curse is blessing. The heart must become a 
cremation ground, pride, selfishness, desire, all 
burnt to ashes. Then, and then alone, will the 
Mother come ! ” 

And the Englishwoman, shaken and bewildereil 
by the storm, saw the good onler and comfort of 
her Western faith disappearing in the typhoon of 
the Cosmos invoked by the [ndi.an visionary. She 
wrote : 

“ As he spoke, the underlying egoism of worship 
that is devoted to the kind God, to Providence, 
the consoling Divinity, without‘’a heart for God in 
rhe earthquake, or God in the volcano, overwhelm¬ 
ed the listener. One saw that such worship was 
at bottom, a.s the Hindu calls it, merely ‘ shop- 
keeping', and one realised the infinitely greater 
bolchiess and truth of the teaching that God mani¬ 
fests through, evil as well as through good. One 

1 The Complete U’o/'^s of the Swami Vivel(an<mda, tV, p. 319. 
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the true attitude of mind wili, t 
i6t to be baffled by the personal self, was in 
fact ihatt! determination, in the stern words of the 
Swami "‘Vivekananda, ‘to seek death, not life, to 
hurl ontifsclf upon the sword’s point, to become one 
with the: Terrible for evermore ! ’ 

Once /hiore we see in this paroxysm the will to 
heroism, which to Vivekananda was the soul of 
action. Ultimate Truth, desiring to be seen in all 
its terrible nakedness and refusing to be softened. 
Faith, which expects nothing in return for its free 
bestowilig and scorns the bargain of ' giving to 
get in return ’’ and all its promise of Paradise — for 
its indetructible energy is like steel forged upon 
the arvTl by the blows of the hammer.^ 


^ The Master as I Sau/ Him, by Nived>ta of Raiviakrishna- 
Vivekananda, p. 169. 

“ Even the tender Ramakrishna knew the terrible face of 
the Mother, hut he loved Her smile better. 

“One day/' so Sivanath Sastri, one of the founders and 
heads of the Sadharan Brahrno Samaj, relates, was pre.sent 
when several men began to argue about the attributes of God, 
and if they were more or less according to reason. R ima- 
krishna stopped them, saying, 'Enough, enough. Wh.at is the 
use of disputing whether the Divine attributes are reasonable 
or iiot ? . . . You say that God is good : can you convince 
me of His goodness by thh reasoning r* lx>f>k at the flood 
that has iust c.aused the death of thousands. How can you 
prove that a benevolent God ordered ic ? You will perhaps 
reply that tliis same flood swept away unclean nesses and watered 
the ear?:h . . . etc. But could not a good God do that witliout 
dr^vning thonsand.s of innocent men, women and children r * 
I'ereupon one of the disptttants. said, ‘Then, ought W'e to 
believe th^n God is cruel.?' ‘O idiot/ cried R^vnakrishna, 
'vho said that? Fold your hands and say humbly, “O God, 
we are too [ecblr and too weak to understand Thy nature 
and Thy deeds. Deign to enlighten us P' . . . Do not argue. 
Love I ’ “ 

(^eminisec/iees of Raniakrhhui by Sivanath Sastri). 
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gre^jl Christian ascetics knew ^ 
experience this virile pleasLu*e. Evetr - Pascal 
tasted of it. But instead of its leading tC;> detach¬ 
ment from action, Vivekananda was ins;pired by 
it with a red'hoc zeal, that steeled his vyill and 
flung him into the thick of the fight witii tenfold 
renewed zest. { 

He espoused all the sufferings of the world. 

One had the impression^’ WTOte Nivedita, as if 
no blow to any in the world could pass and leave 
our Master's heart untouched : as if no pain even 
to that of death could elicit anything but love and 
blessing.”*^ 

‘M have bugged,” he said, ‘'the Form of.Death.” 

He was possessed by it for several monhs. He 
heard no other voice but that of the Motiier, airL 
it had a terrible reaction upon hisS health. When 
he returned, his monks were terrified by the 
change. He remained plunged in concentration 
so intense that a question ten tunes repealed would 
invoke no answ^er. He rccogiiised that its cause 
was “an intense Tapasya” (the fire of asceticism). 

“Shiva Himself has entered into my brain. He 
go ! ” 

Fur the rationalist minds of Europe who find 
such obsession by personal Gods repugnant, it may 
be u‘>eful to recall the explanation Vivekananda had 
given a year after to his companions : 


The knowledge oE tlie terrible God was the same both with 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. But their attitude was 
different Ramakrishna bowed his head and kissed die Divine 
foot which trampled on his heart. ‘Vivekauanda, head erect, 
looked death in the eyes ; and his sombre joy of act'on rejoiced 
in it. He ran to Iiurl himself ufK>n the point of the sword-’’ 
^ Probably the moral upheaval caused shortly before by the 
death of his faithful friend, Goodwin, and of Pavhari Baba, 
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e Totality of all souls—not tlijpaman alon’ 
~is the Persona! God. The will oir the Totality 
nothing ean re,sist. It is what we know as Law. 
And that is v.'hat we mean by Shiva, Kali, and so 
on.”* 

But the powerful emotivity of the great Indian 
projected in images of fire that w'hich in European 
brains remains at the reasoning stage. Never for 
an instant was his profound faith in the Advaita 
shaken. But by the inverse road to Ramakrishna, 
he reached the same pitch of universal compre¬ 
hension—the same belvedere of thought—^.where 
man is at the same time the circumference and the 
centre ; the totality of souls and each individual 
soii,l—^the AU.M" containing tliem and becoming 
reabsorbed in the eternal Nada—the starting point 
and the end of the double unending movement. 
His brother-monks from this time had some 
obscure inkling of his identity with Ramakrishna. 
Preniananda said to him once : 

“ Is there any difference between you and 
Ramakrishna ? ” 


*> ' ‘ 

He returned to the monastery, to the new Math 
of Belur, and consecrated it on December 9, 1898. 
At Calcutta a few days before, on November 12, 

(June, 1898), prepared the way for this inner irruption of the 
terrible GofJdess. * 

^ During his second voyage to .Europe on the boat in sight 
of the coast of Sicily, (C/, Talks with Nivedita, in the book : 
TA/? Master as I Suw Him,) 

^T)r OM, the sacred word. It is, according to the old Hindu 
belief and the defmiiion of Vivekananda himself, ' the kernel 
of all sounds and the symbol of Brahman. . . . The Universe 
ir created of this sound.’* “ Nada-Brahman/’ he said, “is the 
Brahman Soand, , . . the most subtle in the Universe.” (C/. 
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c day festival of the Mother, NiveciifaT 

school foi- girls was opened. In spite of illness and 
suffoc.atirig attacks of asthma from which he 
emerged with his face blue like that of a drowning 
man, he pushed on the organisation of his Mission 
with Saradananda’s help. The swarm was at 
ivork. Sanskrit, Oriental and Western philo¬ 
sophy, manual work and meditation alike were 
taught tliere. He himself set the example. After 
hi.s les.sons on metaphysics he tilled the garden, 
dug a well and kneaded bread.^ He was a living 
hymn, of Work. 

“ Only a great monk (in the widest sense : a 
man vowed to the service of the Absolute) can be 
a great worker ; for he is without attachments. . . . 
There were no greater work .s than Buddha and 
Christ. . . . No work is secular. All work is 
adoration and w'onship. . .” 

Moreover there was no hierarchy in the forms of 
work. All useful work was noble. . . . 

“ If my Gurubhais told me that I was to pass 
the rest of my life cleaning the drains of the Math, 
a.S3uredly I should do it. He alone is a great 
leader who knows how to obey for tiie public 
good. ...” 

Tiie lir.st duty was “ renunciation ”. 

“ Without renunciation no religion (he might 
have .said ; “ no deep foundation of the spirit ”) 
can endure.” 

And the man who has “ renounced ”, the 


“ The Mantram ; Om. Word a.Qd Wisdom ” in Bha\ti Yoga : 
The Complete War^s of the Swami Vivehananda, HI, pp. 56- 
5S.) 

^ He attached great importance .to physical exercise : 

“I vvant sappers and miners in the army of rehgion. Soj 
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lyasin”, so say the "'^edas. “s.l|Sids on the 
of the Vedas,” “for he is freed from sects, 
churclies and prophets.” He dwells in God. God 
dwells in him. Let him only believe ! 

“ The history of the world is the history .of a 
few men who had faith in themselves. That faith 
calls out the Divinity within. You can do anyc 
thing. Yf»u fail only when you do not strive 
sufficiently to manifest infinite power. As soon as 
a man or a nation loses faith in himself, death 
comes. Believe first in yourself, and then in God. 
A handful of strong men wnll move the world. . . .” 

Then be brave. Bravery is the highest virtue. 
Dare to .speak die whole truth always, “to all 
without distinction, without equivocation, without 
fear, without compromise.” Do not trouble about 
the rich and great. The Sannyasin should have 
nothing to do vrith the rich. To pay respects to 
the rich and hang on to them for support is con¬ 
duct which becomes a public woman. The 
Sannyasin’s duty is widi the poor. He should 
treat the poor with loving care and serve them 
joyfully with all his might. 

“ If you seek your own salvation, you will go to 
hell. It is the salvation of others that you must 
.seek . . . and even if you have to go to hell in 
working for others, tuu is worth more than to 
gain heaven by seeking your own salvation. . . . 
Sri Ramakrishna came and gave his life for the 
world. I will also sacrifice my life ; you also, 

boy.t, set yourselves to the task of training your muscle.s. For 
ascetics mortification is all right For workers weli-devdoped 
bodies, muscles of iron and nerves of steel !*' 

11 
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;vcry one d': yon, 



_^ _ . ^ ^ should do the same. All_ 

works and so fordi are only a beginning. Believe 
me, irom the shedding of our life-blood will arise 
gigantic, heroic workers and warriors of God who 
will revolutionise the whole world.’? 

His words are great music, phrases in the style 
of Beethoven, stirring rhythms like the imych of 
Handel choruses. I cannot touch these sayings of 
his, scattered as they arc through the pages of 
books at thirty years’ distance, without receiving 
a thrill through my body like an electric shock. 
And what shocks, what transports must have been 
produced when in burning words they issued from 
dre lips of the hero ! 

He felt himself dying. But 
“. . . Life is a battle. I..et me die fighting. 
Two years of physical suffering have taken from 
me twenty years of life. But the soul is unchanged, 
it is always here, the same fool, the fool with a 
single idea ; Atman. ...” 




IX 


THE SECOND JOURNEY 
TO THE WEST 

He set out upon a second journey to the West in 
order to iiispect the works he iiad founded and to 
fan the flame. This time he took with him^ one 
of the most learned of his brethren, Turiyananda, 
a man of high caste and noble life, and learned 
in Sanskrit studies. 

“ The last time,” he said, “ they saw a warrior. 
Now' I want to show them a Brahmin.” 

Ele left" under very diilcrenc conditions from, 
those of his return : in his emaciated body he 
carried a brazier of energy, breathing out action 
and combat, and so disgusted with the supinencss 
of his devitalised people that on the boat in sight 
of Corsica he celebrated “the Lord of War” 
(Najroleon).® 

In his contempt for moral cowardice he went so 

* Nivedita went with them. 

^ On Tune 20, 1899 he travelled from Calcutta by Madras, 
Colonribo, Aden, Naples, Marseilles. On July 31, he was iu 
Lonc-»n. On August 16, he le.6t Glasgow' for New York. He 
stayed in the United States until July 20, 1900, chiefly in 
California. From August 1 to October 24, he visited France, 
and went to Paris and Brittany, Then by Vienna, the Balkans, 
Constantinople, Greece and he returned to India and 

arrived at the beginning of December, 1900. 

^ He recalled also the energy of Robespierre. He was full 
of the epic history of Europe. Before Gilbraltar his imagina¬ 
tion saw on the shore the galloping horses dE the Moors and 
the great Arab invasion disembarking. ', . . 
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as to prefer the vigour of crime/ and the 
grew, the deeper was his conviction that the 
East and the West must espouse each other. He 
saw in India and Europe “two organisms in full 
youth . . . two great experiments neither of 
which is yet complete.” I'hey ought to be 
mutually helpful, but at the same time each should 
respect the free development of ilie, other. He did 
not allow himself to criticise their weaknesses : 
both of them were at the ungrateful age. They 
ought to grow up hand in haiul.^ When he 
returned to India a year and a half later, he was 
almost entirely detached from life, and all violence 

^ When people .^poke of the rarity of crime in India, he 
cried: “ Would God it were otherwise in my land 1 For 

this is verily the virtuousness of deatli.'' “The older I grow,” 
he added, “ the more everydung seems to me to lie in manli¬ 
ness : this is my new Gospel.” He went so far as to #y : 
“Do even evil like a man. Be wicked if you must on a great 
scale ! “ 


I hese vvordsS must be taken, it goes vv'itliout saying, (spoken 
ai> they were on the boat to save and tried frienris, ^^'ho were 
.not likely to misunderstand them), as one of the lingiiisde 
vhunderbolts, whereby the Kshatriya, the spiritual warrior, 
fulroHiaied against the shifting sand.s of the East. The true 
sen.se is probably that which I read in an old Italian motto ; 
Jgnama est jacere :—The vilest of crime.s is not to act. 

' Cf. the Interviews recorded by Nivedita. That which 
eiporges most clearly is his “ universal ” sense. He had hopes 
of democratic America, he was enthusiastic over the Italy of 
art, culture and liberiy-—the grcoi mother of Mazzini. He 
spoke of China as the treasury of tlic world. He fraternised 
with the martyred Babists of Persia. He embraced in equal 
love the India of the Hindus, die Mohammedans, <:md the 
Buddhists. He was Fred hy the Mogul Empire : when he 
.spoke of Akhar the tears cfunt, into his eyes. He could com¬ 
prehend and defend the grandeur of Oenghii; Khan and his 
drearn of Asiatic unity. He made Bu/Idi*a the subject of 
magnificent eulogy ; “ 1 arn the servant of the servants of 
Buddha. . . 


wiN/sr^^ 
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out of him, exorcised by the brutal f; 
"iiiis time unveiled in Western Imperialism ; 
he. had looked into its eyes, full of rapacious 
hatred. He had realised that during his first 
journey he had been caught by the power, the 
organisation anti the apparent democracy of 
America and Europe. Now he had discovered the 
.spirit of lucre, of greed, of Mammon, with its 
enormous combinations and ferocious struggle for 
supremacy. He was capable of renclcring homage 
to the grandeur of a mighty association. . . . 

“ Rut what beauty was there amongst a pack of 
wolves }" 

“Western life,” said a witness, “seemed hell to 
him. . . .” 



Material brilliance no longer deceived him. He 
saw the hidden tragedy, the weariness under the 
forced expenditure of energy, the deep sorrow 
under the frivolous mask. He said to Nivedita : 

“ Social life in the West is like a peal of 
laughter: bur miderneath it is a wail. It ends in 
a sob. The fun and frivolity are all on the 
surface ; really it is full of tragic intensity. . . . 
here (in India) it is sad and gloomy on the 
surf.ice, but underneath are carelessness and 
raerri ment.”' 

How had this all too prophetic vision come to 
him ? When and where had his glance, stripping 
the bark from the tree and revealing the canker 


His intuition of the unily of the hutnan race did not stop 
at tlic arbitrary divisions of races and nations. It made him 
:.ty tli.1t he had seen in the West some of the best Hindu 
types, and in India the be.st Christians. 

I'T/ie Master I tiaw Him, p. 145. 3rd edition. 
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lowing at the heart of the West despite 
.^©iftward glory, foreseen the monster of the days 
of hate and agony that were approaching, and the 
years of wars and revolutions Nobody knows. 
The record of his journey was only kept spasmodi¬ 
cally. dTiis time there w'as no Goodwin w’ith him. 
Apart from one or two private letters, the most 
beautiful being one from Alameda to Miss 
MacLeod, we have to regret that nothing is known 
save his movements and the success of his mission. 

After having broken his journey only in London, 
be went to the United States and stayed for almost 
a year. There he found Abheclananda with his 
Vedantic work in full swing. He settled Turiya- 
nanda dowm at Mont Clair near New York. He 
himself decided to go to California on account of 
it.s climate, from which he regained several months 
of health. There he gave numerous lectures.^ He 
founded new' Vedantic centres at San Francisco, 
Oakland and Alameda. He received the gift of 


Sister Christine has just revealed to us in her unpublished 
Memoir? that even during his first journey in 1895, Viveka- 
nanda had seen the tragedy of the West: 

■‘Europe is on the edge of a volcano. If the fir^e is not 
extinguished by a rtood of spirituality, It will erupt. 

Sister Christine has also given us another striking instance 
of prophetic intuition : 

“Thirty-two years ago (that is, in 1896) he said to me: 

' The next upheaval that is to usher in another era, will come 
trom Russia or from China. I cannot sec clearly which, but 
it will be either the one or the other.'” 

And agai.^: “‘The world is in the third epoch under the 
domination of Vaishya (the merchant, the third estate). The 
fourth epoch will be under that of Saudra (the proletanat).* ” 

2 Notably at Paiiadena on Cknst the Messc:ngcr, ^x. -Los 
Angeles on Vok^cts of the Mirid, at San Francisco on 1 he Ideal 
of Vniveml Religion, on the Oita, on The Message of 
Buddha, Christ and Krishna to the World, on the Arts and 


misTffy 
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Tty of ouc Iiundred and sixty acres of forest 
in the district of Santa Clara, and there he 
created an Ashrama, where Turiyananda trained a 
select band of students in the monastic life. 
Nivedita, who rejoined him, also spoke.in New 
York on the ideals of Hindu women, and on the 
ancient arts of India. Ramakrishna’s small but 
well-chosen band was very active. The work 
prospered and its ideas spread. 

But their leader, three parts of him, no longer 
belonged to this world. The shadows were rising 
round the oak. . . . V/ere they shadows, or reflec¬ 
tions of another light ? They were no longer those 
of our sun. . . . 

“ Pray for me that my work stops for ever, and 
my whole soul be absorbed in the Mother, ... I 
am well, very well mentally. I feel the rest of the 
soul more than that of the body. The battles are 
lost and won ! 1 have bundled my thing.s, and am 
waiting for the Great Deliverer. Shiva, O Shiva, 
carry my boat to the other shore! ... 1 am only 
the young boy who used to listen with rapt 
wonderment to the wonderful words of Rama- 
krishna under the Banyan of Dakshineswar. That 
is my true nature ; works and activities, doing 

good and so forth are all super-impositions. 

Now I again hear his voice, the same old voice 
thrilling my soul. Bonds are breaking, love dying, 
work becoming tasteless; the glamour is off life. 
Now only the voice of the Master calling : , . . . 
‘ Let the dead bury the dead. Follow thou Me.’ 

Sclcncci* of India, on Mind and its Potvers and PossihUities^ 
etc. He also spoke in other places of California. 

Unfortunately many of the lectures have been lost. He <ii<^ 
not jRnd a second Goodwin to write them down. 
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. ‘I come, my Beloved Lord, I coi 
ana !> before me .... the same Ocean 
peace, without a ripple, or a breath. ... I am 
glad I was born, glad I suffered so, glad I did 
make big blunders,—glad to enter Peace. I leave 
none bound ; I take no bonds. . . . The old man 
is gone for ever. The guide, the Guru, the leader, 
has passed away. ...” 

Jn that marvellous climate, under the glorious 
sun of California, among its tropical vegetation, 
his athletic will relaxed its hold, his weary being 
sank into a dream, body and soul let themselves 
drift. . . . 

I dare not make a spla.sh with my hands or 
feet, for fear of hurting the wonderful stillness— 
stillness that makes you feel sure it is an illusion 1 
Behind my wwk was ambition, behind my love 
was personality, behind my purity fear, behind my 
guidance the thirst for power ! Now they are 
vanishing and I drift. ... I come, Mother, I 
come in Thy w'arm bosom—floating wheresoever 
Thou takest me—in the voiceless, die strange, in 
the wonderland. I come, a spectator, no more an 
actor. Oh. it is so calm ! My thoughts seem to 
come from a great, great distance in the interior 
of ray heart. They seem like faint distant 
whispers, and Peace is upon everything—sw'eet, 
sweet peace, like that one feels for a few moments 
just before falling asleep, when things arc seen and 
felt like shadow's, without fear, without love, with¬ 
out emotion. ... I come, Lord ! The world is, 
but not beautiful nor ugly, but as sensations with¬ 
out exciting any emotion. Oh the blessedness of 
it! Everytliing is good and beautiful, for they 
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all losing their relative proportions to me* -my 
y among the iirst. Om—^That Existence ! 

The arrow was still flying, canied by the original 
impetus of movement, but it was reaching the 
dead end where it knew that it would fall to the 
ground. . . . How sweet was the moment, “ a few 
moments just before falling into sleep ”—the down¬ 
fall—when the tyrannous urge of destiny that had 
driven him was spent; and the arrow' floated in the 
air, free from both the bow and the mark. . . . 

The arrow of Vivekananda was finishing its 
trajectory. He crossed the ocean on July 20, 1900. 
He went to Paris, where he had been invited to a 
Congress on the History of Religions, held on the 
occasion of the Universal Exposition. This w'as 
no Parliament of Religions as at Chicago. The 
Catholic power would not have allow'ed it. It was 
a purely historical and scientific Congress. At the 
point of liberation at which Vivekananda’s life 
had arrived, his intellectual interest, but not his 
real passion nor his entire being, could find 
nourishment in it. Ele was charged by the Com¬ 
mittee of tlte Congress to argue the t|uestion 
whether the Vedic religion came from Nature- 
worship. He debated with Oppert. He sj)oke on 
the Vedas, the common basis of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Ele upheld the priority of the Gita 
and of Krishna over Buddhism, and rejected the 
thesis of Hellenic influence on the drama, the arts 
and the sciences of India. 

But most of his time was given up to French 
culture. He was struck by the intellectual and 
social importance of Paris. In an article for 

’ Letter to Miss MacLeod, April IS, 1900, Alameda. 
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he said that '' Paris is the centre and 
rcc of European culture/’ that there the ethics 
and society of the West were formed;, that its Uni¬ 
versity was the model of all other Universities. 
‘'Paris is the home of liberty, and she has infused 
new life into Europe,” 

He also spent some time at Lannion, with his 
friend, Mrs. OIc Bull, and Sister Nivedita.’^ On 
St. Micliacr<: Day he visited Mont St. Michael. He 
became more and more convinced of the resem¬ 
blances between Hinduism and Roman Catholi¬ 
cism/* Moreover he discovered Asiatic blood 
mingled in difterent degrees even in the races of 
Europe. Far xrom feeling that there was a funda¬ 
mental natural difference between Europe and 
Asia, he was convinced that deep contact between 
Europe and Asia would inevitably lead to a renais¬ 
sance of Europe ; for she would renew her vital 
stock of spiritual ideas from the East. 

Jt is to be regretted that only Father Hyacinthe 
and Jules Bois should have been the guides of so 
penetrating a spectator of the moral life of the 
West in Paris in his researches iiito the mind of 
France.'^ 


The Ecsi and the V/estT 

^Nivedita went: away a short time afterwards to -speak in 
England for the cause of Hindu women. Vivekananda, when 
he blessed her at her departure, said tliese mighty words to 
her r 

“ If I made you, be destroyed I If the Mother made you. 
live ! ” 

^Hc loved to s;iy that “ Christianity was nor alien to the 
Hindu spirit.’* 

^But he met Patrick Geddes in Paris, and his great com¬ 
patriot, the biologist, Jagadis Chundcr Bose, whose genius be 
.admired, and defended against all attack. He also met the 
strange Hiram M.ixlm, whose name is commemorated in an 
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lefr again on October 24 for the East 
hna and Constantinople.^ But no other town 
intcre.sted him after Paris. He made a striking 
remark about Austria as he passed through it; 
he .said that “ if the Turk was the sick man, she 
was the sick woman of Europe.” Europe both 
repelled and wearied him. He smelt war. The 
stencil of it rose on all sides. “ Europe,” he said, 
“ is a vast military camp. . . .” 

Although he halted a short time on the shores 
of the Bosphorus to have interviews with Sufi 
monks—then in Greece with its memories of 
Athens and E'leusfs—and finally in the museum of 
Cairo, he was more and more dctaclied from the 
spectacle of external things and buried in medita¬ 
tion. Nivedita said that during his last months 
in the West he sometimes gave the impression of 
being completely indifferent to all ffiat was going 
on. His .soul was soaring towards wider horizons. 
In Egypt he seemed to be turning the last pages of 
experience. 

Suddenly he heard the imperious call to return. 
Witliout waiting a single day he took the first 
steamer and ame back alone to India.* He had 
brought his body back to the funeral pyre. 


engine of destruction, but who tieserves a better fate than such 
murderous fame, against which he himself protested: he was 
.1 great connoisseur and lover of China and India. 

^Miss MacLeotl, Father Hyacinthe, who wished to work for 
a rapprochement between Christians and Moliarnmcdans in the 
East, Madame Loyson, Jules Bois, and Madame Calve accom¬ 
panied him ,—j strange escort for a Sannyasin, who was leav¬ 
ing the world and life with giant .strides. Perhaps his detach- 
ioent itself made him more indulgent, or perhaps more 
indifferent 

" .^t tlic beginning of December, 1900. 
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His old and faithful friend had just gone before 
him. Mr. Sevier had died on October 28 in the 
Himalayas at the Ashratna he had built. Viveka- 
nartda heard the news on his arrival, but he had 
^/had a presentiment of it during his return voyage. 
Without stopping to rest at Belur, he telegraphed 
to Mayavati that he was coming to the Ashrama. 
At that time of the year access to the Himalayas 
w'as difficult and dangerous, especially for a man 
in Vivekananda’s state of health. It necessitated 
a four days’ march through tlie snow, and the 
winter was pafticularly severe that year. Without 
waiting for coolies and necessary porters to be 
collected, he departed with two of his monks ; 
and was joined on the way by an escort sent from 
the Ashrama ; but amid the falling snow ."iid the 
mist and the clouds he could scarcely walk ; Ive 
was suffocated ; his an.'dous companions carried 
him to the monastery of Mayavati with great 
difficulty. He arrived on January 3, 190i, and 
despite the mingled joy and emotion he felt at 
meeting Mrs. Sevier again, in seeing the work 
finished, and in contemplating the beautiful 
Ashrama perched on the mountains, he could only 
stay for a fortnight ; asthma suffocated him ; the 
least physical effort exhausted him. “ My body is 
done for.” he said. And on January 13, he 
celebrated his thirty-eighth birtliday. His spirit. 
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^-^-ver, v,as always vigorous/ In this Advaita 
rarna, consecrated by his wish to the contempia- 
lion of the Absolute, he discovered a hall dedicated 
to the worship of Ramakrishna. And he, the 
passioiratc disciple of Ramakrishna, who had never 
shown more complete adoration for the Master 
than in these last years, was indignant at this cult, 
a sacrilege in sucli a place. He veiiemcntly 
reminded his followers that no dualistk religious 
weakness ought to find a foothold in a sanctuary, 
dexoted to the highest spiritual Monism.® 

The same fever that had driven him to come, 
drove him to go. Nothing could hold him back. 
He left M.iyavati on January 1,8, travelled for 
four days over slippery slopes, partly through the 
snow, and re-entered his mona.stery of Belur on 
January 24.® 

Apart from a last pilgrimage that he made with 
his mother to the holy places of Eastern Bengal 


He wrote from Mayavati between attacks of suffocation 
three Kssays for Prabuddha Bharata (of which one was on 
Theosophy, never a friend of his). 

his return to Belur, he again almost despairingly re^ 
iterated his dissatisfaction at having found “ the old man 
established at the Ashrama/’ Surely ir was possible for one 
single centre to exist free from dualism! He reminded them 
thar such worship w'as against Ramak/ishna’s own thought 
It was through the teaching and at tire wish of Ramakrishna 
that Vivekananda had become an .\dvaitist Ramakrishna 
uMs all Advaita, he preached Advaita. Why do you not follow 
the Advaita ? ’* (Words of the “ Holy Miothcr.’') 

^ ^ Ceruinly the Kshati'iya had lost none of his fightuig spirit 
In the train coming bade an English colonel rudely showed 
his disgust at having a Hindu in his compartment and tried 
to make him get out Vivekananda's rage burst ^rth and it 
was the colonel who had to give up his place and go elsewhere. 
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Assam, to Dacca and Sltillong,^ and whi 
returned exliausted, he only left Belur for a 
short si ay at Benares at the beginning of 1902. 
The great journey of his life was ended. .. . . 

“ What does it matter ? ” he said proudly . “ I 

have done enough for fifteen hundred years !” 

* 

At the monastery he occupied a big airy room 
on the first floor with three doors and four 
windows.*"’ 

“ In front the broad river (the Ganges) is dancing 
in the brigltt sunshine, only now and then an 
occasional cargo-boat breaking the silence with 
the splashing of the oars. . . . Blverything is green 
and gold, and the graSs is like velvet. . . . ”® 

He led a country life, a kind of sacred bucolic 
like a Franciscan monk. He worked in the garden 
and the stables. Like the ascetics of Sha\untda 
he was surrounded by his favourite animals : the 
dog Bagha, the she-goat Han.si, the kid Matru, 


^ In March, 1901. He gave several lectures at Dacca. At 
Shillong, the seat of the Assam Government, he found broad¬ 
minded Englishmen, among them the Chief Commi'isioner, 
Sir Henry Cotton, a defender of the Indian cause. This last 
t<xir through countries of fanatical religious conservadsm 
t’lrcw into high relief the manly liberty of his own religious 
conceptions. He reminded the.se Hindu bigots that the true 
way to see God was to see Him in man, that it was useless 
to vegetate on the past—however glorious it might be—dial 
it was necessary to do better, to b(^come even greater Rishis. 
He treated beings who believed in pseudo- Avatar as most 
irreverently. He advised them to cat more and develop their 
brains and muscles. 

® Tt has been kept as at the day of his death : an iron bed 
on w hich he rarely reclined, preferring the groimd *, a vvriting 
table, a carpet for meditation, a great mirror, . . . His life- 
sized portrait and that of Rmmakrishna have been added. 

^ Letter of December 19, 1900. 
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collar of little bells, with whom he ran an 
like a child, an antelope, a stork, ducks' 
geese, cows and sheepHe walked about as 
in an ecstasy, singing in his beautiful, rich, deep 
voice, or repeating certain words that charmed 
him, without heeding the^ passage of time. 

But he knew also how to be the great abbot 
guiding the monastery with a firm hand in spite 
of his sufferings. Almost daily until his death he 


held Vedantic classes to teach the novices the 
methods of meditation, he inspired the workers 
with a spirit of virile confidence in themselves, 
paid strict attention to discipline and cleanliness, 
drew up a weekly time-table and kept a watchful 
eye over the regularity of all the acts of the day ; 
no negligence escaped the eye of the Master."^ 

^ ‘The rains have come down in earnest and it is a deluge, 
pouring, j>ouring, pouring, night and day. The river is 
rising. ... I have just returned from lending a hand in 
cutting a deep drain to take off the water. . . . My huge 
stork is full of glee. My tame antelope flei from the 

ivfath.One of my ducks unfortunately died yesterday. 

. . . One of the geese is losing her feathers. ...” 

Tlie animals adored him. .Matru, the little kid, who had 
been (so he pretended) a relation of his in a previous existence, 
slept in his room. Before milking Hansi, he always asked 
I'.er permission. Bagha, who look part in Hindu ceremonies, 
went to bathe in the Ganges when die gongs and conchs 
announced the end of an eclipse. 

*' The bell sounded at fixed hours. For awakening at four 
m the morning. Half an hour afterwards the monks had to 
be in chapel for meditation. But he was always before them. 
He got up at three, and went to the hall of worship, where 
he sar, facing the north, meditating motiorilcss for more ifian 
two liours. Nobody got up from his place until he sei the 
example, sayii-g: ‘Shiva, Shiva. . . He walked about in 
state of .serene exaltation, communicating it to all around 
him. . . . One day when he came in unexpectedly and 
fouiid only two monks in the chapel, he imposed on the 
whole convent, even on the greatest monks, a penitential fast 
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»und him he maiiUaincd an heroic atinosp 
“burning bush”^ of the soul, in the mic 
whereof God was always present. Once when he 
saw them going to worship as he was in the 
middle of the court under a tjec, he said to them : 

“ Where shall yon go ^to seek Brahman ? . * . . 
He is immanent in all beings. Here, here is the 
visible Brahman ! Shame to those wlio, neglect¬ 
ing the visible Brahman, set their minds on other 
things. Here is the Brahman before you, as tangi¬ 
ble as a fruit in one^s hand. Can’t you see ? Here, 
here, here is the Brahman !....” 

And so forceful was his utterance that each 
received a kind of shock and remained for nearly 
a quarter of an hour glued to the spot as if petrified. 
Vivekananda at last had to say to them : 

“ Now go to worship ! 

But his illness steadily increased. Diabetes took 
the form of hydropsy : his icet swelled and certain 
parts of his body became keenly hypersensitive. 
He hardly slept at all. I'he doctor wished to stop 
all exertion, and made him follow a most painful 
regime ; although forbidden to drink any water, 
he submitted with stoical patience. For tw^enty- 
one days he did not swallow a single drop, even 
when he rinsed out his mouth. He declared : 


for die rest of the day, and forced them to beg their food. 
He supervised iu like manner the pubHcationii of the Order 
and allowed none of what he called “these stupidities” to 
pass—articles of exaggerated sentimentalism or strict secta- 
rianisjQL the two tilings in the world he found it ino^t difficult 
to forgive. 

^ Allusion to an episode m the life of Mases from the Old 
Testament. God spoke to him from the midst of a burning 
bush. {Exodris, III). 

a The end of 1901. 
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/h(xiy is only a mask of the mind. 
id dictates, the body will have to obey. 
I do not even thinks of water, I do not mis.H 
it at all. ... I see I can do anything.” 

The illness of its head did nor stop the work or 
rhe festivals of the monastery.. He wished the 
latter to be ritualistic and sumptuous; for his free 
nii?id, which paid no attention to scandal if it was 
a case of social reform, kept a tender regard for 
the legendary poetry of beautiful ceremonies, 
which maintained the stream of living faith‘ in 
the heart of simple believers, however much he 
fell foul of the inhuman orthodoxy of the bigots.""’ 

So in October, 1901, the great festival of Dttrga 
Puja--lhe adoration of the' Mother*—the national 
festival of Bengal, corresponding to our Christmas, 
celebrated v.'ith great magnificence the joys of the 
scented autumn, when men are reconciled to each 
other and exchange gifts, and the monastery feeds 


•'Miss MacLeod told me: Vivekananda was personally 

indifferent to ntiiali,<>tif! customs, and refused to be bound by 
them in social life. But he authorised ritualism, even in 
Hindu meals, where part is offered to Gods, and on 

fcsiiva' days of tlie holy dead, when a pla^e, .is reserved for 
them at table and food served to them. He said tliat he 
realised such ritualism was necessary for the weakness of 
man ; for, without prescribed tand repeated acts he is incapable 
of keeping rhe memory and living impression of religious 
experience. He .said : ‘ Without it there would be noticing 

bur intellect here, (and he touciieci his forehead), and dry 
Thought.’ ” 

^During the early days of the monastery the orthodox of 
the neighbouring villages were scandalised, and slandered the 
monks ^‘f Belur. Vivekananda, when he heard of it, said: 
“That is good. It is a law of nature. Thar is the case witli 
all founders of religion. Without persecution superior ideas', 
.annot penetrate into the heart of society.” ' 

' ’iut die sacrifice of animals was abolished. 

12 
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riclreds of poor for three days. In Febr 
902, the festival of Ramakrishna brought 
together more than thirty thousand pilgrims to 
Bclur. But the Swami was feverish and confined 
to his room by the .swelling of his legs. From 
his window he watched the dances, the Samkir- 
tanas, and sought to comfort the tears of the 
disciple who was nursing him ; alone with his 
memories he lived again the days he had spent in 
the past at the feet of the Master at Dakshineswar. 

One great joy still renrained to him. Okakura,^ 
an illpstrious visitor, came to see him. He 
arrived with the Japanese abbot of a Buddhist 
convent, Oda, who invited him to the next 
Congress of Religions. The meeting was a moving 
one. The two men acknowledged their kinship. 

“We are,” said Vivekananda, “two brothers who 
meet again, having come from tlie ends of the 
earth.”^ 


Okakura begged Vivekananda to accompany 
him to the ruins of Bodh-Gaya of famous memory, 
and Vivekananda, taking advantage of several 
weeks respite frorn his malady, accepted his invi¬ 
tation and went to see Benares for the last time.® 


* 

^At the end of 1901. 

^Tokl by Miss MacLeod, to whom Vivekananda confided 
the emotion he felt at this meeting, 

^In January and February, 1902. They visited Bodh*Gaya 
together on Vivekananda's last birthday. At Benares Okakura 
left him. The two men, although they loved each other and 
aokoinvledgcd the grandeur of their mutual tasks, recognised 
dicir differences. Okakura had his own kingdom, that of art 
At Benares Vivekananda found an association of young people, 
which had been formed under his inspiration to help, feed, 
and care for sick pilgrims. He v/as proud of tliesc children. 
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allvs, plans and desires expressed during 
year were faithfully collected by the 
disciples. He was always preoccupies^, with the 
regeneration of India, while two of tire projects 
nearest his heart were the foundation at tS)alcutta 
of a Vedic college, M’here eminent professors slhonkl 
teach the ancient Aryan culture and Sanskrit 
learning,—and a monastery for women, analogous 
to that of Reiur on the banks of the Ganges, under 
the direction of the ‘'Holy Mother’’ (Rama-* 
krishua’s widow). 

But his true spiritual testament is to be found 
in the beautiful contideiices he made out of the 
abundance o'* his heart one day when lie was 
talking to some Santal workmen. They were poor 
folk, employed about the monastery in digging 
the ground. Vivekananda loved them dearly; 
he mingled with a group of them, talking to tiiem, 
making them talk, weeping in sympathy as they 
related the simple sorrows. One day he served a 
beautiful feast for them at whicli he said : 

“ You arc Narayanas; today I have entertained 
Narayana Himself. . . 

Then, turning towards his disciples, he said to 
tiiem : 


ajid wrote an Appeal for the Roma\rishna Jlome of Service 
for them. 

Count Kcyserling, who visited the Ramakrishna Mis.sion at 
Benares, carried away with him a deep impression : “ I have 
never been in a hospital with a more cheerful atmosphctc. 
The certainty of salvation sweetens all suffering. And the 
quality of the love for one’s ncighlK)ur which animated the 
male nurses, was exqai.site. These men are truly real followers 
of Ramakrishna, the ‘God-elated’ 1 ” {The Travel Diary of a 
Phiiosopher, Vol. I, p, 248), Keyserling forgot that they had 
received their inspiration from Vivekananda whom he leaves 
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See how ^simple-hearted these poor 
people are ! Will you be able to relieve their 
miseries tn> some extent at least ? Otherwise of 
what use is our wearing the gerua (the ochre robe 
of tlie Sannyasin) ? .... Sometimes I think 

wit^hin myself ; ‘ What is the gooel of building 
monasteries and so forth ? Why not sell them and 
distribute the money among the p(X)r, indigent 
Narayanas ? What homes should we care for^ we 
who have made the tree our shelter ? Alas ! How 
can we have the heart to put a morsel into our 
mouths, when our countrymen have not enough 
wherewith to feed or clothe themselves ? \ . 

Mother, shall there be no redress io/ them ? One 
of the purposes of rny going out to preach religion 
to the West, as you know, was to see if 1 could 
find any means of providing for the people of my 
country. Seeing their poverty and distress I think 
sometimes : ‘ Let us throw away all this para¬ 

phernalia of worship-“*blowing the conch and 
ringing the be] I, and waving the lights before the 
Image. . . . Let us throw away all pride of learn¬ 
ing and study of the Shastras and all Sadhanas 
for the attainment of personal Mukti,—and going 
from village to village devote our lives to the 
service of the poor, and by convincing the rich men 
about their duties to the masses, through the force 
of our character and spirituality and our ausccic 
living, get money and the means wherewdth to 
serve the poor and distressed. . . Alas ! Nobody 
in our country thinks for the low, the poor and 
the miserable ! Those that are the backbone of 

completely in the dark, although he speaks all too briefly*-- 
but with understanding sympathy-—of Rarnakrishna. 


,^L 
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Watioii, whose labour produces food, thos 
i^i one day’s strike from work raises a cry of 
general distress in the city—where is the man in 
our country who sympathises with them, who 
shares in their joys and sorrows ? Look, how for 
want of sympathy on the part of the Hintlus, 
drousands of Pariahs arc becoming Christians in 
llie Madras Presidency ! Don’i think that it is 
merely the pinch of hunger that drives them to 
embrace Christianity. It is simply because they 
do not get your sympathy. You are continually 
telling them : ‘ Don’t touch me ! ’ ‘ Don’t touch 

this or that ! ’ Is there any fellow-feeling o 'sense 
of Dharma left in the country ? 'rhcrc is only 
‘ Don’t-touchism ’ now ! Kick out all such degrad¬ 
ing usages! How I wish to demolish the barriers 
of ‘ Don't-touchism ’ anti go out and bring them 
together one and all, crying : ‘ Come, ail ye that 

are poor and destitute, fallen and downtrodden ! 
Wc are one in the name of llamakrishna ! ’ Unless 
they are elevated, the Great Mother (Ifjdia) will 
never awake ! 'W hat are wc good for, if we can¬ 
not provide facilities for their food and clothing ? 
Alas, they are ignorant of the ways of the world 
and hence fail to eke out a living though labouring 
hard clay and night for it. Gather all you,r forces 
together to remove the veil from their eyes. What 
I see clear as tiaylight is, that the same Brahman, 
the same Shakti is in them as in me ! Only there 
is .1 difference in the degree of manifestation— 
that IS all. Has'e you ever seen a country in the 
W’hoie history of the w'orld rise unless there w'as a 
uniform circulation of the national blcod all over 
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body? Know this for certain, 

'work can be done by that body one 
is paralysed. ...” 

One of the lay disciples pointed out the difficulty 
of establishing unity and harmony m India. 
Vivekananda replied with irritation : 

“ Don’t come here anymore if you think any 
ta.sk to<r difficult. Through the grace of the Lord, 
everything becomes easy of achievement. Your 
duty is to serve the poor and the distressed, with¬ 
out distinction of caste and creed. What business 
have you to consider the fnaits of your action ? 
Your (iuty is to go on working, and everything will 
set itself right in time and work by itself. . . . 
You are all intelligent boys and profess to be my 
disciples,—tell me u/hat you have done. Couldn’t 
you give away one life for the sake of others P 
Let the reading of the Vedanta and the practising 
of meditation and the like be left to be done in 
the next life ! Let this body go in the service of 
others,—and then I shall know you have not come 
to me in vain ! ” 

little hater he said : 

“After so much tapasya (asceticism) I h.ave 
known that the highest truth is this; ‘ F/e is 
present in every being! These are all the mani- 
h>ld forms of Him. There is no other God to seek 
for ! He alone is worshipping God, who serves all 
beings ! ’ ” 

I'he great thought is there in all its nakednes-s. 
Like the setting sun it breaks forth from the clouds 
before di-sappearing in resplendent glory : the 
Equality of all men, all sons of the same God, all 
bearing the same God. And there is no other God. 
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o wishes to serve God, must seiA'c inan-rr 
the first instance man in the humblest, 
po(Drest, most degraded form. Break down the 
barriers. Reply to the inhumanity of “Untouch- 
ability ”, which though most cruelly apparent* in 
India is not peculiar to that country (the hypo¬ 
crisy of Euro[)e has also its Pariahs, whose contact 
she flees), by out-stretched hand and the cry of the 
Ode to Joy — “ Brothers 1”. . . . 

Vivekananda’s disciples have obeyed the call. 
The Ramakrishna Mission has been unremitting in 
coming to the help of the poor and the outcast^ 
and in particular it watches over the Santals, 
whom its dying Swami confided to its care. 

Another has received- the torch from the hands 
of him who cried ; 

“Come, all ye, the poor and the disinherited ! 
Come, ye who are' trampled under foot! Wc arC 
One!” 

and has taken up the holy struggle to give 
back to the untouchables their rights and their 
dignity — M. K. Gandhi. 


As he lay dying, his great pride realised the 
vanity of pride, and discovered that true greatness 
lay in little thing;.: “ The bumble, heroic life.”* 

“ As I grow older,” he had said to Nivedita, “ T 
find that I look more and more for greatness in 
little things. . . . Anyone will be great in a great 
position. Even the coward will grow brave in the 
glare ;jf the footlights. The world looks on! 
More and more the true greatne.ss seems to me. that 

' A chapter devoted to the works of the Ramakrishna 
Mission will be found in the Appendices of this, volume, 
have gfiven this title to a collection of thoughts. 
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worm doing its duty silently, si 
It to moment and hour to hour. 

He looked death in the face unafraid, as it drew 
near, and remembered all his disciples, even those 
across the seas. His tranquillity was a delusion 
to them : they thought that he had still three or 
four years of life, when he himself knew that he 
was on the eve of departure. But he showed no 
regret for having to leave his w'ork in other hands: 

“ How often,” he said, “ does a man ruin his dis¬ 
ciples by remaining always with them I ” 

Fie felt it necessary that he should go away 
from them, so that they might develop by them.' 
selves. He refused to express any opinion on the 
questions of the day : 

“ 1 can no more enter into outside affairs,” he 
said, “ I am already on the way.” 

On the supreme day, Frida), July 4, 1902, he 
was more vigorous and joyous than he had been 
for years. He rose very early. Going to the 
chapel, contrary to his wont of opening every¬ 
thing, he ;hut the windows and bolted the doors. 
There he meditated alone from eight to eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and sang a beautiful hymn 
to Kali. When he went out into the court he was 
transfigured. He ate his meal with an appetite 
in the midst of his disciples. Immediately after- 
wanls he gave the novices a Sanskrit le.sson for 
three hours and was full of life and humour. Then 
he walkxl with Premananda along the Belur road 
for nearly two miles; he spoke of his plan of a 
Vedic College and talked of Vedic study : 

“ Tt wdil kill superstition,” he said. 

Evening came—he had a last affectionate inter- 
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his monks, and spoke of the rise and 

1nons. 

India is immortaV' he said, if she persists in 
her search for God, But if she goes in for politics 
and social conflict, she will die 

Seven o’clock. . . . The convent bell sounded 
for Arati (worship). ... He went into his room 
and looked out over the CJanges. Then be sent 
away the novice who was with him, desiring that 
his meditation should be undisturbed. Forty-five 
minutes later he called in the monk, had all the 
windows opened, lay down quietly on the floor on 
his left side and remained motionless. He seemed 
to be meditating. At the end of an hour he turned 
round, gave a deep sigh—^there was silence for 
several seconds—his eyes were fixed in the middle 
of his eyelids—a second deep sigh .... and eternal 
silence fell. 

“ There was/’ said a brother-disciple of the 
Swami, '‘a little blood in his nostrils, about his 
mouth and in his eyes.” 

It seemed as if he had gone away in a voluntary 
fit of Kundalini ShaktF—in the final great ecstasy, 
which Raniakrishna had promised him only when 
lus task was completcd.^^ 


^ Miss Macl.eocl repeated these words to me. 

“One ol the ':alks of the day had been concerned with the 
current Susluimna, which rises through the six “Lotuses” 
of the b(Kly. 

^ I have tried to combine in my account the different 
accounts of eye-w'imesses, which only diifer in details. The 
doctors consulted, of whom one arrived two hours after life 
had completely expired, said that death was due to heart- 
f.iilure and apoplexy. But the monks keep the firm belief 
that the death was an act of will. And the two explanations 
do nut ciajkh Sister Nivedita only arrived the next day. 
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fe was thirty-nine.* ^ 

riic next day, like Ramakrishna, he was carried 
to the pyre on the shoulders of the Sannyasins, his 
brothers and disciples, amid shouts of victory. 

And in thought I can iiear, as in his triumphal 
progress at Ramnad, the chorus of Judas Macca- 
&eus, greeting the mighty athlete after his last 
contest. 


shall not live to be forty yea^s old.’ 


He had said : 
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I AM TWR THREAD THAT RUNS THROUGH AIX THESE VARIOUS 
ideas, each of which is LIKE A PEARL,* 

SAYS THE Lord Krishna.” 

ViVE;NA,t^ANOA : , Maya t^e Efsolution 
of the Conception of God, 
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MAYA AND THE MARCH TOWARDS 
FREEDOM 


It is no part of my present intention to enter into 
an argument about the thought of the two great 
Indians, whose lives I have just related. The 
material of Vivekananda’s ideas was no more his 
own personal conquest than in the case of Rama- 
krishna. It belongs to the thought inherent in 
the depths of Flinduism. The simple and mcnlest 
Ramakrishna made no claim to the honour of 
founding a school of metaphysics. And Viveka- 
nanda, though more intellectual and therefore 
more conscious of his doctrine, knew and maim 
tained that there was nothing new in it. On the 
contrary he wT)uld have been inclined to defend it 
on the strength of its exalted spiritual ancestry. 

“ 1 am Shankara,’^ he said. 

They would both have smiled at the illusion, so 
general in this age, that makes a man believe him¬ 
self the inventor or proprietor of some form of 
thought. We know that the thoughts of mankind 
move within a narrow circle, and that, although 
they alternately appear and disappear, they are 
always there. Moreover, those which seem to us 
the newest are often in reality the most ancient; 
it is only that they have been longer forgotten by 
the world 
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am not prepared to embark upon th4 
_ profitless task of discussing the Hinduism 
the Paramahamsa and his great disciple ; for if 1 
wished to probe to the depths of the question, I 
should be miable to confine myself to Hinduism, 
The essential part of their experience and mystic 
conception, as well as the metaphysical construc¬ 
tion of which these arc at the same time the founda¬ 
tion and the keystone, far from being peculiar to 
India as she tends to believe, are held by her in 
common with the two great religious metaphysical 
systems of the West, the Hellenic and the Christian. 
TJie Divine Infinity, the absolute God, immairent 
and transcendent, who is poured out in die cons¬ 
tant flood of the Natura Rerum, and yet is concen¬ 
trated in the most minute of its particles,—the 
Divine* Revelation, diffused throughout die universe 
and yet inscribed in the centre of each soul,— 
the great Paths of reunion with the Infinite 
Force, in particular that of total Negation,—the 
“deification” of the enlightened soul, after its 
idenrificatioa with Unity—tliese are all explained 
by Plotinus of xAlexandria and by the early masters 
of Christian mysticism with an ordered power and 
beauty, which need fear no comparison with the 
monumental structure of India. On the other 
hand Indian mystics would do well to study it.* 


But obviously within the limits of thl.> work, I 
cannot give so much as a bird’s-eye view of the 
historic variations that have taken place in the 


^ See the I'amphict : Th(> !vftr4enct‘ of Indian Thought on 
the Thought of the West by •Swauii Ashcvkai).inda.’~-Ptt/h/>/;i’r. 
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^cjepHoii of the Divine Infinity and in the greai 
of union with the Absolute, It would 
require a history of the whole world ; for such ideas 
belong to the very flesh of humanity, past, present 
and future. Their cJiaracter is imiversal and eternal. 
1 cannot begin to discuss even the question of their 
worth (problematical as are all tlie ideas of the 
human spirit without exception), or the question 
bound up with it, that of the great scientific 
problem of “Introversion”. They/would need a 
whole work to themselves. I shall content myself 
with referring the reader to a twofold and fairly 
lengthy Note at the end of die Volume.^ The 
first part deals witli Mystic “ Introversion ” and the 
singular mistakes made in its appreciation by 
modern psycho-pathologists : for they ignore its 
strictly scientific elements, and the considerable 
weight of evidence already registered for its true 
perception and understanding. The second part is 
devoted to the Hellenic-Christian Mysticism of the 
lirst centuries (Plotinus, Denis the Areopagite) and 
its relation to Indian Mysticism. I shall confine 
myself here to a summary of Vedantic thought, as 
it has been explained in these modern days through 
the moudt of Vivekananda. 


All great doctrine, as it recurs periodically in the 
course of the centuries, is coloured by reflectioiis 
of the age wherein it reappears ; and it further 
receives the imprint of the individual soul through 
which it runs. Thus it emerges anew to work up¬ 
on men of the age. Every idea as a pure idea 


I! and III ill Appendices. 


misT/}y 
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jcjrains in an elementary stage, like electricity 
dispersed in the atmosphere, unless it finds the 
mighty condenser of personality. It must become 
incaiTate like the gods. "El caro facta est/'^ 

It is this mortal flesh of the immortal idea that 
gives it its temporary aspect of belonging to a day 
or a century, v^'^hereby it is communicated to us. 

I shall try to show how closely allied is the 
aspect of Vivekananda's thought to our own, with 
our special needs, torments, aspirations, and doubts, 
urging us ever forward, like a blind mole, by 
instinct upon the road leading to the light. 
Naturally I hope to be able to make other 
Westerners, who resemble me, feel the attraction 
that 1 feel for this elder brother, the son of the 
Ganges, who of all modern men achieved the 
highest equilibrium between the diverse forces of 
thought, and v’as one of the first to sign a treaty 
of peace between the two forces eternally warring 
within us : the forces of reason and faith. 


If there is one sentiment that is absolutely 
essential to me (and I speak as the representative 
of thousands of Europeans), it is that of Freedom. 
Without it nothing has any value. . "Das 
Wescfj des Geistes ist die Freiheit''^ 

But those who are best qualified to estimate its 
unique value are those who have known most fully 
the suffering of chains, either these of especially 
crushing circumstances or the torments of their 


^:.‘*And \var made flesh.” 

^“The essence of the spirir is liberty.’* (Hegel). 
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laturc. Before I v/as seven years old 
^rsc of a sudden seemed to me to be a vast 
rat-trap v^'^herein I was caught. From that moment 
all my efforts were directed to escape through the 
bars — until one day in my youth under slow and 
constant pressure one bar suddenly gave way and 
I sprang tc* freedom.' 

These spiritual experiences which marked me for 
life, brought me singularly near to the spirit of 
India when later I came to know it For thousands 
}ears she has felt herself entangled in a gigantic 
net, and for thousands of years she has sought for 
some way to escape through the meshes. This 
ceaseless effort to escape from a closed trap has 
communicated a passion for freedom, ever fresh, 
ardent and untiring (for it is always in danger) 
to all Indian geniuses whether Divine Incarna¬ 
tions, wise philosophers or poets ; but I know few 
examples so striking as the personality of Viveka- 
nanda. 

The sweeping strokes of his wild bird's wings 
took him, like Pascal, across the whole heaven of 
thought from one pole to the other, from the abyss 
of servitude to the gulf of freedom. Listen to his 
tragic cry as he conjures up the chain of rebirth : 

“Why ! the memory of one life is like millions 
of years of confinement, and they want to wake up 
the memory of many lives ! Sufficient unto the 
day IS the evil thereof . . 

But later he extols the splendour of existence : 


^ I have related these experiences in a chapter of intimate, 
memories as yet unpublished : The Inner Voyage, wtiich so 
far has only been shown to my Indian friends. ^ 

^1899, during his seceud journey to the West • 

13 
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ever forget the glory of l|Jiman nature ! 
ic greatest God that ever was or ever will be. 
Christs and Buddhas are but waves on. the bound¬ 
less ocean which 1 am.”^ 

Therein lies no contradiction. For Vivekananda 
the two conditions are co-existent in man. “ What 
is this universe }. . In freedom it rises, in freedom 
it rests.”^ And yet with each movement every 
living being makes the chains of slavery eat more 
deeply into his flesh. But the di.ssonance of the 
two sentiments blends into harmony—a harmoni¬ 
ous dissonance as in , HeniclitiiSj which is the 
<>pp6site of the serene and sovereign homophony 
of the Buddha. Buddhism says to men : 

“Realise that all "this is illusion,” 
while the Advaita J/edanta says : 

“ Realise that in illusion is the real! 

Nothing in the: world is to be denied, for Maya, 
illusion, has its own re.ality. We are caught in the 
network of phenomena. Perhaps it would be a 
higher and more radical wisdom to cut the net, 
like Buddha, by total negation, and to say : 

“ They do not exist.” 

But in the light of the poignant joys and tragic 
sorrows, without which Hfc would be poor indeed, 
it is more human, more precious to say : 

“They exist. They are a snare,” 
and to raise the eyes from thi.s mirror, like that 
used to snare larks, and to discover that it is all 


rit.lSPl .io an Interview at the Thousand Island Park. 

A, ■ ... : 

® 1896, lectures on Maya, delivered in, LcBdoji. - 

® Talks of Wvekaftaiula; with Nivedita in London. 
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the sun. The play of the sun, Brahman^ 
Eaya the huntress, with Nature her net.^ 

Before going further let us rid ourselves of the 
equivocation, uiherent in the very name of Maya 
for even the most learned men of the West, and 
how she is conceived by the intellectual 


see 


Vedantism of the present day ; for as it stands it 
raises a fictitious barrier between us. We are 
vvrong to Uhnk of it as total illusion, pure hallu¬ 
cination, vain smoke without a lire ; for it is this 
idea that makes us hold the derogatory opinion 
that the East is incapable of facing the reality of 
life, and sees in it nothing but the stuff that 
dreams are made of,—a conception that leads it 
to float through life, half asleep, motionless and 
supine, eyes fixed on the blue depths, like webs 
of wandering spiders floating in the autumn breeze. 

But I believe 1 am faithful to the real thought 
of modern Vedantism, as it was incarnate in 
Vivekananda, when I prove that his conception of 
Nature was not vastly different from that of 
modern science." 


Mn bis first lecture upon "Maya and Illusion" \'iveka- 
nanda vvciit back to the original meaning of the word in 
Inma, where it implied a kind of magic illusion, a fog covering 
reaUty; and he quoted from one of the last Upanishaih (the 
Shvetashvatara Vpanishad) : *• Know Nature to he Mayi and 

the Ruler of this Maya is the Lord Himself.” (Complete 
Wor^s, Vol If, pp. 88-89). ' 

® Vivekananda has devoted to the special study of Maya 
a set ot four lectures delivered in London in 1896: (\) Mava 
and llluston; (2) Maya and the Evolution of the Conception 
of Cod; (i) Maya ,md Freedom; (4) The Absolute and 
Mamjestation (fhat is to say, the phenomenal world). He 
rcturncf frequently to the subject in the course of his inter¬ 
views and his other philosophic and religious treatises; 
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true Vcdantic spirit docs not start out^ 
Vstein of preconceived ideas. It possesses 
absolute lil>erty and unrivalled courage among 
religions with regard to the facts to be observed 
and the diverse hypotheses it has laid down for 
their co-ordination. Never having been hampered 
by a priCsStly order, each man has been entirely free 
to search wherever he pleased for the spiritual 
explanation of the spectacle of the u.niversc. As 
Vivekananda reminded his listeners, there was a 
time when believers, atheists, and downright 
materialists could be found preaching their 
doctrines side by side in the same temple ; and 
further on T sihall show what esteem Vivekananda 
publicly professed for the great materialists of 
Western science. “Liberty/' he said, “is the sole 
condition of spiritual progress." Europe has 
known how to achieve it (or to demand it) more 
effectively than India in the realm of politics/ but 
she has attained it raid even imagined it infinitely 
less in the spiritual realm. The mutual misunder¬ 
standing and intolerance of our so-called free 
thinkers ” and of our diverse religious professions 
has no longer the power to astonish us ; the normal 
attitude of the average European may be summed 
up as, “ I am Truth !", while the great Vedantist 
W'oiild prefer as his motto Whitman's “All is 
Truth."" He does not reject any one of the pro¬ 
posed attempts at explanation, but from each he 


^'At the iTK^ent she is using the same energy to crush it. 
And bourgeois democracies, while still maintaining '*parlia- 
menraiy” etiquette^ arc not in this respect bcliind communist 
or fascist dictators. 

: ^ In i>e coIlectic«i, Vroni Noon to Starry Nii^ht from Leaves 
of Grass. 


Niwisr/?^ 
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extract tlie grain of permanent reality ; 
when brought face to face with modern 
science he rf.g.irds it as the purest manifestation 
of real religious sensc—for it is seeking to seize the 
essence of Truth by profound and sincere effort. 
The conception of Maya is viewed from this 
standpoint. “It is not,” said Vivekananda, “a 
iheory for the explanation of the world.* It is 
purely and simply a statement of fact” to be 
observed of all observers. “It is what we are, and 
what we see," so let us experiment. We are placed 
in a world which can be reached only through 
the doubtful medium of the mind and sensc.s. 
This world only exists in relation to them. If they 
change it will also change. The existence we give 
it has no unchangeable, immovable, absolute reality. 
It is an undefinable mi.xtiire of reality and appear¬ 
ance, of certainty and illusion. It cannot be the 
one without the other. And there is nothing 
Platonic about this contradiction ! It seizes us by 
the throat at every minute throughout our life of 
passion and action—it has been perceived through¬ 
out the ages by all the clear-thinking minds of the 
universe. It is the very condition of our know¬ 
ledge. Though we are unceasingly called to the 
solution of insoluble problem, the key to w'hich 
seems as necessary to our existence as love or food. 




Mt would be mon- exact to .say, if criticism i,s allowed, that 
It IS fact of observation, insufficiently explained, if not 
a^ually unexplained, as most Vedantic philr>sc>phers agree, 
example the most recent exposition oi? Vedantism by 
Ur. . iahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph,D., Professor of Philo.«ophy 
r/ College, Calcutta ; Comparative Studies in 

Oxford University Press, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. i92$). ^ 
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pass the circle of atmosphere imp 
/Mature itself upon our lungs. And the eternal 
contradiction between our aspirations and the wall 
enclosing them—between two orders having no 
common measure, between contradictory realities, 
the implacable and real fact of death and the no 
less real, immediate and undeniable consciousness 
of life,—between tlie irrevocable working of certain 
intellectual and moral laws and the perpetual flux 
of all the conceptions of the spirit and heart, the 
incessant variations of good and evil, of tnith and 
falsehood on both sides of a line in space and time^ 
—the whole coil of serpents wherein from the 
beginning of time the Laocoon of human thought 
has found itself intertwined so that as it unties it¬ 
self on one side it only ties its knots more tightly 
on the other—all this is the real world. And the 
real world is Maya. 

How then can it be defined ? Only by a word 
that science has made fashionable in these latter days 
—^^Relativity. In Vivekananda’s day it had hardly 
appeared above the horizon ; its light was not yet 
bright enough to fill the dark sky of scientific 
thought ; and V^ivekananda only uses it incidental- 


^ '‘Good and bad are not two cutand-dried, separate 
existences. The very phenomenon which is appearing to be 
g:oxI now, may appear to be bad tomorrow. Hie fire that 
burns the child, may cook a good meal for a starving man. . . . 
i he onb': way to stop evil, therefore, is to stop good also. . , . 
To stop death, we shall have to slop life also .... each (of 
the two opposing terms) is but a different manifestation of 
the same thing. . . The Vedanta says, there must come a 
time when we shall look back and laugh at the ideals which 
make us afraid of giving up our individuality.” 

(Lecture on '' Maya and Illusion/' CompUt<; Works, II> 
PP. 97-8). 
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Uf it is clear that it gives the precise mcan- 
his conception ; and the passage I have just 
quoted in the form of a note, leaves no room for 
doubt oh the subject. Nothing but the mode of 
expression differs. Vcdantic Advaitism (that is to 
say, impersonal and absolute Monism), of which 
he is the greatest modern representative, declares 
tliat Maya cannc>t be defined as non-existence any 
more than it can be defined as existence It is an 
intermediate form between the equally absolute 
Being and jton-Dcing. Hence it is the Relative. 
It is not Existence, for, says the Hindu Vedartist, 
it is the sport of the Absolute.. It is not non- 
Existence, because this sport exists, and we ca;mot 
deny it. For the type of man, so common in the 
West, who is content with tlie game from which 
he derive.s profit, it is the sum total of existence : 
the great revolving Wheel bounds their horizon. 
But for great hearts the only existence worthy f)f 
the name is that of the Absolute. They are 
impelled to lay hold of it to escape from the 
VVhcel. The cry of humanity comes across titc 
centuries, as it sees the sand of its days running 
through its fingers together with all tliat it. has 
constructed : love, ambition, work and life itself. 

This world s wheel within wheel is a terrible 
mechanism ; if wc put our hands to it, as soon as 
we are caught, wc are gone. . . We are all being 
tlragged along by this mighty, complex world- 
machine.”*’ 



How then can we find the path to liberty ? 


’From the fourth lecture on Maya. 
Karma Yoga, Ch.ipter VIII. 


rmisTffy 
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vj^or in the case of a Vivekamnda or of any oi 
an cast in the heroic mould, there can be no 
question of throwing up the arms in advance, rais¬ 
ing the hands and resigning himself to despair--= 
still less is it possible to cover the eyes as do some 
agnostics, while they chant, “ What do I know ? ” 
and to gulp down the fleeting and passing pleasures 
which brush past our bodies like ghosts floating 
along the edge of the river ! . . . . What is it that 
will assuage the cry of the soul, the Great Hunger ? 
Certainly such rags of flesh will not fill up the gulf: 
all the Epicure’s roses will not keep him from 
starting back, like the horses of Orcagna in the 
Campo Santo,^ from the stench of putrefying 
corpses. He must get out of the graveyard, out of 
the circle of tombs, away from the crematorium. 
He must win freedom or die : and better to die, 
if need arises, for freedom l’^ 

“ Better to die on the battlefield than to live a 
life of defeat! ” 

This trumpet call from ancient India,* sounded 
again by Vivekananda. is, according to him, the 


'*• Allusion to the famous fresco of Orcagna in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa. 

^This brings out the error made by the psycho-patliologist 
in attributing to genuine Introverrion a character of flight, 
misunderstanding its true character of combat. Great mystics, 
of the type of Riiysbrocck, Eckhart, lean de la Croix and 
Vivekananda, do not flee. They look reality straight in the 
face, and then close in battle. 

^ Vivekananda attributed this saying to Buddha. The idea 
of a struggle for freedom Is emphasised in pure Christian 
thought. Denis the Areopagite goes so far as to make jesu? 
Christ the chief fighter, and the “ first atliletc ” : 

“It was Christ wI\o as G<xl instituted this struggle. . . . 
And this is yet more Divine. . . . He devotedly entered the 
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the word of command written on the 
ing post of all religions, wiicnce they set out on 
thf'ir age-long march. But it is also the motto of 
the great scientific spirit: “ I will hew out a way 
for myself. I will know the truth, or give up my 
life in the attempt.”^ With both science and 
religion the original impulse is the same—and so 
too is the end to be acliieved—Freedom. Is it not 
true that the learned man who believes in nature’s 
laws seeks to discover them solely for the purpose 
of mastering them, so that he may use them in 
the service of the spirit that their knowledge has 
set free ? And what have all the religions in the 
world been seeking ? They project this same 
sovereign freedom, which is refused to every indivi¬ 
dual being, into a God, into a higher, greater, more 
powerful Being who is not bound—(in whatever 
form they may imagine Him)—and freedom is to 
be won by the meditation of the Conqueror : God, 
the Gods, the Absolute or the idol ; all arc the 
agents of power set up by humanity, in order to 
realise in its stead tliose gigantic aspirations, for 
wdiich it can find no assuagement in a life that it 
knows is ever slipping away : for they are its bread 
of life, the reason for its very existence. 

And so all are iTiarching towards freedom. We 
arc all journeying towards freedom.”'^ 

with ihcin, contending on behalf of their freedom. . . . 
The initialed will enter the contests, as those of God, 
rejoicing . . following in the divine steps of the first of 
jthlctes." 

(Concerfiittg the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Chapter II, 
Part III: “Contemplation,” 6.) 

' Lecture on Maya and Freedom, 
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^ ,ncl Vivekaiianda recalled the mysterious answer 
of the Upanishads to the question they propounded: 

“The question is : ‘What is the universe ? From 
what does it arise ? Into what docs it go ? ’ And 
the answer is: In freedom it rises, in freedom it 
rests, and into freedom it melts away.’ ” 

You cannot give up this idea of freedom,” so 
Viyekananda continued. Without it your being 
is lost. It is no question of science or religion, of 
unrea.son or reason, of good or evil, of hatred or 
love,-all beings without any exception hear the 
voice that .calls them to freedom. And all follow 
it like the children who followed the Piper of 
Hamelin.' The ferocious struggle of the world 
comes from the fact that all arc striving among 
themselves, as to who can follow the enchanter 
most closely and attain the promised end. But all 
these millions fight blindly without understanding 
the real meaning of the voice. But those to whom 
understanding is given, realise in the same instant 
not only its meaning, but the harmony of the battle¬ 
field, whereon the planets, the brethren of the 
peoples, revolve, where all living beings, saints and 
sinners, good and bad (so called according to 
whether they stumble or walk erect—but .all to¬ 
wards the .same end), struggling or united, pre.ss 
on towards the one goal: Freedom.'^ 


1 old Rhenish legend, told by» Goethe, of 

the Rat-catcher” whose flute captivated all who heard it 
and forced them to follow him. (Tlie story is used bv 
JJrowning in the VieJ Piper of Hamelin.—Translator.) 

3 And this objeet, as the Advaita Vedanta shows is the 
subject Itself, the real nature and essence of each one. It is 
Myself. 


miST/iy 
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can be then no question of opening 
•thknowit way for them. Rather distracted 
mankind must learn that there are a thousand 
paths more or less certain, more or less straight, 
but all going there—-and must be helped to free 
themselves from the quagmire wherein they are 
walking, or from the thickets whereon they are 
being torn, and shown among all these multitu¬ 
dinous ways the most direct, the Viae Romanae, 
the royal roads: the great Yogas : Work (Karma 
Yoga), Love (Bhakti Yoga), Knowledge (Jnana 
Yoga) 


Sl 




II 


THE GREAT PATHS 
The Four Yogas 

The term Yoga* has been compromised in the 
West by the many charlatans and gull-catchers who 
have degraded its use. These spiritual methods, 
based on psycho-physiological genius experimenting 
for v-cnturies past, assure to those who have 
assirnilated them a spiritual mastery, which is 
inevitably and openly manifested in a mighty 
power of action—(a sane and complete soul is the 
lever of Archimedes : find its fulcrum and it will 
raise the world). Hence the interested pragmatism 
of thousands of dupes has rushed® to seize upon 
these real or faked methods with a gross spiritual¬ 
ism differing but little from a commercial transac¬ 
tion ; with them faith is the medium of exchange 
whereby they may acquire the goods of this world ; 
money, power, health, beauty, virility (One 

1 Vivekanaida derives the word from the same Sanskrit root 

mean to attain that union. (Cf. Vol. V. 
of The Complete H'or^s of the Swami Vivcl(ananda, p. 210 • 
\otes jrom lectures and Difcourses) ^ 

^ ^ "’y American 

tnends to forgive me for it, for among them I have met the 
freest minds and tht purest characters) “Among such 
dupes, the Anglo-Saxons of America hold the first place. ’ 
But I am not so sure in these days. In this as in many other 
things Anierica merely went ahead of the Old World. But 
the latter is now in a fair way to catch her up, and when it 
comes to cvtravngances the oldest are not always the last 
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isyonly to open the papers to see the claims ^ 
cased tloctors, and spurious fakirs.) There is no 
Hindu ot sincere faith who does not feel an equal 
disgust for sucli base exploitation ; and not one of 
them has c.\prcssed it more forcibly than Viveka- 
nanda. In the eyes of all disinterested believers, it 
is the sign of a fallen soul to pur to base uses the 
way which has been proved to be the way of libera¬ 
tion, and to turn the Appeal of the Eternal Soul 
and the way of its attainment into a means for the 
pursuit of the worst desires of the flesh, pride and 
lust for power. 

The real Vcdantic Yogas, such as Vivekananda 
has described them in his treatises,* are a spiritual 
discipline, such as our Western philosophers have 
sought for in their “Discourse of Method,”* for 
the purpose of travelling along the straight way 
leading to truth. And this straight way, as in the 
West, is the way of experiment and reason.* 


am .iware that the definition of it given by the great 
living ma.tter of Yoga, Aurobindo Ghose. differs slightly from 
thar of Vivekananda, although he quoted the latter as his 
authority m the first article he published on the Synthests of 
Yoga {Arya. Pondicherry, August 15, I9H). Aurobindo does 
not confine himself only to the properly Vedic or Vedantic 
i<igas, winch are always founded on Kn<.»wlcdf:c (of the spirit 
or the heart or the will). He adds Tantric Yogas after having 
clean^id and purified their polluted source. This introduces 
P as distinct from the Apollinian— 

rakfiti, Energy, and Soul of Nature m opposition to Purusha, 
w con;, lous Soul, .vhich observes, understand.'? and controls. 
The very originality of Aurobindo Ghose is that he achicvc.s 
the 5ynthesi> of the diverse, forces of life. 

^Allusion ro the title of a famous treatise of Descartes, the 
modern Western philosophy. 

l\i> one of these Yogas gives up reason, no one of them 
os .s you to DC hoodwinked or to deliver your reason into 
ri»e ha^nd:. of priests of any type whatsoever, . . . Each one 


MW/sr/?. 
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the chief dii/ercnces are that in the 
for the Eastern philosopher, the spirit is not 
liitjited to the intelligence; and that in the second 
place, thought is action, and only action can make 
thought of any value. The Indian, whom the 
average European always considers a blind believer 
in comparison to himself, carries in his faith 
demands as sceptical as those of St. Thomas the 
Apostle : he must touch ; abstract proof is not 
enough ; and he is right to tax the Westerner who 
contents himself with such abstract proof as a 
visionary. . . . If God exists , it_rnus^^ be possible 


to reach Him. ... R^igion 

becoming. It begins 
withjhe exercise of the faculty of religious realisa- 


s neither word nor 
is not hearing and 


tion 


■You will have noticed in the preceding pages 
that the search for “ trutli ” is combined with the 
search for “ freedom The two terms are really 
identical for the Westerner^ there are two dis- 


of them tells you to cling to your reason, to hold fast to it.*’ 
{inana yoga\ ''The of a Universal Relinan^'\ 

J*Cf. Vivckananda : A Stisdy 'of Religion / My 'Master. 
Many texts exist. This idea, a camiuon one in India, is 
expJjincu by Vivckananda in all its forms—especially in his 
gre,/ lecture on Hinduism’ at the Congress of Chicago, in 
Sonrember (8^. and m a series of lectures in the Punjab 
in Octolier 1897. 'There one of his leit-motifs v^as “Religion, 
to be worthy the mme^ must ht action/* This explains 
die vast spiritual tolerance which makes the followers of 
R-amakrishna unbrace all the diverse and even opposite forms 
of religion : for “ religion being concentrated in realisation, 
and ncH in any doctrinal affirmation,’* it is natural that the 
s^c Verity changes when it is adapted to the different needs 
of the most diverse human natiifcs. 

21; alwsys except the Catholic Cluisfian Mvsticism of the 
■Wesf, whose ancient and profound affinity to that Oif India 




rtiNisr/?^ 
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r/worlu'i : speculation and]action, pure reason 
practical reason—(and we are well aware of 
the trench with its barbed wire fortifications that 
Germany, the most philosc^hic of European 
peoples, has dug between them) ; but for the 
Inihan they arc one and the same world : know¬ 
ledge implies power and' will to action. “Who 
knows, is.’* Hence “true knowledge is salvation.” 

But before true knowledge can be efficacious— 
otherwise there is always’the danger that it might 
degenerate into a mere exercise of dialectics—it 
must be prepared to influence mankind in general, 
divided as it is into three groat types : the Active, 
the Emotional, and the Rctlcctive. True science 
has accordingly taken the three forms of Work, 
Love and Knowledge—^Karma, Bhakti and Jnana,^ 
and the Propylaeum, the motive Force of all tliree 


®(cT 

ason OJLi 


1 shall often have occasion to show throughout these pages. 
For a great Christian perfect “ adherence ” to the supreme 
Truth procures true freedom. For true freedom “presup¬ 
poses a certain condition of indifference, illimiti«tion and 
independence with regard to outside things founded on perfect 
union with and adherence to God.” (C/. the treatise of 
Segucnoi, the disciple of Bcrulle, Cardinal and great French 
mystic tneologian of tfte seventeenth century : “ Conduite 
d'ormson . . . , anno 1634, analysed by Henri Bremond in 
Metaphysique. dcs Saints, Vol. I, p. 138). 

^Before Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, Keshab Chandra 
Sen, who in many directions opened out new paths, had 
alrc.ady adopted the system of adapting the ways of the soul 
to the diffcrcoi temperaments of his disciples. About 1875 
when he inaugurated his new spiritual culnire., he recom¬ 
mended Yoga (that is to say. Raja) to some, Bhakti to others, 
Inana to a third set. And he attached different forms of 
devotion to diverse names or attributes of Gotl—compo'^ing 
in tht same wiy litanies to celebrate the diifcrent perfections 
of the uriquc Good. (Cf. P. C. MozoomdarF 

[Neither Keshab Chandra Sen. nor his predecessors or 
^tcccssors in the Brahnio Satnaj believed or believe—and much 
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[e science of inner forces, consciously control 
mastered : the science of Raja Yoga.^ 

Hindu belief as explained by Count Keyserling, 
who is in aristocratic agreement witli it, is that 
Work (Karma Yoga) is '' the lowest of the three 
ways. But I do not believe that there was a “ high 
road ’’ and a “ low road for the boundless heart 
of Ramakrishna. Everything chat led to God was 
of God. And I am certain that to Vivekananda, 
the passionate brother of the huntble and the poor, 
the way trodden by their naked feet was holy : 

‘ F(X)ls alone say that work and philosophy arc 
different, not the learned’. . Each one of our 

Yogas—the Yogas of work, of wisdom and of devo 
tion, are all caf>dbk* of serving as direct and 


less practised or practise—the Raja and Jnana Yogas. Keshab 
used the name Yoga in a sense quite different from its proper 
mcaiii ng.— Publisher.} 

ull forms of Yoga the one most aouseci, exploited and 
monstrously deformed by degraded Anglo-Saxon pragmatism, 
which looks upon it as an end in itself, whereas \t ought to be 
a wise applied method of concentrauon to preporc for the 
jnastcry of: the mind and to make the whole psycho-physiolo¬ 
gical organism a supple and docile insminicnt, so that it may 
he able to advance hirther along one of the peths of Knowledge 
in the sense of truth realised by the mind—or of real and 
complete Liberty. Need i remind my readers that great 
Christian mysticism has also its Raja Yoga, experimented and 
controlled by a series of masters in the past ? 

Aurobindo Ghose defined it thus: 

" All Raja-yoga dej^ends on this perception and experience : 
—that our inner elements, combinations, functions, forces, can 
be sq^araicd or dissolved, can be newly combined and set to 
novel ;ind formerly impossible uses or can be transformed and 
resolved into a new general synthesis by fixed internal 
processes.” (op. cit.), 

^Namrally “the highest” is the philosophical. (C/. 
pp. Z54-5 of Vol. 1 of the English Translation of The Travel 
Diary of u Philosopher, Jonatlx*>n Cape, 1925)* But Aurobindo 
Ghose makes Bhakri Yoga the highest. (Essays on the 
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j^^ndeni means for the attainment of Moksha 
"1cdom, salvation).”^ 


Ajiti how admirably independent arc these great 
religious minds of India, liow far removed from the 
caste-pride of our learned men and believers in 
the West! Vivekananda, aristocrat, savant and 
prophet, does not hesitate to write : 


Although a man has not attained a single 
system of philosophy, although he docs not believe 
in any God and never has believed, although hc^ 
has not prayed even once in his whole life, if the 
simple jx)wcr of good actions has brought him to 
the state where he is ready to give up his life and 
all else for others, he has arrived at the same point 
to which the religious man will come through hi-; 
prayers and the philosopher through his know¬ 
ledge”—to know Nivritti, entire self-abnegation." 

Here Indian wi,sdom and the pure Gospel of 
Galilee* without the slightest effort find common 
ground in the kinship existing between all great 
souls. 


^ K’^rma yoga, Chapter 


Let us put down htra the connection between the tv\"> 
systems of religious thoui^hf. William James, who has 
studied '' Religtous Experiences ** with praiseworthy zeal, but 
—he confesses it himself—without any personal fitness for tlic 
task (“My teniperament/* he writos, “prohibits me from 
atinoiit all mysric experience, and T can only give the evidence 
of others"), is apt to attribtjte to Western mysticism a 
character of “sporadic** exception which he opposes to the 
mcthodicaily cultivated mystlcisiii ** of the East: and as a 
result he considers that the form is alien to tl\c daily life of 
the average man and w’omdn in the West. In fact, like most 
Prot'“.sUnt3 he know* ILde of the daily “methodical 
mysticism ** of Western Cathciicism. The umon with Cod 
that Indians seek throi;gh the Yogas, is a natural state with 
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I. Karma Yix5a 

Of the four Gospels of Vivekananda—his four 
jogas—I find the most deep and moving tone in 
tlic Gospel of Work—Karma Yoga, 

Here follow several extracts coupled to the dark 
saying { have already quoted about the blind 
Wheel of the Universe, whereon mankind is 
bound and broken ; 


the true Christian, imbued with the essence of his faith. It 
IS pcf tii'Cn niore innate and spontaneous ; for, according 
? ™ Ch^risuan faith “the centre of the soul” is God, “the 

^ j I ft" very texture of Christian 

diought and lie has therefore only to offer this thought to 

Shh ‘" Christ and find communion 

The difference (I prefer to believe) is that God in the 
west plays a more active part than iu India, where the human 
SOU. has to make all the etforr. By ‘‘common and ordinary 
,?racc the mystic career is open to all, as Bremond rightly 
oUows, and ihc chiet business of Christian mysticism through¬ 
out die ap has been to open this dfxir of mystic union with 
Ood to the rest of the world. Seen from this standpoint the 
seventeenth centurj' in France was astonishingly democratic. 
(I refer die reader again to the Metaphysique dcs Saints by 
c ^remond, and in pardcuiar to two curitHis portraits : one 
c “paninysticV Paul de Lagny, and the other 

ot the \jgneron de Montmorency*’ [die wine-grower of 
Montmorency], Jean Aumont, whose robust Gallic common 
sense revolted against the idea that “mysticism” was not for 
everybody--Our Ixird refused it to none excepT thrmxn 

drink 5"««ge to sfoop down and 

The grrat ^Icsien (disciple of the great seventeenth 

eV-™7 o- of Annecy in 

S.».oy], Jran-Pierre Camus, achieved the difficult t.isk of 
watering down the potent mystic liquor of Denys the 
Areopagite, into an innocuous table wine of slightly diluted 
trutli for ah gwKl pec^Ie.) This democratization of mysticism 
w ^a silking phenomenon of our Classic Age, as the French 
the intellectual seventeenth century. Not for the first 
irue d«s it appear tliat great transformations ir he soul of 
nimamty always coinc forth from the depths. R-,gion snd 
metaphysics precede literary and political thought by one or 
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1 Ills world s wheel within wheel 
inechrinism ; if we put our hands in it, as 
soon a*; wc are caught we are gone. . . • We are 
all being dragged along by this mighty complex 
world-machine. There arc only two ways out of 
it. One is to give up all concern with the 
machine, to let it go and stand aside. . . . That 
is very easy to say, but it is almost impossible to 
do. I do not know whether in twenty millions of 

men one can do that . 

If wc give up our attachment to this little 
universe of the senses, we shall be free immediate¬ 
ly. The only way to come out of bondage is to 
go beyond the limitations of law, to go beyond 
causation. But it is a most dijfficult thing to give 
up the clinging to the universe : few ever attain 
to that. . . 

“The other way is not negative but positive. 
.... It is to plunge into the world and learn the 


sevcrnl centuries. But the latter, being ignorant of spiritual 
things*, flatter themselves that they arc the inventors or di - 
coven'rs of truths that have formed port of the substructure 
of the mind for a long time before their advcjit. 

[The comparison that M. RoUand has made between Indian 
and Christian mysticism in this note, is rather unfortunate. 
Union with God means appro-wmation to and idcndficatioA 
With the Divine nature and being. That doctrine which helps 
most the issertion of the Divine being of man, is tiic best 
Docs Christianity help this assertion better than Hinduism ? 
In India the vast majority of people, if not all, bclie\'e that 
God is the soul of their soul, that all men and beings are 
God Him.self, and that rJicy themselves arc God. Hindus 
simply deny at the very outset that they are other tlian Divine. 
Can there be any union with God more intimate, innate and 
spontancois r Hindus also have iheir ** Sons of God —thdr 
Divine In^natbn.s. Bvit does not the mediation of a Christ 
rnake the unuon with God less direct? On the other hand, 
the Christian idea of man—a born sinner—is itself a great 
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of work. . . . Do not fly away from the 
^ecl of the world-machine but staiid inside it and 
learn the secret of work, and that is the way of 
Karma Yoga. • . . Through proper work done in- 
si<le, it is also possible lo come out. ... 

“Every one must work in the universe, ... A 
current.xushuig down of its own nature falls into 
a hollow and makes a whirlpool, and after running 
a little in that whirlpool, it emerges again in the 
form of the free current to go on unchecked. 


E^ich human life is like that current. It gets into 
the whirl, gets involved in the world of space, time 
and causation, whirls round a little, crying out, 
‘ my father, my brother, my name, my fame ’ and 
so on, and at last emerges out of it and regains 
its original freedom. The whole universe is doing 
that. Whether we know it or not .... we are 
all working to get out of the dream of the world. 
Man’s experience in the world is to enable him to 
get out of its whirlpool. . . . 

“ We sec that the whole universe is working. 
For what ? . , . . For liberty ; from the atom to 
the highest being working for the one end, liberty 
for the mind, for the body, for the spirit. All 
things are always trying to get freedom, flying 
av^ay from bondage. The sun, the moon, the 
eartlt, the planets, all are trying to fiv away from 
bondage. The centrifugal and centripetal foices 


bar to the conception of an innate and intimate relationship 
with God: k is the denial of the Divinip/ of man. The idea 
of the soul—Atmp.n—as existing in India, is iafinitely- superior 
to ir and far more helpful in the realisation of God. The 
Hindu ideas of die relationship betweea God and soul are 
Ufuioubt-dly. more perfect and helpful dian the Chrisrian.— 
PtiWskrr.] 
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_tiature are Indeed typical of our universe. . . . 

We learn from Karma Yoga the secret of work, 
organizing power 




we 


of work. . , . Work is 
should work to the 


the 

iaevitabic .... but 
highest purpose. . . 

And what is this highest purpose ? Does it lie 
in moral or social Duty ? Is it the passion for 
work which consumed the insatiable Faust so that 
with failing eyesight he strove up to the very 
tlircshold of the tomb to remodel the universe 
according to his own way of thinking (as if that 
would have been for the general good !/ 

No ! Vivekananda would have replied almost in 
the words of Mephistopheles, as he saw Faust fall : 

“He persists in chasing with his love nothing 
but phantoms. Up to the last miserable, empty 
instant, the unfortunate man has kept it up!”^ 
“Karma Yoga says: ‘Work incessantly, but 
give up all attachment to work." . . . Hold your 
mind free.® Do not project into it the tentacle of 
selfishness <and mine." ” 

There must even be freedom from all belief in 


' And even he, Faust^, in those last seconds of life, evoked 
the phiiniom of Liberty pursued unceasingly: 

*^ 1*16 alone is worthy of Irberty, who knows how to conquer 
it each day. . . 

^ In rc residing this scene from Goethe, it is striking to find 
in it thought and expression often closely akin to the Hindu 
Maya : 

Mrphj stop holes (looking at the corp.se of Faust) : 

Gone 1 V/hat a stupid word ! . . . He is worth exactly 
as much as if he had never existed ; and nevertheless man 
stru'cs and moves as if he did c^d.st . . , In his place I should 
eternal annihilation/’ 

pih is the classic doctiinc of the Ciia : ‘‘The ignorant 
work by attachment to the act; the wise man alsf> work? buf 
beyond all ^ittachment and soldy for the good of the'wwld. 


I 
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t)(.. . * . He keeps his greatest irony for 
last shabby and tiresome fetich of the small 
shopkeeper: 

“ Karma Yoga teaches us that the ordinary idea 
of duty is on the lower plane ; nevertheless, all of 
us have to do our duty/ Yet we may see that this 
peculiar sense of duty is very often a cause of great 
misery. Duty becomes a disease with us, . . . It 
is the bane of human life. . . . Look at those poor 
slaves to duty ! Duty leaves them no time to say 
prayers, no time to bathe. Duty is ever on them. 
They go out and work. Duty is on them ! They 
come home and ihink of work for the next day. 
Duty is on them ! It is living a slave’s life, at last 
dropping down in the street and dying in harness 
like a horse. This is duty as it is understood. . . . 
The only true duty is to be unattarhed and to work 
as free beings, to give up all work unto GfxL All 


. Referring all action to Me, let the spirit, witlulrawn into 

itself and free fiom all hope and interested motives, strive 
without troubling itself with scruples. . 

•Cf. Christian myst'cism : Do not strive . . . either for 

some useful end, or temporal profit, or for hell, or for paradise, 
or for Grace, or to become the beloved of God .... but 
purely and simply to the glory of God.*' {Condtute d'oraison, 
by the Bcrullian, Claude Seguenot, 1634). 

But with more courage still, Vivekananda expressly stipu¬ 
lates that such renunciation is not conditional upon faith in 
any God whatsoever. Faith merely makes it easier. But 
he appeals first to tliose who do not believe in God or in 
any outside help. arc left to their own devices ; they 

iwve simply to work with their own will, with the powers 
of the mind and with discrimination, saying, 'T must he non 
attached-’ ’* 

^ Vivekananda devotes a whole chapter to the definition of 
real duty. But he refuses to give it nn objective reality: “ It 
is not the thing done diat defines a duty. . . . Yet duty exists 
from the subjective side. Any action that makes us go 
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^ Iities arc His. Blessed arc \vc tJiat we are 
■red out here. We serve our time; whether 
we ( 0 It ill or well who knows ? If we do it well 
wc do not get the fruits.* If we do it ill, neither 

work'"'' ^ ^ 

“ This kind of freedom is a very hard thing to 
attain. How easy it is to interpret slavery as duty 
the morbid attachment of flesh for Hesh as duty ! 
Men go out into the world and struggle uid fight 
for money (or ambition). Ask them why they do 
It. They .say, ‘ It is a duty.’ k is the absuid greed 
for gold and gain, and they try to cover it with a 
few flowers. . . . When an attachment has become 
established (marriage, for example) we call it 
duty. ... It is, so to say, a sort of chronic disease. 
When it is acute we call it disease, when it i$ 
chronic wc call it nature. ... We baptise it with 
the high-sounding name of duty. Wc stre;w 
flowers upon it, trumpets sound for it, sacred texts 
are said over it, and then the whole world fights, 
and men earnestly rob each other for this duty’s 
sake. ... To the lowest kinds of men, who cannot 
have any other ideal, it is of some good, but those 
who want to be Karma Yogis must throw this idea 
of duty overboard. There is no duty for you and 



Oodivarcl is a good action. . . . ; any action that makes us 
go doH iiward is evil. . . . There is, however, only one ide,i 
or duty whi.;h has been universally accepted by all mankind, 
o all ages and sects and countries, and that has been summed 
up in a Sanskrit aphorism thus : ‘ Do not injure any being; 
not injuring any being is virtue; injuring anv being is sin.’” 
{Karma Yoga, Chap. IV). 

il?'® ** '''**** "Of to fhe fruits thereof,” 

rhe Gtta, 
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Whatever you have to give to the world 
by all means, but not as a duty. Do not take 
thought of that. Be not compelled. . Why 
should you be compelled ? Everything that you do 
under compulsion goes to build up attachment. 
Why should you have any duty ? Resign every¬ 
thing unto God.^ In this tremendous fiery furnace 
where the fire of duty scorches everything, drink 
this cup of nectar and be happy. We arc all simply 
working out His will, and have nothing to do with 
rewards and punishments.^ If you want the reward 
you must also have the punishment; the only way 
to get out of the punishment is to give up the 
reward. The only way of getting out of misery is 
by giving up the idea of happiness, because these 
two are linked to each other. The only way to get 
beyond death is to give up the love of life. Life 
and death are the same thing, hx)ked at from 
different points. So the idea of happiness without 
misery or of life without ilcath is very go<xi for 
school boys or children ; but the thinker sees that it 
is all a contradiction in terras and gives np both.” 

To what a pitch of human detachment does this 
Intoxication with boundless Liberty lead ! More¬ 
over. it is obvious that such an ideal is not only 
l^evond most men. but that, if badly interpreted. 


who aspire to nothing, neither honours nor useful¬ 
ness, nor inner sacrifice, nor reward, nor to the kingdom of 
hciven, but who have rcnounavl all these things and all that 
is their own—God is honoured by such men.” (Meister 
Eckhart). 

. He only is fit to contemplate the Divine light who 
h the slave to nothing, not even to his virtues.'’ (Ruys- 
hroeck . Or/f^au Sffintualium KupUarum). 

“Lvery man who counts anything ns merit, virtue, or 


i 
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excess it may lead to indifference W 
^^^cighbour as well as* to oneself and hence to 
end of all social action. Death may lose its 
sting, but so also do^s life^, and then w^hat remains 
as a stimulus to that doctrine of service which is 
so essential a part of Vivekananda’s teaching and 
personality ?* 

But it js always important to notice to whom 
Vivekananda was addressing each of his lectures 
or writings. Because his religion was essentially 
realistic and practical with action as its object, its 
expression varied with his public. So vast and 
complex a system of thought could not be swallow¬ 
ed w'hole at one gulp. It was necessary to choose 
between different points of view. In this case 
Vivekananda was addressing Americans, and there 
\Nas no clanger that they would sin by excess of 
self-forgetfulness and action ; the Swami therefore 
emphasised the opposite extreme, the virtues of 
other lands beyond the sea. 

On the o’^her hand when he spoke to his Indians, 
he; was the first to denounce the inhuman extra¬ 
vagance to which a religion of detacliincnt might 
lead. Directly after his return from America in 
1897, when an old Bengali professor, one of Rama- 
krishna’s pupils, raised the objection : All that 

you say about charity, service and the good that 
is to be accomplished in the world, belongs after 


wisdoin except only humility, is nn idiot.’* (Ruysbr«>cck: 
De Praecipuis Quibusdam Virtutibus). 

•Only when one has attained a state beyond and death, 
can one truly love and feel for mankind. Compare the life 
Buddhr. who preached compassion after attaining Nirvana. 
An understanding of this paradox is the key to the under- 
V inding of India and her wisdom.-~P«/Vir-^rr. 
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to the realm of Maya. Does not the Ve 
each us that our object is to break all our chains 
Why then should we make unto ourselves others?” 
—Vivckananda replied with this sarcasm : 

‘‘ At that rate does not even the idea of libera¬ 
tion (Mukti) belong to the realm of Maya ? Does 
not the Vedanta teach us that the Atman is always 
free ? Why then struggle for liberation ? ” 

And later alone with his disciples he said 
bitterly that such interpretation of the Vedanta 
had done incalculable harm to the country.^ 

He knew only too well that there is no form of 
detachment where selfishness cannot find means 
to enter in and that there is no more repulsive 
form of it than the conscious or unconscious hypo¬ 
crisy involved in a “ liberation ” sought only for 
self and not for others.* He never ceased to 
repeat to his Sannyasins that they had taken two 
vows, and that although the first was “to liberate 


'There were many similar episodes. One was his turbu¬ 
lent interview with a devotee who refused to think about a 
terrible famine to which Central India was a prey (9,00,000 
dead). The devotee maintained it was a matter concerning 
only the victims’ Karma and was none ot his bur.'ness. 
Vivckananda went scarlet with anger. The blood rose lo his 
face, his eye.s flashed and he thundered against the hard heart 
of the Pharaisee. Turning to his disciples, he exclaimed : 
“ This, this is how our country is being ruined I To what 
extremes has this doctrine of Karma fallen I Are they men, 
tliosc who have no pity for men ? ” 

His whole body was shaken wiij anger and disgust. 

Another memorable scene related above will be remem¬ 
bered, when Vivckananda loftily castigated his own disdpic' 
and fellow monks, spurning underfoot nbeir pre;occupation 
with and their doctrine of individual holiness, and mocked 
oven their authority, Ramakrishna. For he reminded them 
that tlicre was no law or religion higher than the command 
to “ Serve Mankind.” 

^That was not the Swami’s idea.—P/.r^//V//er. 
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the second was “to help the world” Hil 
;!^]n3aitssion and that of his followers was to rescue 
the great teachings of the Vedanta from their 
selfish retreat among a few privileged persons and 
to spread them among all sorts and conditions of 
men as they were fitted to assimilate theni.^ During 
his last days, when his body was ravaged by 
disease and his soul had won the right of being 
three parts detached from all human preoccupations 
—for he had finished his work at the sacrifice of 
his whole life—at the very hour when he was being 
asked about questions of the day, and replied that 
“his mind could not enter into them for it was 
too far gone in death,”—he still made one excep¬ 
tion, “ his work, his life-work 
Every human epoch has been set its own parti¬ 
cular work. Our task is, or ought to be, to raise the 
masses, so long shamefully betrayed, exploited, and 
degraded by the very man who should have been 
their guides and sustainers. Even the hero or the 
saint, who has reached the threshold of final 
liberation, must retrace his steps to help his 
brethren who have fallen by the way or who are 
^3ggmg behind, TIv greatest man is he who is 
willing to renounce his own realisations—Karma 
Yoga—in order to lelp others to realise it instead.® 


^ “ Knowledge o£ t^e Advaha has been hidden too long in 
caves and forests. Tt has been given to me to rescue it from 
its seclusion and ro carry it into the midst of family and social 
hfc. . . . The drunr of the Advaita shall be sounded in all 
p';»cci, in the baza.irs, from the hill-tops and on the plains/* 

^ The Sunday before his death : —“ You know the work is 
always my weak point. When I think that might come to 
an end, I am all undone ! *' 

^ “ Help men to stand upright, by themselves, and to accojn- 
pHsh their Karma Voga for themselves,” (Vivekananda to 
his monks, 1897). 
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So then there was no danger that the Mastc 
arma Yoga would ever sacrifice his flock to his 
own ideal, however sublime, but mhuman for the 
majority of mankind, being beyond their nature. 
And no other religious doctrine has cvejt showed 
so much sympatheic understanding of the spiritual 
needs of all men from the humblest to the highest. 
It regarded all fanaticism and intolerance as a 
source of slavery and spiritual death.^ Tlie only 
possible line of conduct for the achievement of 
liberation was for each man to know his own ideal 
and to seek to accomplish it; or, if he were incap¬ 
able of discovering it alone, it was for a master to 
help him, but never to substitute his own. Always 
and everywhere the constantly repeated principle 
of true Karma Yoga is “ to work freely,” '‘to work 
for freedom,” “to work as a master and not as a 
slave.”^ That is why it can never be a question of 
working at the command of a master. His word 
can only be effectual if the master forgets himself 
in him whom he is counselling, if he espouses his 
nature and helps it to discern and accomplish its 
own destiny by the powers innate in every man, 
Such is the real duty of a-l great organisers of 


^ “ One must first know how to w ‘ rk without attachment, 
then he will not be a fanatic. f there were no fana¬ 

ticism in the world, it wiuld make niurh more progress than 
it does now. It is a retarding element. When you 

have avoided fan.aticism, then alone w,li you work well. 
. . , Yop hear fanatics glibly saying, da not hate the 
sinner, ^ hate the sin ; * but I am prepared to go any distance 
to see the face of that man who can really make a distinction 
between the sin and tlic sinner. . . {Karma Yoga, 
Chapter V). 

^ The whole gist of this teaching Is •hat you should 'vork 
like a muHt r and not as a Have,. . , . W J k through freedom I 
. . . When we ourselves work for th ^hings of this world 
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work like Vivekanarida. He comprehend 
e entire hierarchy of Karma Yoga, where as 
m a vast workshop differeit types and forms of 
associated labour work, each in its own place, at 
the one great task. 

But those words, “ workshop ”, “ types ” and 
‘‘ roiiks ” do not imply any idea of superiority or 
inferiority among the different kinds of workmen. 
These arc vain prejudices, that the great aristocrat 
repudiated. He would allow no castes among tlie 
workers, but only differences between the tasks 
allotted to then.^ The most showy and apparently 
important do not constitute a real title to greatness. 
.\nd if Vivekananda can be said to have any pre¬ 
ference, it was for the humblest and simplest: 

“ If you really want to judge of the character of 
a man look not at his great performances. Every 
fotjl may become a hero at one time or another. 
Watch a man do his mo.st common actions; those 
arc indeed the things which will tell you the real 
character of a great man. Great occasions rouse 
even the lowest of human beings to some kind of 
greatness, but he alone is really the great man 
whose character is great always, the same 
wherever he be.”* 

In .speaking of classes among workers, it is small 



as slaves. . . . our work is not true work. . . . Selfish work 
is slave’s work. . . . Work without d'ttachment” (Ihid., 
Chapter IK). 

The important tiling is to recognize that there arc grada¬ 
tions of Karri ' Yoga. The duty of one condition of life in 
an siccuniulati.oi of given circumstances is not and cannot be 
me same as in another. . . . Each man must learn bis own 
ideal and try to accoiapHsh it: that is a surer way of progress 
tlwi to take the ideas of another, for rhey can never be realised. 

-Xcr/.sn Yoga, Chapter I. 
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ttcr for wonder that Vivekananda places 
ot the illustrious, those crowned with the halo of 
glory and veneration—^^no, not even the Christs 
and the Buddhas. But rather the nameless, the 
sih.nt ones—the “unknown soldiers.” 

The page is a striking one, not easily forgotten 
when read : 

“The greatest men in the world have passed 
away unknown. The Buddhas and the Christs 
that we know, are but second-rate heroes in com¬ 
parison with the greatest men of whom the world 
knows nothing. Hundreds of these unknown 
heroes have lived in every country working silent¬ 
ly. Silently they live and silently they pass away; 
and in time their thoughts find expression iri 
Buddhas or Christs; and it is these latter that 
become known to us. The highest men do not 
seek to get any name or fame from their knowl¬ 
edge. They leave their ideas to the world ; they 
put forth no claims for themselves and establish 
no schools or systems in their name. Their whole 
nature shrinks from such a thing. They are the 
pure Sattvikas, who can never make any stir, but 
only mcii down in love. . . ^ In the life of Gau¬ 

tama Buddha we notice him constantly saying that 
lie is the twenty-fiftli Buddha. The twenty-four 
before him are imknown to history although the 
Buddha known to history must have built upon 
foundations laid by them. The highest men are 
calm, silent and unknown. Ther are the men 

' Vivekananda added .in example from hb own perfonat 
observation: ■' 

" 1 have sicn one such Yogi, who lives in a cave ii. India. 

. jjie lias so completely lost the sensi of his own indivi¬ 
duality that we may say that the man in him is coinpletily 
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illy know the power of thought; they arc 
even if they go into a cave ^nd close the 
ioor and simply think five true thougltts and then 
puss away, these five thoughts of theirs will live 
througlioui cterjiity. Indeed sucl‘ thoughts will 
penetrate through the mountaipj) cross the oceans 
and travel through the world- They will enter 
deep into human hearts and brains and raise up 
men and women who will give diem practical 
expression hi the working of human life. . . . The 
Buddlias and the Christs will go from place to 
place preaching these trudu*- - • • These Sattvika 
men arc too near the Lord to be active and to fight, 


to be working, struggling, preaching and doing 
good, as they say, here on earth to humanity. . . 

Vivekananda did not claini a place among them 
hut relegated himself to the second, or the third 
rank, among those who work without any interest¬ 
ed motive." For those Satt.vikas who have passed 
the stage of Karma Yoga, hdve already reached the 
other side, and Vivekananda remains on ours. 

His ideal of the active oirinipotence that radiates 


gone, leaving behind only the aP <wnprchcnding sense o£ the 
Divine, . , 

He was spcakiiig of Pav^»ari of Gazipur, who bad 

fascinated him at the beg^^nning of his pilgrimage in India 
in 1889-90, and whose influence only just failed to drag him 
back from the mission T^^makrishna bad traced for him (see 
pp. 15-16). Pavhari roaintained that all work tn the 

ordinary sense was bondat^^ ; snd he was certain that nothing but 
the spirit without the of the body could help other men. 

^ Karma Yoga Chapt" VII. 

“ Me works best w: bo works without any motive, ncitlicr 
for money, nor for nor for anything else; and when 

a loaa can do that, '^ill be a Buddha, and out of him 
'vill come the poweriwork in such a manner as will 
transform the world, man represents the very highest 

Kteal of Karma Yoga.’ Mid., end of Chapter VITf). 
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from intense and withdrawn mystic thought's 
certainly not One to, astonish the religious soul of 
the West; all gj^at contemplative orders have 
known it. And our highest form of modern lay 
thought can recognise itself in it as well ; for 
wherein lies the deference from the homage we 
render in a democratic form from the bottom of 
our hearts to the .housands of silent workers, 
whose humble life of toil and meditation is the 
reserve of heroism and the genius of the nations .'’* 
He who wrote these lines and who can, in default 
of any other rnerit, attest to sixty years’ unceasing 
work, is a living witness to these generations of 
silent workers, of whoni he is at once the product 
and the voice. Toilhig along and bending over 
himself, striving to lu^ar the inner voice, he has 
heard the voices of tho^e nameless ones rising, like 
the sound of the sea whence clouds and rivers are 
born the ^ dumb thofisands whose unexpressed 
knowledge is the substance of my thoughts and 
the mainsprmg of my will. When outside noises 
cease. I can hear the heating of their pulse in the 
night. 

11. BKAkrxi Yoga 

The second path leading to Truth—to Freedom 
-is the way of the heart; Bhakti Yoga. Here 
again I seem to hear the parrdit cry of our learned 
ones : There is no truth exct^pt through reason ; 

• “'I*”*'" intuition, but explains 

It by the doctrine of Reincarnation,!of ^ long series of works 
collected during a succession of livtts; . - xhe men of mighty 
Win have all been tremendous woi^kerj?.^ wide 

-ru ' » '-h? ’««rk, through ages and 

ges. be Buddhas and the Christs h' ye been possible thanks 
only to their accumulation of powjcr, „,hich comes from the 
work oi centuries. (Ka;^a Yo^a). j 
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t heart does not and cannot lead to any 
g but slavery and confusion.” Let me beg 
of them to remain in their own. path, where I will 
return to them anon ; it is the only one that suits 
them a)id so they do well to stick to it; but it is 
not well to claim tliat all minds can be contained 
in it. They underestimate not only the rich 
tliversity of the human spirit but the essentially 
Imng character of truth. They are not wrong to 
denounce the dangers of servitude and error 
lurking in the way of the heart; but they make a 
mistake when they think that the same dangers 
are absent from the path of intellectual knowledge, 
'^fo the great “Discriminacor” (Viveka) by what¬ 
ever path a man travels, the spirit ascends by a 
series of partial errors and partial truths, ridding 
itself one after the other of the vestments of 
slavery until it reaches tlie whole and pure light 
of liberty and truth, called by the Vedantist Sai- 
Chit-Ananda (Existence, Knowledge, Bliss abso¬ 
lute) : it enfolds within its empire the two distinct 
realms of heart and reason. 

But for the benefit of Western intellectuals it 
should be clearly stated that not one of them is 
more on his guard against ambushes on the road 
of the heart than Vivekananda ; for he knew them 
better than any. Although Bhakti Yoga under 
lifferent names has seen the feet of the great 
mystic pilgrims of the West pa.ssing by, and thou¬ 
sands of humble believers following in their foot- 


However chitAerical this theory of Reincarnation may appear 
to a Westerner, it establishes the closest relation.ship between 
tlic mtn of all .sges, and is akin to our modern faith in 
universal brotherhood. ,■ 

15 
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_ps, the spirit of law and order, bequeathed 
"Ancient Rome to our Churches as well as to our 
States, has effectively kept the crusaders of Love 
in the right path, without permitting dangerous 
excursions outside its limits. In passing, it is 
worthy of note that this fact explains Count von 
Keyserling’s specious judgment upon Bhakti as 
compared to Europe.^ The mobile and brilliant 
genius of the “ Wandering Philosopher,” with its 
lack of tenderness that leads him to depreciate 
what he is pleased to call “ superannuated feminine 
ideals,” becau.se they are’beyond the limits of his 
nature, has made him exaggerate the lack of heart 
in the West, of which he claims to be the most 
perfect representative.^ In reality he has a very 
superficial knowledge of the Catholic Bhakti of 
Europe. His judgment seems to be based on the 
V/'ild mystics of the .sixteenth century in Flanders 
and Germany, such as the violent Meister Eckliart 
and Ruysbroeck, but can he equally distrust tlie 
delicate treasures of sensitive love and religious 
emotion in France and the. Latin countries ? To 
tax the Western mystic witlt “poverty”, with 
“paltriness”, with a lack of nicety and refinement 

'^The Travd lyiary of a Philosopher, English Translation, 

Vol. i, p. 225, ct seij. 

^“Yesterday as- today the word of Rabindranath Tagore 
is true : ‘ Of. all the Westerner.s that I know, Keyserliog is 
the jnrwt violcnily Western/” ((Rioted complaisantly by 
himself in the Preface to his '' Travel Dmyd) 

Further having generalised the whole West from his own 
temperament, he raises what is lacking in himself into a 
virtue, nay more, into the “ mission ” of the West. 

“ The heart, no matter what they say, is only poorly 
developed in dhe Westerner. We imagine, because v/e have 
professed for one and a half thousand years a religion of 
love, that-for this reason love animates ns. That is nnt true. 
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^ast aspersions at the same time upon the 
ction attained in France by a whole galaxy 
of religious thinkers during the seventeentb 
century—^the equals if not the superiors of the 
psychological masters of the French Classical Age 
and of their successors, the modern novelists, in 
analysing the ’ most secret feelings of mankind/ 
With regard to the ardour of this faith of love, 
I refuse to believe that in the case of a great 
European believer it can be inferior in quality to 
hat of a great Asiatic believer. The excessive 
desire shown always by the latter for “ Realisa¬ 
tion in my opinion is not the mark of the highest 
and purest religious soul. It is hardly possible 
that India could have invented “Noli me tan- 
gerc ! ”... In order to believe she must see, 
touch and taste. And she would be pexilously 
near to unbelief if she had not at least the hope 
that one day she would attain her goal in this life. 
Vivekananda himself gave utterance to some words 
almost disconcerting and brutal in their frank¬ 
ness/ Their hunger for Go<l is all-powerful; but 

. . How meagre is the: effect of Thomas a Kempis by the 
side of Rarnakrishna I How prxjr is the highest European 
Bhakti beside that, for instance, of the Persian mystics. 
Western kcling is stronger than that of the East in so far as 
it possesses more kinetic energy. But it is not nearly so rich, 
so delicate or so differentiated.” (/W., p, 227 ei scq,). 

^ C}» the books devoted to The, Mystic Invasion in France,* 
and to ** Mystic Conquest!' in tlie admirable Histore littci^mre 
dp: s(^fitimetit reJi^detsx en France, deptiis la fin des guerres tie 
religioji jtisqtia nos . jours, by Hcitri Bremond. 

~ “ Only the man who lias actually perceived God and soul 
has religion. . . . We are all atheists ; let us confess it. Mere 
intellectual assent does not make us religious, h . , All know¬ 
ledge must stand off ixrccption of certain facts. . . . Religion 
is a question of fact.” (fnana yo,^« : "Realisation"). 
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re is a lofty and aristocratic bashfulness of 
emplified by one of our saints, who, when sho^"*^ 
a miracle, turned away his eyes and said : 

“Let me have the sweetness of believing with¬ 
out having seen.” 

We like to give credit to our ideals and we do 
not ask them to pay in advance. There arc some 
most noble souls, whom I know, who give until 
they are bankrupt without thought of return.^ 

But let us not establish degrees ; for there is 
more than one way of loving. If a man gives all 
that he has, it docs not matter if his gift differs 
from that of his neighbour. They are equal 

Nevertheless we must recognise that by exercis- 

^ One o£ the most touching characteristics of our Western 
mysticism is the intelligent pity of souls, truly religious them¬ 
selves, that has driven them to understand,-lo accept and even 
to love absence of God. scvcallcd hardness” ^ heart in 
others. It has been often described, perhaps most strikingly, 
m the celebrated pages of St. Jean de la Croix in 1 m Nuit 
Obscure and of Francois de Sales, in the ninth book of his 
Traite de 1 Amour de Dieu {*' Or. the Purity of ‘ Indifference’ ”). 

It is difficult to know which to admire most, whether their 
acuteness of analysis, or the tender brotherly understanding 
hovering over the sufferings of the loving and devoted soul, 
and teaching it—(as in the beautiful story of the deaf musician 
^%ho played the lute for his prince’s pleasure and did not 
stop singing even when the prince, in order to try him, left 
the room)—to find joy in its pain and to offer to God its very 

forlornness ar. a proof of its supreme love: 

■‘While, O God, I see Your sweet face, and know that the 
song of my love pleases You, r.las, what cemifort I find ! . 

But when You turn away Your eyes, and 1 no longer see 
in Your sv eet favour that You were taking pleasure in my 
song, O true God, how my soul suffers I But I do not stop 
loving You . or singing the hymn of my love, not for 

the pleasure I find In it, for I have none, but for the pure 

love of Your pleasure.” (Francois de Sales). 

Wc shall .see further on that India jdso has its lovers of 
God, give all without expecting any reward; for “they 
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Strict control over mysticism, our Western 


^dwchcs have curbed its emotional expression so 
that it is less oVivious than in India, where it 
flows with no limitation. A great Hindu with the 
wisdom of Vivekananda, the responsible leader of 
his people’s conscience, knew that he had little 
necessity to stimulate among his own people such 
dispositions of heart. On the other hand care was 
needed to keep them within bounds. They had 
too great a tendency to degenerate into morbid 
sentimentality. On many occasions I have al¬ 
ready shown that Vivekananda reacted violently 
against anything of the kind. The scene with his 
monks is a memorable one when he insulted their 
“sentimental imbecility” and was implacable in 
his condemnation of Bhakti—and then suddenly 
confessed tliat he himself was a prey to it. It 
was for that very reason that he took up arms 
against it, and was ever watchful to guard his 
spiritual flexk against the abuses of the hcan. His 
particular duty as a guide along the path of 
Bhakti Yoga was to throw light on the windings 
of die road and the snares of sentiment. 

Tire Religion Of Love’’ covers an immense 
territory. Its complete exploration would entail 
a kind of Itineraire a Jerusalem,^ being the march 
of the soul through the different stages of love 

have passtrj the stage of recompense and sorrow.” The human 
heart is the same everywhere. 

^Religion of Lot/e was the usual title ^iven io a .serie.s of 
lectures given in England and the United States. Vivekananda 
there condci;s:ed in a univcr.sal form his teachings on Bhakti 
Yoga. (A pamphlet of 124 pages, Udbodhan O&cc, Calaitta, 
1922). . 

^ Allusion to the title of Chatcaubnand*s famous work. 
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,^wards the Supreme Love. It is a long 
‘^■dangerous journey, and few arrive at the goal. 

. There is a power behind impelling us 
forward, we do not know where to seek for the 
real object, but this love is sending us forward in 
search of it. Again and again we find out our 
mistake. We grasp something and find if slips 
through our fingers and then we grip .something 
else. 1 hus on and on we go, till at last comes 
liglit ; wc come to God, the only One who loves. 
Hi.s love knows no change. . . } All the others 

arc mere .stages.But the path to God is 

long and difficult. . . 

And the majority lose themselves on the way. 
Turning towards his Indians, Vivekananda said to 
them (let the humanitarians and Christians of the 
West mark his words !) : 

“ Millions of people make a trade of that ligion 
of love. A few men in a century attain to that 
love of God and the whole country becomes blessed 
and hallowed. . . . When at last the Sun comes, 
all the les.scr lights vani.sh. . . 

“ But,” he hastened to add, ” you have all to pass 
through these smaller loves. . . .” 


^“Wherever there is any love it is He, the Lord, is present 
there. Where the husband kisses the wiCe> He is there in 
ihe kiss ; where the mother kisses the child Ide is there in 
the kiss ; and where friends clasp hands, He, the Lord, Is 
prcs.'nt . in the sacrifice of a great man (who) loves 
and wishes to help mankind.” 

“ The ideal if man is to see God in everything. But if you 
c.3nnot see Him in everything, see Him in one thing, in diat 
thing which you like best, and then see Him ii\ another. 
So on you go. There is infinite life before the soul. Take 
your, time and you will achieve your end.” (Ooi! hi Et^ery^ 
thirty). 
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do not stop at these intermediary stages, 
before ail things be sincere ! Never walk in a 
vain and hypocritical pride that makes you believe 
you love God, when in reality you are attached to 
this world. Atul on the other hand—(and tliis is 
still more essential)—do not scorn other honest 
travellers who hnd it difficult to advance ! Your 
first duty is to understand and to love those whose 
views are not the same as your own. 

“ Not only that we would not tell others that 
tiicy are v.iong, but that we would tell them that 
they are right, all of these who follow their own 
ways : that way which your nature makes it 
absolutely necessary for you to take, is the right 
way^, ... It is useless to quarrel with people who 
think differently from you. . . . There may be 
millions of radii converging towards the same 
centre in the sun. Tlic further they arc from the 
centre rlie greater is the distance Ixtween any two.. 
But as they all meet at the centre all difference 
vanishes. The only solution is to march ahead and 
go towards the centre. . . .” 

It follows that Vivekananda vigorously tfXik up 
the cudgels against all dogmatic education, and 
nobody has more .strenuously defended the freedom 
of the child. His soul, like his limbs, should be 
free from all bounds. T'o stifle the soul of a child 
is the wor.st crime of all, and yet we commit it 
daily. 

“. . . . 1 can never teach you anything : you will 
have to teach yourself, but I can help you perhaps 


^ Wbat the Hindu calls the “Ishtam” of each ir.aii. 
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jiviag expression to that thoughts . . . I m 
l^ich myself religion. What right had my father 
to put all sorts of nonsense into my head ? .... or 
my master v... . Perhaps they are good, but they 
may not be my way. I’hink of the appalling evil 
that is in the world today, of the millions and 
millions of innocent children perverted by the 
wrong ways of teaching. How many beautiful 
spiritual truths have been nipped in the bud by this 
horrible idea of a family religion, a social religion, 
a national religion, and so forth. Think of what a 
mass of superstition is in your head just now' about 
your childhood’s religion, or your country’s religion, 
and what an amount of evil it does or can do!. . .” 

Then must one simply fold one’s arms ? Why 
did Vivekananda busy himself with education with 
so much ardour and what happens to the teacher ? 
He then becomes a liberator, who allows each one 
to work according to his capacities in his own way, 
at the same time instilling into each a proper 
respect for the way of his neighbours : 

“ There are so many ideals; I have no right to 
say what shall be your ideal, to force my ideal on 
you. My duty should be to lay before you all the 
ideals i know' of and enable you to sec by your own 
constitution what you like best, and which is most 
fitted to you. Take up that one which suits you 
best and persevere in it. This is your Ishtam.” 

That is why Vivekananda was the enemy of all 
so-called “ established ” religion, (of vvhat he calls 
“ congregational" religion,) -the religion of a 
Church. 

“Let the Churches preach tloctrines, theories, 
philosophies to their heart’s content.” All these 
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^--.jinaportant. But no Church has the right to I 
:Mere with real religion, with “higher religion,” 
with the religion of action called prayer, with 
“adoration”, the real contact of the sou) with God. 
These things are matters between the soul and 
God. “When it comes to worship, the real 
practical part of religion, it should be as Jesus 
says, ‘When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret.’” Deep religion “can¬ 
not be made public. ... I cannot get ready my 
religious feelings at a moment’s notice. What is 
the result of this mummery and mockery ? It is 
making a joke of religion, the worst of blasphemy. 

. . How can human beings stand this religious 
drilling.? It is like soldiers in a barrack. Shoulder 
arms, kneel down, take a book, all regulated 
exactly. Five minutes of feeling, five minutes of 
reason, five minutes of prayer all arranged before- 
hanil. Tliese i)arades have driven out religion, 
ami if they continue for centuries religion will 
cease to exist.” 

Religion consists solely of an inner life, and this 
inner life is a forest peopled by very diverse fauna, 
so that it is impossible to choose between the kings 


of the jungle. 

“There is such a thing as instinct m us, which 
we have m common with the animals. . . . There 
is again a higher form of guidance, which we call 
reason, when the intellect obtains facts and then 
generalises them. There is the .still higher form 
.... which we call inspiration, which does not 
reason, but knows filings by flashes. But how 
shall we know it from instinct? '.rhat is the great 
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culfy. Everyone comes to you, nowadays, ar 
fays he is inspired, and puts fortli superhuman 
claims. How are we to distinguish between 
inspiration and deception.?” 

The answer is a striking one for the Western 
reader; for it is the same that a Western 
rationalist would give : 

“In the first place, inspiration must not contra¬ 
dict reason. The old man does not contradict the 
child, he is the development of tlie child. What 
we call inspiration is the development of reason. 
The way to intuition is through reason. . . . No 
genuine inspiration ever contradicts reason. Where 
it docs it is no inspiration.” 

The second condition is no less prudent and 
.sane : 


“Secondly, inspiration must be for the good of 
one and all ; and not for name or fame or personal 
gain. It should always be for the good of the 
world, and perfectly unselfish.” 

It is only after subjecting in.spiration to these 
two tests that it may be accepted. “But you 
must remember that there is not one in a million 
that '.s inspired in the present state of the world.” 

Vivekananda cannot be accused of allowing too 
wfide loopholes to credulity ; for he knew his people 
and the abuse they made of it.* He knew, 
moreover, that sentimental devotion is too often 
a mask for weakness of character, and he had no 
pity for such weakne.ss. 

“Be strong and stand up and seek the God of 
Love. This is the highest strength. What povver 


* These addresses were given in Englind and .\merica.— 
PuMishcr. 
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[cr than the power of purity ? . . . This lev 
cannot be reached by the weak ; therefore 
be not weak, either physically, mentally, morally 
or spiritually.”^ 

Strength, virile reason, constant pre-occupation 
with universal good and complete disinterestedness 
are the conditions for reaching the goal. And 
there is still another : it is the will to arrive. Most 
men who call themselves religious are not really 
so at bottom ; they are too lazy, too fearful, too 
insincere ; they prefer to linger on the way and 
not to look too closely at what is awaiting them ; 
hence they stagnate in the lotusdand of formal 
devotion. “Temples or churches, books or forms 
arc just for the child’s play, so as to make the 
spiritual man strong enough to take yet higher 
steps, and these first steps are necessary to be 
taken if he wants religion.” 

It is useless to urge that such stagnation is a 
sign of wise prudence, and that those who stand 



^ Cf. the heroic character imprinred on Divine Love by 
the great Christiai) mystics:—“the Coriibal” by Ruyshro^k, 
where the spirit and God grapple and strive savagely (Dc 
OrnatH Spiritmlium Nuptiarum, II. 56, 57),'-"the ** irasetbills’* 
soul of Meister Eckhart, sci^.ing God by force. According 
to Eckharc, of the three highest forces of the soul, the first 
is knowledge {ErJ^enntnis^ x the second, ** irascihilis the 
" vioicni aspiration toward. the Most High (die aufstrebende 
Kraft) ; the third, will-power (der Willed One of the 
symbols of this mystic encounter with Gixl is Jacob wrestling 
with the angel. (Cf, the beautiful paraphrase made by the 
French Dominican of the seventeenth century, Chardon : 
pp. 75-77 of VdI. I of Bremond's Metaphysique des Saittis.) 
Even the gentle Francois dc, Sales says : “ Lrvvc is the 
standard of the army of*!he virtues, they must all rally to 
her.’' (Traite de iAn^ottr de Dieu). 

Here there is nothing cfFcminate. The virile soul flings 
itself into the thick of the fight courting wounds and death. 
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^ would be in danger of losing their faith anc 
leir God, if they come out of their sheltering 
“Kindergarten”. The truth is that they have 
nothing to lose, being in reality only false 
devotees ; true unbelievers are preferable, for they 
arc nearer to God. Here is the tribute paid by the 
greate.st believer to sincere and exalted atheism: 

“The vast majority of men {and he was speak¬ 
ing of devotees) are atheists. I am glad that in 
motlern times another set of atheists has come up 
in the Western world, the materialists, because 
they are sincere atheists.^ They are better than 


* More recent homage has been paid to mtidem .'naterialism 
by the great Hindu mystic, Aiirobindo Ghose. In his articles 
in the. Arya Review (No. 2, Scptcj.Tiber 15, 1914) on The Life 
Dlvin? and The Synthesis of Yoga^ he sees in the scicntiHc 
and economic materialism of the day a necessary stage of 
Nature and her work for the progress of die human spirit 
and of society : 

‘‘The whole trend of modern thought and nv^dern endea¬ 
vour reveals itself to the observant eye as a large conscious 
clfort of Nature in man to effect a general level of intellec¬ 
tual equipment, capacity and further possibility of univer- 
salising the opportunities which modern civilisation affords for 
the mental life. Even the preoccupation of the European 
intellect, the protagonist of this tendency, with material NaUire 
and the externals of existence, is a necessary part of the effort. 
!t seeks to prepare a sutheient basis in mans physical being 
and vital energies and in his material environment for his full 
mental possibilities.’' 

** The right or at lease the ultimate mean.^j may not always 
be employed, buc their aim is the right preliminary ^m, —a 
sound individual and social body and the satisfaction of the 
.'cgitimatc needs and demands of the material mind, sufficient 
ts’-iu leisure, equal opportunity, so that the whole of mankind 
and no longer only the fa\'.>urcd race, class or individual, may 
be free to develop the emotional afid intellectual being to its 
full capacity. At present the material and economic aim may 
predominair, but alv.ays behind there works or there waits 
in reserve the higher and major iinpiihc." 
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^yireligious atheists, who are insincere, who 
about religion, and fight about it, yet never 
want it, never try to realise it, never try to under- 
stai'd it. Remember the words of Christ: 'Ask 
.^nd ye .shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened to you. . . These words 
are literally true, not figures or pictures. . . . But 
who wants God? , . . We want everything but 


Go<I . . . 




Western devotees, as well as Eastern, may profit 
by this rough lesson. The nnmasker of religions 
dishorv'sty fearlessly reveals such camouflaged 
atheists to themselves. 

“Every one says: ‘Love God.. Men do 
not know what it is to love. . . . Where is love ? 


Further he recognises “ the enormous, the indispensable 
utility of the very brief period of rationalistic Materialism 
through which humanity has been passing. For that vast 
field of evidence and experience which now bc^ns to reopen 
its gates to us., can only be safely entered when the intellect 
luii, been severely trained to a strict austerity. It became 
necessary for a time to make a clean sweep at once of the 
truth a:id its disguises in order tl^at the rcxid might be clear 
for a new departure and a surer advance. It is necessary 
that advancing knowledge should base herself on a clear, pure 
and disciplined intellect. It is necessary, too, that she should 
correct her errors sometimes by a return to the restraint of 
s:!nsible fact, the concrete realities of the physical world. It 
may even be said that the supra-physical can only be really 
mastered in its full ness, when we kerp our feet firmly on the 
phy.sical. ‘Earth Is His footing,’ says the Upanishad when¬ 
ever it im-iges the Self that is manifested in the universe. And 
it is certainly the fact that the wider we extend and the surer 
we make our know''edge of the physical world, die wider and 
surer becomes our foundation for the higher knowledge, even 
for the highest, even for the Brahmavidya/' 

Here the rationalistic materialism of Europe is accepted and 
used by Indian thought as a stepping-sfone to complete 
knowledge and to the mastery of the Atmaa 
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herever there is neither traffic, nor fear, nor any 
interest, where there is nothing but love for the 
love of love.”^ 

When the last stage has been reached, you will 
no longer need to knovi^ what is going to happen 
to you, or if God, the creator of the universe, an 
almighty and pitiful God, a Cod who rewards the 
merits of humanity, exists ; it will not matter to 
you even if God is a tyrant or a good God, . . . 
‘The lover has passed beyond all these things, 
beyond rewards and punishments, beyond fears, 
or doubts or scientific or any other demonstration, 

. . ’'He loves, he has attained the fact of Love 
“of which the whole universe is only a manifesta- 
tion. . . 

For at this pitch love has lost all human limita¬ 
tions and has taken on a Cosmic meaning : 

“What is it that makes atoms come and join 
atoms, molecule molecules, sets big planets flying 
towards each other, attracts man to woman, 
woman to man, human beings to human beings, 
animals to animals, drawing the whole universe, 
ns it were, towards one centre? That is what is 
called love. Its manifestation is from the lowest 
atom to the highest ideal : omnipresent, all- 


^ III another place, in NoUs from Lectures atrd Distcourscs 
(Vol. VI of the Complete Works, p. 55 et seq.), Vivekananda 
enumerates five stages in the path of Divine Love : 

(I) Man is fearful and needs help. 

(2^ He .sees C \l as father. * 

(3) He sees Gvxl as mother. (And it is only from this 
that real love; begins, for only then docs it become 

intimate and fearless.) 

(4) He loves for the sake of love—beyond all other qualities 
and beyond good and evil. 

(5) He realises love in Divine union, Unity. 





one motive powe . 
tlic impetus of th, 

,, his life for humaw - ' . 

mother for the child, u; . 
is under the impetus of the s. 
arc ready to give up their lives , ' .i 

and strange to ;.ay, under the 
same love, the thief goes to steal, 
to murder ; for in these cases, the 
same. . . . The thief has love for gold, 
was there hut it was mi.sdirectcd. So, ii. 
crimes, as well as in all virtuous actions, behii.. 
stands that eternal love. . . . The motive power 
if of the universe is love, without which the uni¬ 
verse will fall to pieces in a moment, and this 

love is God.” 

Here also, as at the end of Karma Yoga, we 
come to an outburst of Hberatron "oTTcstasy— 
supreme Bhakti, where tics uniting men to 

ordinary existence seem to be so broken that it 
must either he destroyed or thrown out of equili¬ 
brium. The Bhakta has shed forms and symbols 
and no sect or church holds him any longer ; none 
of them are big enough, for he has attained the 
zone of limitless Love, and has become ONE with 
it. Hie Light floods his entire being, .innihilat- 
« ing desire, selfishness and egoism. The man has 

^ passed along the whole path, through all its 

!'■ stages : he has been son, friend, lover, husband, 
father, and motlier, and is now ONE with his 
Beloved. “I am you and you are me. . . 
And cvt'rything is but ONE. . . 

'Ai robindo Giio>sc: has dedicatcti some beautiful pages to 
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erne Bhakti wbich he ckinris to have 
achings of the Gita. According him 
Bhakti, which is ^ the highest degree of 
^ soul, is accompanied by knowledge and 
.ce a single one of the powers of being, but 
diem all in tlicir integrity. (Essays on the 
ocem? to me that in many pages of these Essays 
,>ught of Aurobindo Chose is very close to that of 

ydm mysticism. ^ i j i 

^ “ After attaining super-consciousness the Bhakta descends 
«gain to love and worship . . Pure love has no motive. 

It has nothing to gain.** (Notej from Lectures, Vol VJ, loc 
sit ) 

“Come down ! Come down 1 ’* Ramakrishnn said in order 
to bring himself back from ecstasy, and he repioached him¬ 
self and refused to have the happiness attained in union with 
God so that he might render service to others : 

' O Modicr, let me not attain these delights, let me remain 
in my normal state, so that I can be of more use to the 

\world I . . .’* ... 1 1 

Is it necessary to recall that the Christian Bhakta always 
knows how to tear himself from the delights of ecstasy, m 
order to serve his neighbour ? Even the wildest transports 
of the impassioned Ruysbroeck, who embraced his God like 
the spoils of love won in battle, sank at the name of 

“Charity** ; , • . i c 

. . . .If you arc ravished in ecstasy as highly as St 
Peter or St. Paul or as anybody you like, and if you heat 
that 3 sick man is in need of hot soup, I coun.scl you 
wake from your ecstasy and warm the soup for him. Leave 
Crod to serve G^xi: find Him and serve Him in His members ; 
you will lose notliing by the change. . . . ** (De. ^yracetpuis 
(juihfisdiim tirtutibus), 

In this form of divine Love, directed tow'ards the human 
community, the Christianity of Europe has no rival for i^s 
faith teaches it to consider all humanity as the mystic bodv 
of Christ. Vivekananda*s wish that his Indian disciples shi>ula 
sacrltice, not only their lives, but their salvation itself in order 
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Ithough Vivekananda preached as his ideal 
the harmonious practice of the four kinds of 
Yogad there was one peculiarly his own, which 
might ahnos: be called after him, or it is the way 
of “Discrimi lation'’ (Viveka). Further, it is the 
one that should be abh to unite the West and the 
East—jnana Yoga—the way of “realisation” by 
“Knowledge", or in other words, the exploration 
and conquest of the ultimate Essence or Brahman 
through the mind. 

But the conquest of the Poles is cliild’s play 
compared to this heroic expedition, wherein 
science and religion compete the one with the 
other, and it demands hard and careful training. 
It cannot be undertaken haphazard, as can the 
two preceding paths of Work and Love (Karma 
and Bhakti), A man inust be fully armed, equip¬ 
ped and drilled. And that is the office of Raja 
Yoga. Although it is sclfisufficient in its own 



to save others, has often been realised in the West by pure 
and ardent souls, like Catherine of Sienna ar\d Marie dcs 
Vallec^, the simple peasant of Coutanccs in the fourteenth 
century. Her marvellous story has been recently recorded for us 
by Eruilc Dermcnghen. She demanded of God the pains of hell 
in order to deliver the unfortunate. ‘*Our Lord refused her, 
and the more He refused, the more she offered herself. ‘I 
fear,’ she said to Him, ‘that ycxi have not enough torments 
to give me.’ ” 

^ It was this characteristic that struck both Raiiiakrishna 
and later Girish : 

“ Your Swami,” said the latter to the monks oi: Aiambazar, 
“ is as much Jnanin and pandit a.s the lover of God and 
humanity.” 

Vivekananda held the reins of the four paths of Truth, 
love, action, knowledge and energy, as in a quadriga and 
travelled simultaneously along them ail towa'-ds Unity. 

16 
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ere, it also plays the part of a preparatory 
school to the supreme Yoga of Knowledge. That 
is why I have put it at this point in tny exposi¬ 
tion, and also because if was where Vivekananda 
put it,^ 

Raja Yoga is the rajah, the king, of Yogas, and 
as a sign of royalty it is often spoken of as Yoga 
without any further qualification or designation. 
It is the Yoga par excellence. If by Yoga we 
mean union with the sup^trne object (and subject) 
of Knowledge, Raja Yoga is the experimental 
psycho-physiological method for its direct attain¬ 
ment.* Vivekananda called if “ the psychological 
Yoga,” since its field of action is the control and 


^ Ill ]naf:a Yoga^ the chapter on the ”Thc Ideal of a 
Vniversal Religion/^ I have instinctively followed Viveka- 
xianda in the order he laid down for the four types of 
temccranient and tiieir responding Yogas. It is, however, 
a curious fact that Vivekananda did not apply to the second, 
Bhukd Yoga, the emotional one, tlie iiamc of "Mysticism”, 
given to it in the West Hr reserves this name for the third, 
the Raja Yoga, the one that analyses and conquers the inner 
human self. He is thus more faithful than we to the classic 
meaning of the word “Mystic,” which in the feminine is 
“ the study of spirituality ” (C/ Bossuct) and which wc have 
wrongly used, or rather restricted to the effusions of the heart 
Jn the masculine it seems to me to be the correct term for 
tlio Raja Yogin, ” myste ”> the initiated. Aurobindo Ghose puts 
them in a different order in his Essays ofi the Gita. He super- 
imposts these three degrees: 

(1) Karma Yoga, which realises disinterested self sacrifice 
by works ; 

(2) Jnana Yoga, which is the knowledge of the true 
mture of self and tlie world ; 

(3) Bhakd Yoga, which is the search for and the rcalisa- 

lion of the suprciiie Self, the fullness of the possession of 
(he Divine Being. (Essays on the Gita, first series. Chapter 
4,^1921). ^ 

- “The science of Raja Y)ga proposes to hy before hiifnanity 
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mastery of the mind-the hrst conditioii_, 
knowledge. It achieves its end by con¬ 
centration.' 

Normally we waste onr energies. Not only are 
they squandered in all directions by the tornado 
of exterior impressions; but even when we 
manage to shut doors and windows, we find chaos 
widiin ourselves, a multitude like the one that 
greeted Julius Ca-sar in the Roman Forum ; 
thousands of unexpected and mostly “undesir¬ 
able” guests invade and trouble us. No inner 
activity can be seriously effective and continuous 
until wc have first reduced our house to order, 
and then have recalled and reassembled our herd 
of scattered energies. “The powers of the mind 
are like rays of dissipated light; when they are 
concentrated they illumine. This is our only 
me.ans of Knowledge.” In all countries and at 
all times learned men, or artists, great men of 
action or of hitense meditation, liave known and 
practised it in.stinctivcly each in his own way, 
cither consciously or subconsciously, as experience 
dictated. I have shown in the case of Beethoven, 


a practical and scientifically worked~out method of reaching 
the truth ” (in the Hindu sense of the living and individual 
“realisation’* of the truth). (Ra/a Yoga, Chapter I). 

I have said above that Aurobindo Ghosc widen? the field 
of Raja Yoga from knov^ledge to power, from speculation to 
action. But I am speaking here oniy of speculative Raja Yoga 
as understood by die great authorities on the Vedanta. 

^ Inspired by Patanjali, the great classical theorist of Raja 
Yoga (whose Sutras are placed by Western Indological 
science between 400 and 450 A.D. C/. P. Masson Oursel, op. 

p. .184 ct seq.). Vivfkananda defined this operation as 
the science of restraining the Chitta (the rrdnd) from breaking 
into Vrittis (motlifications).” Vol. VII of The Complete 
Wor](s oj the Swumi Vii;c\amnda^ p. 59. 
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wliat degree this can be achieved by a Wes; 
"'"^^enius living in complete ignorance of Raja Yoga 
in the strict sense of the word. But this same 
example is a signal warning of the dangers of 
such individual practice when insufficiently under¬ 
stood and controlled^ 

The originality of Indian Raja Yoga lies in the 
fact that it has been the subject for centuries 
past of a minutely elaborated and experimental 
science for the conquest of concentration and 
mastery of the mind. By mind, the Hindu 
Yogin understands the instrument as well as the 
object of knowledge, and in what concerns the 
object he goes very far, farther than I can fallow 
him. It is not that I deny on principle the bound¬ 
less powers he claims for his science, not only over 
the soul but over all nature (in Hindu belief they 
are indistinguishable). The really scientific atti¬ 
tude; js one of reserve with regard to the future 
possibilities of the mind, since neither its iRXinds 
nor extent, by which term I mean limits, have 
yet been scientifically fixed. But 1 rightly coiv 
demn^ the Indian \ogin for taking as proved 


^ Cf. my study on the Deafness of Beethotfcn, in Vol. I of 
Beethoven : The Great Creative Epochs, p. 335 ec seq. TIic 
Yogins were well aware of it:—'‘All inspired persons/’ 
wrote t^ivckanandii, “ who stumbled upon this supcrconscious 
state . . . generallv had some quaint superstitions along with 
their knowledge. I’hey laid rhcrnsclves open to hallucinations ” 
and ran th< risk of madness. {Raja Yoga, Chapter Vfl). 

^The supernatural powers claimed by the Yogins arc not 
hypothetical. The argument advanced by Sir J. C. Bose seems 
to us beside the point Only a Yogin knows what our 
human world—a mere speck, albeit our world, in the vast 
universe of reality o|*ehcd before the Yogin’s vision-counts 
to him and if this world requires to be refashioned in the 
way Sir f. C. Bose suggests, and not an ordinan' man like us 
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as yet has been able to prove experi- 
incntally. For jf such extraordinary powers exist, 
there seems to be no reason why the ancient 
K'shis made no use of them to refashion the 
world' (as even the great Indian who is both a 
learned genius and a convinced believer, Sir 
Jagadis C. flosc, said to me), A.nd the worst 
feature of such foolish promises, such as might 
have been made by tjj,. fabulous genii of the 
Araluan Nights, is that they are seized upon by 
greedy and empty brains. Even Vivekananda 
could not alw.ys resist this kind of preaching, 
with its attraction for the dangerous and glutton¬ 
ous appetite of tne most sensuous souls.® 

Innumerable witnessr are available of the truth of rhe extra- 
ordinary Yogic powers. Swami Vivekananda himself witnessed 
many. See Volume 11 at his Complete JVor{.f: ''The Powers 
of the MimC It is wrong to wish that the truth about Raja 
Yoga should not be taught, simply because some foolish per.’;ons 
may abuse it. It some of those who li.stencd to the Swami, 
were guided by worldly motives, there were others who were 
quite earnest and noble. No trutli can be spared abu.se or 
misuse by unworthy minds. Do we not see how material 
science also has been subjected to the same misuse? 

M. Roiland seems to have overlooked the fact that super¬ 
natural powers conic to all wfjo have made appreciable progress 
towards spirituality, whether they travel along the path of 
Bhakti, Karma, Jnana or Raja Yoga.— 

^ I am well aware that Aurobindo Chose, who has devoted 
years of hi.s life to ^cse researches in absolute sccIu.sio»s from 
the world, has, it is said, achieved “ realisations ” that arc 
destined to transform the realm of the mind a.s it is known 
up to the present. Hut while credit must be given to his 
ph’Iijtophic genius, we arc waiting for the discoveries 
announced by his entourage to be presented to the full lig}:< 
of scientific investigation. Strict analy,si$ has never accepted 
experiences t>f which the experimentalist, however authorita¬ 
tive, was the sole judge and participator. (Disciples do not 
for they arc merely the reflection of the master). 

- In his Raja Yoga, one of his firiit works published in 
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Vivekananda was always 


& 


careful * 

[rround the coveted ’ object, like Bninhilde’s 
rock,^ with a fivefold ring of fire.® None but the 
hero can bear away tire prize. Even the first 
■Stage is unattainable—the Yaina or mastery— 
without the fulfilment of five indispensable con¬ 
ditions, each one sufficient to make a saint: 

I. Ahlmsa, the great aim of Gandhi, which the 
old Yogihs considered to be the highest virtue and 
happiness of mankind : ‘‘no hurt” to all nature. 


America, he .spoke rashly (Chapter I) of the powers ^at 
could be obtained over nature in a relatively short time 
(several months) by those who pcrseveringly foUowccI the 
practice of Raja Yoga. And tlic intimate mcfuorics that have 
been communicated to me by his most deeply reUgiout; 
American disciple, Sister Christine, make it discreedy evident, 
reading between the lines, that mundane preoccupations formed 
the kernel of the meditations of those, especially the women, 
who practised Raja Yoga in America (cj. Chapter V of 
Vivekaiianda’s treatise—die effects derived from the Yogic 
practice on beauty of voice and face). It is true that the 
young Swami, filled as he was with faith, could hardly have 
foreseen the frivolous interpretation put upon his words. As 
wn as he saw it, he protested emphatically. But one must 
never “ tempt the devil,” as one of our proverbs has it. If 
we do, die devil takes advantage of us, and we’arc fortunate 
if we escape with nothing worse than ridicule, which often 
enough is only a step away from the obscene. Tliere are 
other and less scrupulous Yogins who have traded upon its 
attractions and made Raja yogism a receiving office for men 
an.l women greedy for thi,'? totally different kind of conquest. 


^ Allusion to the Nibclungen Legend in Wagner’s opera— 
thr Valkyrie. 

2 Far from recognising supernatural powers as the reward 
of Yogic efforts, Vivekananda, like all great Yogins, regarded 
them as a temptation .similar to that borne by Jesus on the 
top of the mountain when the devil offered him tlie kingdorris 
of this world, (It is clear to me that in the legend of Christ 
that moiT*cnt corresponded to die last stage but one of his 
jx:fy>n?,! Yoga). If he had not rejected this temptation all 
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ill act, ^vorci, thought to am 

• “truth ill action, word, 

thoughtfor truth is tlie foundation of all things 
whereby all things are attained ; 

or Brahmacharya ; 

4. Ahsoliiie non-covetousness; if ■ 

5. Purity of soul and absolute disinterested¬ 
ness : not to accept or to expect any gift : every 

accepted gift is prejudicial to independence and 
is death to the soul.^ 

Hence it is clear that the common herd who 
sought in Yoga a fraudulent means to “success”, 
those who wished to cheat fate, dabblers in the 
occult and clients of Beauty Parlours, found “No 
road” barring the way at the outer ring of forti¬ 
fications. But most of them were careful not to 
read the notice ; and they tried to coax the more 
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ic/;^oing no evil” 
being; 
Absolute truth 


the fruits of Yoga would havT been lost. . . . (Raia Yova, 
Chapter VII) : 

“Different powers will conic to the Yogi, and if he yields 
to the temptations of any one of these, the road to his 
further progress will be barred. . . . But if he is strong' 

enough to reject even these miraculous powers he will attain 
.... the complete suppression of the waves in the ocean of 
the mind.” He will attain Divine Union. Bur it is only 
too evident that the ordinary man troubles himself little about 
^his unioQ and prefers the good things of the world. 

0 world add •‘hat to an idealistic free-thinker, as I am, 
^{io naturally unites scientific scepticism to spiritual faith* 
guc^ so-calkd “supernatural powMs,” as come to the Yogin 
and f<^pulscd by him, arc in fact illusory, since he has 
nevei* unimportant. What matters is 

the mmd is convinced of their reality and voluntarily 
niakcs^ sacrifice ; for the sacrifice is the only reality that 
counts ^ 

1 Ct Chapter VJII, the summing up of Kurtna 

Puram * Complete Wor\s of the Stmmi 
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CSS authentic Guru, who guarded the door, t<j^ 
hw them to enter. 

Thar is why Vivekananda, as he became aware 
of the danger of certain words for weak and ui> 
scru[)ulous moral natures, avoided their use.^"^ 
And he tended more and more to restrict his 
instruction in Raja Yoga to the conquest of 
KnOfwledgc by the most perfect instrument of 
scientific method . absolute Concentration.^ 

And in this w^e are all interested. Whatever 
may be the effect upon the mind produced by this 
instrument on the part of the Hindu seeker after 
truth, all seekers after truth, w^hether of the West 
or tlie East, arc obliged to use that instrument; 
and It is to their aclvantage that it should be as 
exact and perfect as possible. There is nothing 
of the occult in it. Vivekanandas sane intelli¬ 
gence had the same aversion to all that was secret 
uid hidden in the searchings of the mind as the 
most devoted and erudite Westerner : 

“ . . . . There is no mystery in what I teach. 

. . . Anythin - that is secret and mysterious in 


^ He recognised tliis more and more as lie gained experi- 
cace. To mi Indian disciple who asked him about tiie 
different ways of vxilvation, he Stiid : “ In the path of Yoga 
(Raja) theri are many obstacles. Perhaps the spirit will run 
aHcr psychic powers: and thus it will be turned back froi}j 
iiuainlng its real nature. The path of Phakti or devotion 
God is easy in practice, but progress in it is slow. Only 
way of Jn.ma (Knowledge) is rapid and sure, rational 
universal.” (Vol. VII, Complete \Vorl(S, p. 19.V <•/ seq^, , 

* The Swami always thought that very few arc fit to pn.,pHse 
Raja Yoga.— Publisher, / ' 

^“Givc up , . . . this nibbling at things. Take uj 
idea Make that one idea your life ; think of it; 
it ; live on that idea ” until it becomes the substance 
whole body. (Rap Yoga, Chapter VI). ^ / 
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’'ou to believe blindly. It is 
'lal or the race to teraain 
apparently good by svich 
... Beware of every- 
freedom.”*^ 

1 for mental freedom 
artist by race and a 
to reject the danger- 
especially that pro- 
't working of the 
• risk of making 
:arry out its own 
'ten if it seems to 
d well-being, ha.s 
nee, of crime, of 

most exacting 
:c to more pro- 
on must agree 
'ivekananda. 

exist in India, 
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memory ot 
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these systems of Yoga shoi));^ 
.. . . Discard everything' 
Mystery-monger iiig wea’ 

It has well nigh 
grandest of sciences . , 
see whether these t 
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it all the more astonishing th^ 
^'^^®Mern reason has taken so little into account the 
ex^.critncnfal research of Indian Raja Yogins, and 
that it has not tried to use the methods of control 
aixl mastery, which they offer in broad daylight 
without any mystery, over the one infinitely fragile 
and constantly warped instrument that is our only 
means of discovering what exists. 

While admitting, with no possibility of contra¬ 
diction, that Yo^!s! psycho-physiology uses 
explanations—and still more terms—that are both 
controvertible and obsolete, it should be easy to 
rectify them by readjusting (as Vivekananda tried 
to do) the experiments of past centuries to modern 
science. To make up for their lack of laboratories 
Hindu observers have possessed age-long patience 
and a genius for intuition. There can be no doubt 
on this point in the light of such pregnant lines as 
the following on the nature of living bodies from 
the most ancient sacred texts : 

* “The body is the name given to a series of 
changes. ... As in a river the mass of water 
changes every moment and other masses come to 
take its place, so is it with the body.’”^ 

Religious faith in the case of Indians has never 

observed, and the con.iaiit or unchanring part remains the 
ser^e observer. The one is ‘Lila’ (the play), the other 
Mitya ’ (Eternity). W’e cannot say what b beyond, for it is 
‘ Avyaktam ’, the inexpressible state. ...” 

It !s not astonishing that many great Indian artists, who 
have passed through this discipline, finally become saints, 
\Cj. also Dance of Shiva, by A. Coomaraswarny). 

Mt is unnecessary to underlin,: the similarity of tiiis concep¬ 
tion to that of the Elentcs. Deussen, in his System of the 
Vedianta, has compared Heraclitus* doctrine of the perpetual 
instability of soul complex ” to Hindu doctrines. 
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«eri alloweci to run counter to scientiiic 
moreover the former is never made n preliminary 
condition for the knowledge they teach; but they 
are always scrupulously careful to take into con¬ 
sideration the possibility that lay reason, both 
agnostic and atheist, may attain truth in its own 
way. Thus Raja Yoga admits tw'o distinct 
divisions: Maha-yoga, which imagines the unity 
of the £go wnth God, and Abhava-yoga (abhava 
=:non-existcnce), which studies the Ego “as zero 
and bereft of cluahty,”‘--and both may be the 
objext of pure and strict scientific observation.' 
Such tolerance may be surprising to religious be- 
Uevers in the West, but it is an integral part of 
Vedantic belief to regard the human spirit as God, 
.*.1. ycf'TInawTfe" of' hirn who is 

capable of being brought to know himself;’’ Such 
a Credo is not far from the secret or avowed aim 
of Science, and so is not strange to us. 

Further, Flindu religious psycho-physiology is 
entirely materialistic up to a certain stage of being 
which is placed very high, since it goes beyond the 


the ftind:iinent.il idea is that the universe is made out of 
one substance, whoso form is perpetuallv changing. “The 
total of energies remains always the same.” (Raja Yoga 
Chapter III). \ / « • 

‘ Raja Yoga. Chapter VIII (summary from Kurma 
rurana), 

-■■In the study of this Raja Yoga no faith or belief is 
nooessa.y. Bel.evt nothing until you find it out for your- 
-sch. Every human being has the right and the ixswcr 

to .seek for religion.” {Raja Yoga, Chapter I). 

•* For Hindus, as for Buddhists, human birth is the highest 
stage that the Being has reached on the road to realisation ; 
.and that is why a man must make haste to profit by it. Even 
the g^s. or Vet/as in the fiolytheistic sense, onlv achieve free- 
dmn hy passing through hum..in birth, (llnd.. Chapter III). 
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In tracing the genesis of perception- 
rcssions received of exterior objects to 
centres where they are stored 
mind—all the stages are material, 
is made of more subtle matter, al- 
differ in essence from the body, 
higher state that the non-material 
Purusha, which receives its percep- 
instrument, the mind, and then 


transmits its orders to the motive centres. As a 
result, positive science can walk hand in hand with 
Hindu faith for three-quarters of the way. It is 
only at the last stage but one that she will cry 
Halt ! ” And so all I ask here is that the two shall 
go the first three-quarters of the way together. For 
I believe it is possible that Hindu explorers in the 
course of their journeying liavc seen many objects 
which have escaped our eyes. Let us profit by 
their discoveries without renouncing in any way 
our right to the free exercise of our critical facul¬ 
ties with regard to them. 

# 


I cannot find room within the limits of this 
book for a detailed examination of Raja-yogic 
methods. But 1 recommend it to Western masters 
of the new psychology, and of pedagogy in so far 
as it is scientifically founded on the physiology of 
the mind. I myself have derived much benefit 
from their remarkable analysis; and although it 
is too late to apply their teachings in my own life, 
I admire the way they have explained the past 
experiences of my life with all its' mistakes and 
obscure instincts towards salvation. 

But the three first psychological stages in the 
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bncentration of the mind must be men^ 
Pratyaharai" which turns the organs of sense 
away from exterior things and directs them to- 
wards entirely mental impressions ;— Dharana, 
which forces the mind to fix its attention on a 
special and given point, either outwardly or in¬ 
wardly ;— Dhyana (properly speaking, meditation), 
when the mind, trained by the preceding exercises 
has acquired the power of “ flowing in an unbroken 
current towards a chosen point/' 

It is only when the first stage has been mastered 
that character begins to form, according to 
Vivekananda. Rut “ how hard it is to control the 
mind ! Well has it been compared to the mad¬ 
dened monkey, . . . Incessantly active by its own 
nature ; then it becomes drunk with the wine of 
desire ... the sting ... of jealousy , . . and pride 
enters the mind,” Then what does the Master 
advise ? The exercise of the will } No, he came 
earlier than our psychological doctors who have 
but tardily realised that the clumsy application of 
the will against some mental habit often provokes 
tliat habit to a violent reaction. He teaches 
mastery of the “ monkey” by letting it grow quiet 
under the calm inner regard that judges it impar¬ 
tially. The ancient Yogins did not wait for 


^I'hey are preceded by cxcrdfcs of a physiological nature 
—of great inter' Sc to medical science : Asana (or posture), 
and Pranayama (control of the breath). These are followed 
by tlic higher sfatc.of the mind, Satnadhi, where "the Dhyana 
is intensified to the point of rejecting the exterior pan of 
meditation and^b sensible forms*’ and is absorbed in Unity. 
Wc shall retui^ to this condition when we study the Yoga 
of Know1cdge|*< nana). 

meaningiof the word is; “gathering towards.” 




to teach them that the best cure 
to make it look its deeply hidden 
in the face : 

first Icssoii then is to sit for some time anu 


let tJic xnind run on. The mind is bubbling up 
all the time. It is like that monkey jumping about. 
Let the monkey jump as much as he can—you 
simply wait and watch. . . . Many hideous thoughts 
may come into it ; knowledge is power . . . you 
will find that each day the mind’s vagaries arc 
becoming less and less violent. ... It is tremen¬ 
dous work. . . . Only after a patient, continuous 
struggle for years can wc succeed.”^ 

Hence before proceeding to the next stage, the 
Yogin must have learnt to use the play of imagina¬ 
tion in order to discipline the mind to fix itself on 
one point. 

But the Master was always preoccupied with 
matters physiological. Avoid fatigue. “ Such 
exercises arc not designed to follow the rough work 
of the day.” Pay attention to diet. “A strict diet 
from the first; milk and cereals; ” all stimulant is 
forbidden.* Inner phenomena are observed and 


'Even prescriptions analogous to those of Dr. Coue are 
to be found W!th the Yogins—the method of auto-suggestion, 
which makes the patient repeat a beneficent statement. The 
Yogin counsels the novice to repeat mentally at the beginning 
of his exercises : “ May all beings be happy 1 ” so as to 
surround himself with an atmosphere of peace. 

^ ^Absolute chasriiy. Without it Raja Yoga is attended with 
t-ic grc:}*:L*st dangers. Hindu obsiirvcrs u/uaintain that each 
man possesses a constant quantity of tote.‘ energy: but that 
^ tnjs energy can be transferred from one. centre to another; 

I sexufI energy when used by die brain is ransformed into 

I mciitaJ energy. But if, to use one of our p • L.jiar expressions, 

I a man burns the candle at both ends/* paiysical and mental 



NllN/Sr/f^ 
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:ribed with praiseworthy acumen.^ At 
iring the conquest of concentration the least 
sensation is like a stupcncloas wave. A pm drop- 
pi ig makes a noise like thunder.” . . . Hence it 
is very important to watch the organisnni closely, 
and to keep it absolutely calm, since that is the 
desired aim. It is obvious that constant care must 
be taken to avoid all unhealthy overstrain. Other¬ 
wise the result will be the deranged system and 
unbalanced mind, which Western clumsiness 
hastily concludes to be the inevitable and exaggerat¬ 
ed characteristics of an ecstatic or of an inspired 
ariist like Beethoven.^’ 

The master Yogin on the other hand maintains 
that physical health beneJfits from his discipline as 
much as moral health. He says that its effects 
ought to become quickly apparent in repose of 
body, relaxation of features and even in the tone 
of the voice. It is only natural that these have been 
the advantages emphasised by the worldly disciples 
of all Yogins whether true or false. Ler them do 


nun is the result. Yoga followed under such conditions leads 
to aberrations. 

Add what contemplative souls in Europe have too often 
negiected, hygiene and perfect cleanliness. The “purity” 
demanded by the rules of Yoga embraces the double “obliga- 
tion of the two purities, moral and physical. No one can be 
a Yogi until he has both.” {Raja ' Yoga, Chapter VIIT 
sumrnary of the ICurma Prouna). 

^ ^’tnerimes sounds like those of a distant cariUon are 
heard fading into one continuous accord. Points of light 
app.: r etc. 

He who fasts, he vvho keeps awake, he who sleeps 
much, he who works too much, he who docs no work, none 
dic,c can be .< Yogi.” {Raja Yoga, Chapter I). 

“Do not practise when the body feels very lazy or ill, or 
when the .uitid is very miserable or sorrowful.” {Jhid., 
Chapter V”!!!). 
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SO rich a storehouse of experience, 
racing as ir does so many different aspects of 
the l)o<iy and mind, each may glean for his own 
granary. Our concern here is only with psycholog¬ 
ists and learned men 


IV. Jnana Yoga 

The upward surge of the spirit towards the 
truth wirerein it may find freedom, can occur—as 
we have seen—under differeni; forms ; as Amor 
Caritas,^ or disinterested Work, or mind-control 
having as object the conejuest of the laws govern¬ 
ing the inner mechanism. To each of these forms 


^Without going outside the plane of the ob.scrvahle and 
probable, it has actually been proved that sovereign control 
of the inner" life is able to put into our hands (partially .if not 
entirely) our unconscious or subconscious life. “ Almost every 
action of which we are now ui)conscious enn be brought to 
the plain; of consciousness.” {Raja Yoga, Chapter VII), It 
is a well known fact that the Yogins have the power to stop 
or provoke physiological acts that are quite beyond the scope 
of wifl-power, such as the beating of the heart. Strict scientific 
observation has established the reality of these facts and we 
ourselves have proved them. The Yogin is convinced that 
“ everv being, however small he may be> has in reserve an 
immense storehouse of energies.” And this eminently virile 
and strengthening belief contains nothing that can be denied 
on principle ; the c'onstant progress of science rather tends to 
confirm it. But the Yogin’s peculiar quality (and this should 
be viewed with caurion) is to think that he can, by his methods 
of intensified concentration, quicken the rhythm of individual 
progr«s and shorten the time necessary for the complete 
evolution of humanity. That belief is the basis of the new 
researches of Aurobindo Ghosc (based upon a saying of 
Vivekananda) in bis The Synthesis of Yoga: ^‘Yoga may 
be regarded as a means of compressing one’s evolurion into 
a single life of a few years or even a few/ month.s of Ixxlily 
existence.” I very much doubt it. But my doubt is scientific. 

It ^dc^s not deny. U waits for the proof of facts. 

^ Amor Ctfr/rerr Blessed Love.— Translator, 

17 
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(ja \oga teaches the fingering whereby 
jsycho-physiological piano may be played; for 
nothing firm and lasting is possible without the 
preliminary apprenticeship of concentration. But 
it is peculiarly essential for one of them, if mastery 
is to be attained, although it possesses its own 
independent path, 7. his brings us to the last we 
have to exami/ic, the one closely bound up with 
Raja Yoga : Jnana Yoga, the rationalist and philo 
sophical Yoga. In so far as Raja Yoga is the 
sciejice of the control of inner conditions, the 
philosopher lias to go to it in order to control his 
instrument of thought. Even Vivekananda, the 
great Discriminator ”, recognised that in this 
path, so essentially his own—that of “discrimina¬ 
tion ” in the sense of philosophic analysis and 
experirnent~Jnana-~“ the spirit can be caught in 
the endless network of vahi disputation,” and that 
nothing but the practice of Raja-yogic concentration 
can enable it to escape through the net. 

It is, therefore, only logical that our exposition 
should come last to this high method of the mind, 
which was at the same time the one pre-eminendy 
dear to Vivekananda. He devoted so much more 
study to it and so many lectures that he was un¬ 
able to condense them into treatises, as was the case 
with Raja Yoga and Karma Yoga, both written at 
his dictation.^ 


^ The voluminous compilation of Jnana Yoga is u some¬ 
what artificial collection of separate lectures, most of them 
jtiven in London in 1896. They are to he found in Volume 
U of the CoinpIeU', Wor^s, pp. 57-460. Other fragments 
scattered throughout the Complete Wor\s must be added ' 
that of Intrdduction to Jnana Yoga, Vol. Vll, p. 39 eP seq.. 
Discourses on the Yogas, Vol VI. p. 55 et seq. 
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^rsf strikuig tiling about it is that, althougl’^ 
other Yogas, its aim is the absolute Being, 
its starting point and methods are much more like 
those of the scientific than the religious spirit of 
the West. It invokes both science and reason in 
no uncertain tones. 

“ Exjjcrieuce is the ordy source of knowledge.”^ 
“ No one of these Yogas gives up reason . . . 
or a.sks you to deliver your reason into the hands 

of priests of .iny type whatsoever.Each one 

of them tells you to cling to your reason, to hold 
fast to it.”" 


And Jnana Yoga magnifies reason, its devoted 
helpmate, to the highest degree. It follows there¬ 
fore that religion must be tested by the same laws 
as the other sciences. 

“ The same methods of iavestigation which we 
apply to the sciences and to exterior knowledge, 
should they be applied to the science of religion ? 
I say: ‘Yes," and I would add: ‘The sooner 
the better/ If a religion is destroyed by such in¬ 
vestigation it was nothing but a useless and un¬ 
worthy superstition ; the sooner it disappeared the 
better. I am absolutely convinced that its destruc¬ 
tion would be the best thing that could happen.^ 


^ Reason and Religion, Vl^ 47. 

^ The Idea! of a XJuit/crsal Religion, H, 385. 

ani not certain that his good master, Raniakrishna, who 
was always the brother ** of the weak, would have approved 
of the iincf^promising attitude ad<wted by his great intellectual 
and imperious disciple. He would have reminded him again 
that there is more than one door to a house, and that it is 
impossible to make everyone come in by the .front entrance. 
In this I believe ^ha: Gandhi is nearer than Vivekananda to 
the universal “ welcome ” of Ramakrishna, But the fiery 
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tliat was dross would be taken away: 
ssential parts would emerge triumphant for such 
investigation.”^ 

What right has religion to claim to be above 
the control of reason ? 

“Why religions should claim that they are not 
hound to abide by the standpoint of reason no one 
knows. . . . For it is better that mankind should 
become atheist by following reason than blindly 
believe in two hundred millions of gods on the 
authority of anybody. It degrades human nature 
and brings it to the level of the beast. We must 
reason. . . . Perhaps there are prophets, who have 
passed the limits of sense and obtained a glimpse 
of the beyond. We shall believe it only when we 
can do the same ourselves ; not before.”^ 

“It has been said that reason is not strong 
enough ; it does not always help us to get the 
Truth ; many times it makes mistakes, and there¬ 
fore the conclusion is that we must believe in the 


di-?ciple would have been the first to blame himself afterwards 
in great hitmility. 

^ }nana Yoga. 

^ Fifteen years before, Keshab Ch. Sen said the same thing 
in yis Episth, to his Indian Brethren (1880) : 

must accept nothing on trust as do the supersd- 
tious. Science will be your religion, as said the Lord, Our 
God. You will respect science above, all oti^er things : the 
scicner of matter above the Vedas, and the science of the 
spirit above the Bible. Astronomy -and geology, anatomy and 
physiology, botany and chemistry are the Living Scriptures of 
the God of nature. Philosophy, logic, ethics, yoga, inspiration 
and ^prayers are the Scriptures of the God of the soul. In 
the ‘ New Faith * {that ts to say, the one, that he was preaching) 
everything is scientific. Do not mystify your mind with occult 
rriystcries. Do not give yourselves up to dreams and fiintosies. 
P/Ut with clear vision and sound judgment,. \uitroubJcd, prove 
all things ajtd. hold fast what has been proved. In all your 
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rtty of a church. That was said to me by a 
Oinaa Catliolic, but I could not see the logic of 
it. On the other hand I should say, if reason be so 
weak, a body of priests would be weaker, and 1 am 
nor going to accept their verdict, but I will abide 
by my reason, because with all its weakness there 
is some chance of my getting at truth through it. 
. . . We should, therefore, follow reason, and also 
sympathise with those who do not come to any sort 
of belief, following reason. For it is better that 
mankind should become atheist by following rea.soii 
than blindly believe in millions of gods on the 
authority of anybody. What we want is progress. 
... No theories ever made man higher, . . . The 
only power is in realisation and that lie? in our¬ 
selves and comes from thinking. Let men think. 

• •. • The glory of man is that he is a thinking 
being. ... I believe in reason and follow reason, 
having seen enough of the evils of authority, for 
I was born in a country where they have gone to 
die extreme of authority.”^ 

The b.asis of both science and religion (as 
Vivekananda understood it) being the same- 
knowledge or reason—there is no essential differ¬ 
ence between them, except in their application ; 
Vivekananda even regarded them as having the 
same acceptation. He said once that “ All human 
knowledge is but a part of religion.”" Here he 
made religion the sum of all knowledge. But at 
other times wdth prou<l independence he extolled 


beliefs Jn.i prayers, iaith and reason ought to harmonise into 
la trut Science." 

• Praaini Vedanta, HI, 333. 

‘Complete Wor.\{. Voi. Vll, p. 10!. . . . 
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ose expressions of religion whose heads, 
were, arc penetrating more into the secrets of 
heaven, thoiigh their feet are clinging to earth, I 
mean die so-called materialistic sciences.”^ Science 
and religion arc both attempts to help us out of the 
slavery ; only religion is the more ancient, and we 
have the superstition {notice this word in the 
mouth of a passionate believer !) that it is the more 
holy, . , . In what then do they diifer } In 
ilic field of their application, 

“Religion deals with the truths of the meta¬ 
physical world, just as chemistry and the other 
natural sciences deal with the truths of the physical 


world."" 

And because the field is different, so the method 
of investigation ought to be different too. I hat 
laid down by Vivekanaiula for religious science, 
the one belonging to Jnana Yoga, is opposed to 
what he thinks defective in that modern science, 
the comparative history of religions, as studied in 
the West. Without underrating the interest of 
such historic researches and their ingenious theories 
about the origin of ancestral religions, Vivekananda 
maintains that their methods are too “ exterior ” to 
account for so essentially “interior" an order of 
facts. It is true that the outward appearance of 
the body and face can, to the practised eye, reveal 
the constitution and state of health. But without 
a knowledge of anatomy and physiology it is 


11 p. 68. 

^ Ibid,, Vll, p. 101. Vivekananda, it is true, adds that “in 
a sense it is, because it mak^s morality a vital poinr; and 
science nejjlects this side.’* But this expression; **in a sense** 
safeguards the independence <»!: other points of view. 

^ Ihid^ VI, 47. I.^t us not forget the vitrd word ‘^combat,’ 
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know the nature of a living being, 
same way a religions fact can only be known 
through^ tJie acquirecl practice of introspective 
observation ; this method is essentially psychologic¬ 
al, even infra-psychological : a chemistry of the 
spirit.—the purpose is to discover the first clement, 
the cell, the atom ! 


“ If I know a particle of a lump of clay, I should 
know the whole of its nature, its birth, its growth, 
its decline and its end. Between the part and the 
whole there is no difference but time. The cycle 
is completed more or less rapidly.” 

In this case the first essential is to practise inner 
analysis in order to discover the spiritual atom. 
When it ha.s been discovered and sifted into its 
primary elements, they can then be rearranged, and 
the next step is to attempt to deduce the principles. 
“ The intellect has to build the house ; but it can¬ 
not do so without brick, and alone it cannot make 
bricks.”^ Jnana Yoga is the surest method of 


already mentioned. It is characteristic of Vivekananda’s 
warrior spirit. To him the work both of science and rcHgion 
is no cold search for truth, but a hand to hand struggle. 

"Man is r/xanj so long as he. is struggling to rise above 
nuUire, and this nature is both internal and external. Not 
miy does it comprise the laws that govern the particles of 
matter outside us and in our bodies, 'but also the more subtle 
nature within, which is, in fact, the motive power governing 
the external. It is good and very grand to conquer external 
nature, but grander still to conquer our internal nature. It 
is grand and gt^d to know the laws that govern the stars 
and planets ; it is infinitely grander and better to know the 
laws tliat govern the paissions, the feelings, die wilk of man* 
kind. ^ . . . Tliis conquering of the inner man belongs 

entire'y to religion.” (Jnana Yoga : ^ The Necessity of 
Religion*'), 

^ / ntroduction to fnana Yoga, Vol. VI, p. 39 et seq. 
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to the bottom of the elemental 
it is at this stage that it uses the practical 
methods of Raja Yoga. 

First the physiology of the mind, the sensorial 
and motor organs, the brain centres, must be 
studied minutely. Then the mind-substance, 
which according to the Sankhya philosophy is part 
of matter distinct from the soul, must be analysed, 
followed by the mechanism of the perceptions and 
their intellectual processes. The real exterior 
universe is an uiiknown x. The universe that wc 
know is .f 4- (or—)' the mind (in its function of 
perceptive faculty) which gives it the imprint of 
its own conditions. The mind can only know 
itself through the medium of the mind. It is an 
unknown yF (or—) tlie conditions of the mind. 
Karu s analysis was familiar to Vivekananda, But 
centuries before Kant, Vedantic philosophy had 
already predicated and even surpassed it,^ according 
to Vivekananda’s testimon’^. 

Spiritual work groups itself into two different 
and complementary stages: Pravritti, Nivritti: to 
advance and then retire in a circular movement. 
Wise metaphysical and religious method begins 
with die second of them : Negation or Limita 


tion. Like Descartes, the Jnanin makes a clean 


sweep and seeks a point of stability before he starts 
rebuilding. The first essential is to test the founda¬ 
tions and to eliminate all causes of illusion and 
The Jnana Yoga is, therefore, primarily a 


error. 


/xr Harvard on the Vedanta Philosophy 

(March 25, 1896) and Introduciiofy to ],iana Yoga. 


-Lectures in London on Maya, October, 1896: H, 

Maya and the hvolation of the Conception of God. 



misT/ff, 
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hing critic of the conditions of knowledpilT 

reconnoitres‘the 

them ‘ 


VVta tl Z? 'O «os, ,hem ? 

'vnat IS It tliat convinces him that beyond the 

conditions of the mind the real ;r or y exists the 

only reality ? Here is obviously the ,iS of 

bihircation between the religLs aS thl 

scientific spirit that have travelled so far as couv 

of the 

win T other. For 

snVnr pursuits of religion and 

- c . The search for Unity — whatever mav 
be Its nature—and a tacit faith in itself—that bv 
means of the mind it will be able to lay down 

IXirlo hT' ‘ hypothesis that it 

wil be capable of being immediately perceived 

and definitely accepted, and such an intense a,S 

K^dr"'"''"““ 

Tlip^- whither science is tending ? 

the mind, through metaphysics and logic. The 

find h? T We 

irrn.l Q f Universal One, the 

if evmtSnl Essence, the Reality 

C( me to ihf-^ -^rough material science we 
Cl me to the same Oneness. . . 


^Complete Vol. II. p. 140. 
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‘Science is nothing but the finding of 
"AS soon as science would reach perfect unity, it 
would stop from further progress because it would 
reach the goal. Thus chemistry could not pro¬ 
gress further, when it woidd discover one element 
out of which all others could be made. Physics 
would stop when it would be able to fulfil its 
services in discovering one energy of which all the 
others are but manifestations . . . and the science 
of religion become perfect when it would discover 
Him who is the one life in the universe of death. 
. . . Religion can go no farther. This is the goal 
of all science.”^ 

Unity then is the necessary hypothesis upon 
which the constructions of science rest. In the 
science of religion this supposed, essential Unity 
has the value of the Absolute.® And the work of 
Juana Yoga, when it has explored and delimited 
the finite, is to connect itself to this keystone of 
the infinite, by parting the fragile and closely 
interwoven spider’s webs of the intersecting arcs. 

But it is in this web of the mind that the 
religious savant of India definitely parts company 
with the only methods acceptable to the European 
rationalist. In order to bridge the gulf between 
the bounds of his senses and the Absolute, he 
appeals within his own organism to a new order 
of experiences that have never been countenanced 
by Western science. And this to him is Religious 
Experience, in the true meaning of the term. 

I have just spoken of the “bricks” with which 

^Complete Workj, Vol. T, pp. 12-13. 

^Lectures on Maya: IV, The Absolute and Munijestation^ 
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the c;reat paths 

intellect lias to build the house.” Those d 
Indian Yogin have lain unused in our work 
‘^hops. 

Western science proceeds by experiment and 
reason. In neither case does it attempt to come 
out of the circle of relativity, either with regard 
to external nature or its own mind. Its hypothesis 
of Unity as the pivot of phenomena remains sus¬ 
pended in the void ; it is less an essence than a 
provisional premiss, although it is the vital link 
in the chain of reason and fact. But as long as 
the nail holds, nobody cither knows or carts to 
know to what it is fixed. 


The Vcdantic sage admires the clivinatory 
courage (however it may seek to excuse itself) of 
Western science and the integrity of its work ; 
but he doc.^ not believe that its methods can ever 
lead him co the attainment of that Unity which 
is ab.solutely essential to him.^ It appears to him 
that Western religions can no more free themselves 
from the anthropomorphic conception of their 
Gods,^ than the sciences can rise beyond a reality 


^ ^ He is perhaps wrong. Science has not .said its last word. 
Einstein has appeared since Vivekar.anda. He never foresaw 
the “Transcendental Pluralism” whose latent germs in the 
new thought of the West are rising from the furrow ploughed 
by war?^ and revolutions. Cf, Boris Yakowenko : Vom Wesen 
des Vlurol'tsmtis, (1928, Bonv)^ which has taken as its motto 
tJic words of H. Rickert: All ist nur als Vielhnt zu 

hegreifen/* (“ The whole is only intelligible in multiplicity.”) 

^ Here he is quite wrong. Unfortunately the Indian Vedanta 
is Ignorant of the deep meaning of great Christian mysticism, 
which transcends, just as docs the highest Vedantism, the limits 
of the images and forms employed by and for popular 
antliropomorphism. But it is to be feared that Christian 
teachers of the second rank with whom he has had to deal 
arc almost as ignorant 
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[g the same stature as the human mmd.^ But 
he universe that contains all the universes must be 
found. The solution of the problem is the dis¬ 
covery of tlie nescio quid which is to be the 
common property of the whole universe, of the 
lower as well as of the higher worlds* The ancient 
thinkers of India declared that the further they 
went from the centre, the more marked was differ¬ 
entiation, and the nearer they approached to the 
centre, tlie more they perceived the nearness of 
Unity. “ The external world is far away from the 
centre; and so there is no common ground in it 
where all the phenomena of existence can meet.” 
There are other phenomena besides that of the 
external world : mental, moral and intellectual 
phenomena ; there are various planes of existence: 
if only one is explored the whole cannot be 
explained. The necessary condition is then to 
attain the centre from which all the diverse planes 
of existence begin. This centre is within us. Tlie 
ancient Vedantists, in the course of their explora¬ 
tions, finally discovered that at the inaermost core 


k u' ^ Vivckanancla was familiar with 

the nigh spcahations of modern science, or with mathematics 
non-Eiiclidian geometry, the “ logic of 
the infinite,”- and epistemology, the science of sciences” of 
the Cantonans, ” which ought, to reach us what the sciences 
would be d there \vere no learned men.” (C/. Henri 
Foincare: Dcrmcrcs Pensves and Lli Science et IHypothese.) 
t lit u !s prcH)iiblc that he would have sought to turn them in 
way to the science of religion. And as a matter of fact 
can sec in them flashes <jf a religion as yet unaware of itself, 
toe most vital flame of modern Western faith. 

fHur it must be remembered that scientific speculation is 
not really science which must demonstrate every truth by 
experiment and observation before it can accept it. All 
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soul was the centre of the whole universe, 
[ereforc it must be reached. The mine must be 
drilled, dug, seen and touched. And that is the 
real function of religion, in the Hindu sense, since, 
as we have seen, it is primarily if not entirely a 
question of foci. Vivekananda goes so far as to 
dare to write: “It is better not to believe than 
not to have felt,” (that is to say, perceived and 
experimented). Here the stran,ge scientific need 
that was always mixed with his religion emerges 
clearly. 

Further, this special science claims to make use 
of special transcendental experiments. 

“Religion,” says Vivekananda, "proceeds from 
the struggle to transcend the limitations of the 


these that M. Roll.tnd mentions, arc rather speculations tiian 
actual scientific facts. The superconscious and transcendental 
truths cannot be scientific,nily tested. Hence the inherent 
dehciency of scitt\cc.—Publi(her.] 

^Inana Yoga\ " Realis.ition" {October Z9, 1896). Viveka¬ 
nanda gives a general analysis of the Katha Upanisbad. nad 
in particular paraphrases the profound legend of young 
Nachiketas, a seeker after truth, talking to the beautiful God 
of death, Yama. 

Christian mysticism has made the same discovery. It is 
the r^k-bottom of the soul, " der allcrverborgenstc, innerste, 
ttefe Grund dn- Seele." “Sometimes it is called the ground, 
someumts the peak of the soul,” said the gre.it T.aulcr. “The 
^)Ul in this profundity has a likeness and ineffable nearness to 
‘ decpejjt, most innc!* and most secret depth 

** a"*i ’ really and substantially exists." 

And by Gorl the whole universe is necessarily implied. 

quality of this centre (of the soul),” so- 
rit« (he Sa^esian, J. P. Camus, “is to assemble in a loffy 
ta^ion the whrfe action of the powers and to give them the 

iSorto'iV* 

{TrMte de la Reformation intericure selon I'e.rprit du B. - 
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^ It must there discover its '‘true germ/’*-' 

all organised rcligioxis their founders .... are 
de dared to have gone into states of mind .... in 
which they came face to face with a new series of 
facts, relating to what is called the spiritual king¬ 
dom.^ Thus a tremendous statement is made by 
all religions: that the human mind at certain 
moments transcends not only the limitations of the 
senses, but also the power of reasoning,” and that 
it then comes into the presence of facts outside the 
realm of the senses and reason.^ 

Naturally we are not obliged to believe these facts 


Francois de Sales, Paris, 1631. Cj, Bremond : Mciaphysique 
dcs Saints, Voi. I, p. 56.) 

The whole treatise is devoted to the exploration of this 
centre of the soul.’* And this voyage of exploration has 
naturally a cosmic character as with the Vedantists. 

^ Jnana Yoga : The Necesdty of Religion (a lecture given 
in London). 

Vivekananda imagined tliat the first impulsion to this re¬ 
search came to man through dreg^xis that conununicated to 
him the first confused notion of immortality. “ Mankind 
found out .... thnt during the dream state it is not that 
man has a fresh existence. . . But by this time the search 
had begun .... and they continued inquiring more deeply 
into the different stages of the mind, and discovered higher 
stages than cither the waking or the dreaming.” 

^ Ildd, “ Some excepdon,” adds Vivekananda, ** may be 

taken in the case of the Buddhists.But even tlic 

Buddhists find an eternal moral law, and that moral law was 
not reasoned out in our sense of the word, but Buddha found 
it, discovered it, in a supersensuous stare,** 

^ It is worth noticing that, after Vivekananda, Aurobindo 
Chose has gone one step further, and replaced intuition among 
the normal processes of the scientific mind : 

‘ The fault of pracrical reason is its excessive submission 
to the apparent fact, the reality of which it can test at once, 
and its lack of sufficient courage to carr>' the deepest facts 
of potentialities to their logical conclusion. Tliat which is, 
IS pnly the rcali^adon of an anterior potentiality in the same 
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P t haviT<g seen and proved them. Our Hindd 
will not be surprised if we maintain a sane 
reserve with regard to tliem. We merely follow 
then owji rule of scientific doubt: “ If thou hast 
not touched, beheve not! ” And Vivekananda lays 
down the scientific rule that if one single experience 
has ever taken place in some branch of knowledge. 
It inight have taken place before and should be 
possible to reproduce afterwards. The inspired 
person lias no right to claim the special privilege 
that It should not be repeated. If then certain 
truths (those of the highest order) are the fruits of 
the religious experience of certain ‘‘ chosen people, 
such rcligi,)us experience must inevitably happen 
again. And the object of the science of Raja Yoga 


way that the present potentiality is only an index of a posterior 
reahsation,” (The Life Ditrine). 

Intuirion exists^ as veiled, behind our mental operations. 
Intuition brings to man tliosc brilliant messages from the 
Unknown, which are only the beginning of his higher con¬ 
sciousness. Logical reason only steps in afterwards to see what 
profit it can make from diis rich harvest. Intuition gives us 
the idea of something behind and beyond all that we know 
and sc^m to be: this something always seems to us to be in 
coatnadicuon to our less advanced reason and to our norma? 
experience; and it drives us to include the formless perception 
in our positive ideas of God, of Irrimoi lality, etc., and we 
use It to explain Him witliin die mind.” 

So intuition plays the pai t of quartermaster and intelligence 
ot the Mind, while reason is the rank and file of the army 
bringing up the rear. The two are not separated, as in Viveka¬ 
nanda s ciwe, by a kind of ceiling between two floors. There 
IS continuity as of n wave, or of all currents belonging to the 
regular river of Knowledge. The limits of science have dis¬ 
appeared. Even die ideas of God and Immortality etc., and all 
j^at (instituted religion properly speaking, in Aurobindo’s 
«poftUon, are no more than means whereby the soul expresses 
that distant Hie of Reality, which today precedes logical reason, 
but which reason will attain on die morrow. 


mtsTf}^. 
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same experim* 


It is open to every single person to attempt this 
auto^education ! But here I merely wish to show 
the final result of these observations, namely that 
in all organised religions of a higher order, when 
abstract spiritual facts have been discovered and 
perceived, they are then condensed into one Unity, 
“ citiicr in the form of an Abstract Presence, of an 


This is the stage of progress arrived at in these days by 
the mind of India in its conception of the “living”^ die 
“living w'hole,’* wherein religious intuition is incorporated in 
the strict limits of science. 

Vivekananda refers to the superconscious states in 
which one experiences trntlis and realides which neither one’s 
senses nor reason can ever perceive and conceive. Even 
Aurobindo cannot deny this. As regards the sub.scqucnt 
systematisation of those experiences, the also repeatedly 

said that the supcrconscious realisations are not against- reason. 
In fact the entire Vedanta philosophy is the rationalisation of 
supcrconscious experiences. But one cannot stick to the normal 
life and yet expect supcrconscious revelations. This barrier 
there will always be, unless men are normally born with super- 
cc>n.srious perception.— Publisher ,) 

^ “ Fixing the mind on the lotus of the heart or on the 
centre of the head, is what is called Dharana. Limited to 
one spot, making that spot the base, a particular kind of 
mental wave rises ; these are not sw’allowed up by other kinds 
of waves, but by degrees become prominent while all the odiers 
recede and finally disappear ; next the multiplicity of these 
wa,»es gives place to unity and one wave only is left in the 
mind, this is Dhyana, meditation. When no ba.sis is necessary, 
w hen the whole of the mind has become one wave, onc- 
rormediiess, it is called Samadhi, Bereft of all help from 
pljKcs and centres, only the meaning of thought is present 
(mat IS to say, the inner part of perception, of which the 
obfect was me effect). If die mind can be fixed on the centre 
for twcl^ seconds it will be a Dharana, twelve such Dharanas 
will Lk Dhyana, and twelve such Dhvanas will be a Samadhi!* 
And that IS pure bliss of .spirit, (Raja Yoga, Chapter VIII, 
summary from the Kurma Purana). 
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.enr Being, of an Abstract Personat 


of a Moral Law, or of an Abstract 
Essence underlying. every existence.”*' 

And in this last form which is that of Vedantic 
Advaitism, we find ourselves so close to the aim 
of pure Science that they can hardly be distinguish¬ 
ed. The main difference is in the gesture with 
which the runners arrive at the tape : Science 
accepts and envisages Unity as the hypothetical 
term for its stages of thought, giving them their 
right bearings and co-ordinating them. Yoga 
embraces Unity and becomes covered with it as 
with ivy. But the spiritual results are practically 
the same. Modern science and the philosophical 
Advaita conclude that “ the explanations of thmgs 
are to be found withiia their own nature, and that 
no external beings or existences are required to 
explain W'hat is going on in the Universe.” And 
the corollary of this same principle, that “every¬ 
thing comes from within," is “the modern law of 


For curiosity’s sake I have given tiiis ancient smniriary of 
the mechanics of intellectual operation, but would not urge 
anybody to abnnclon tliemseh'cs to it without due considera¬ 
tion ; for such exercises of lofty inward tension arc never with¬ 
out danger. Indian masters have never ceased to put rash 
experimenters on their guard. For my part I hold that reason 
is so weak in modern post-war Europe that what remains 
should not be endangered by abnormalities—at least unless the 
scientific will has been developed rigorously to control their 
effects. It is for observers of this order th.it I have given the 
above train of objective research. I am .ippealing to free and 
firm rea»n. I have no uherior motive to let loose a new sect 
of “ Enlightei^d Ones ” upon Europe I But he who believes 
in science cannot bear that it should leave one path of research 
unexpiored through ignorance, indifference, contempt or 
prejudice. 

'^Jniwa Yoga-. "The Necessity of Reltgian'‘ 

18 
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Tlie whole tneanirig of evolution- 
_-i3imply that the nature of the things is reproduced 
(in its growth), that the effect is nothing but the 
cause in another form, that all the potentialities 
of the effect were present in the cause, that the 
whole of creation is but an evolution and not a 


creation.”' 

Vivekananda frequently insist.'^ on the close 
relationship between the modern theory of evolu¬ 
tion and the theories of ancient metaphysics and 
Vcdantic cosmogony.' But there is this funda¬ 
mental distinction betw'cen the evolutionary, hypo¬ 
thesis and the Hindu hypothesis : that the first is 
as compare<l to the second only one wing of the 
whole building, and that Evolution has as counter- 
pert (o) buttress) in Vedantism the same periodic 
involution that Vedantism itself possesses.- .All 
Hindu theory is in its very nature foimded on the 
theory of Cycles. Progression presents itself in the 
form of succc.ssive sets of waves. Each wave rises 
and falls ; and each wave is followed by another 
wave which in its turn rises and falls: 

‘ Even on the grounds of modern research, men 
cannot be simply an evolution. Every evolution 
prcsupjK>scs an involution. The modern scientific 
man will tell you that you can only get the 


^Complete Worlds, I. p. 374. 

his Iccrure^on the Vedanta: ^‘Kcplies to Questions,’* 
iu tried ro establiih a rapprochement between Evolutionism 
and jhc ancient theory of the Creation, or, mere precisely, 
the proiection’* of' the universe by tlie action of Prana 
(primordial Force) on Akasha (primordial Matter) beyond 
vvhich IS Mnhat, or tlte Co.smic Mind, in which they can both 
j cites the celebrarcd cominentaries of die 

old Patanjah, spCitkin^ of the change of one kind of being 
into another kind of being ‘by. rhe filling in of nature.’* 
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of energy out of a machine that you have 
into it. Something cannot be produced one 
of nothing. If a man is an evolution of the 
inoIia:>c, then the perfect man, the jBuddha-man., 
the Christ-iuaa was involved in the mollusc. . . . 
Thus wc are in. the position of reconciling the 
scriptures with modern light. That energy, which 
manifests itself .slowly through variou.s stages until 
it becomes the perfect man, cannot come out of 
nothing. It existed somewhere ; and if . . . the 
protoplasm i.s the first point to which you can trace 
it, that protoplasm must have contained the 


energy."'^ Discussions are futile between ‘‘ those 


who claim that the aggregate of materials we call 
the lK)dy is the cause of the manifestation of the 
force we call the soul,” and those who make the 
soul the cause of the body. They explain nothing. 
“Where did the force come from, which is the 
source of these combinations we call the soul or the 
body ?... It is more logical to say that the force 
which take.s up the matter and forms the body is 
the same which manifests through that bexly. . . . 
It is possible to demonstrate that what call 
matter does not exist at all. It is only a certain 


lectures on frtana Yoga Realisation*', 
1896) Vivekananda gave to this conception of 
X ^ striking, terrifying form* akin to that 

ot Well.s, that of Contrary Evolution : “ If wc are developed 
horn animals, the animalv also r|py be degraded men. How 
-^you kno^^' that it h not so? . You find a seriej^ of 

wics, rising in gradually ascending scale. But from that 
now can you insist that it is always from the lower upwards, 
and ncier from the higher downwards ? .1 believe that 

the series is repeating itself in going up and dowm,’' Certain 
words of Goethe give colour to the new diought that these 
'ncs would have found echoes Within him, of which he was 
rware but which he repuhed w'^’th nngcr and horror. 
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^ e of force. What is the force which inanifcsts 
Ttself through the body f ... In old tinxes in all 
the ancient scriptures, this power, tlxis manifesta¬ 
tion of power, was thought to be of bright sub¬ 
stance, having the form of this body, and which 
remained even after this body fell. Later on, how¬ 
ever, we find a higher idea coming—that this 
bright body did not represent, the force. Whatever 
has form .... requires something else. . . . So, 
that something was called the soul, the Atman, in 
Sanskrit. . . . One, omnipresent, the Infinite.’*^ 

But how did the Infinite become finite ? The 
great metaphysical problem^ wherein the genius 
of the centuries has been spent in tirelessly building 
up again its crumbling scaffoldings ! For to 
suppose the Infinite, to prove it and touch it, is 
only a beginning. It must be united to that which 
by its own definition is fated never to attain it. 
Christian metaphysicians'’^ in this direction have 
brought to the task an architectural genius of 
intelligence, order and harmony, akin to that of 
their companions, the master builders of our cathe¬ 
drals ; and their magnificent constructions seem to 
me as superior in beauty (there can be no certitude 
on this point) to Hindu metaphysical creations as 
Chartres or Amiens to a European, compared to 
Madura with its mountains of sculptured stone 


^fnana Yoga: If. "T/te Real Nature of Man*' (Lecture 
delivered in Ix>ndon). 

-And the mathematical as well (C/. H. Poincare : Demieres 
Rensecs.) 

® Here again thl.<; grrat art with its Gothic vaulting spanning 
the infinite and the finite would seem to have been inherited 
from Alexandria and the East, through Plodnus and Denis 
the Arcopagite. 
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into pinnacles like white-ant-heaps, (Ijt.. 
^an be no question of higher or lower between 
two fruits of Nature equally gigantic, and corres¬ 
ponding to the laws of expression arising from two 
different mental climates.) 

The reply of India is that of the Hindu Sphinx 
—Maya. It was by transmitting the laws of the 
spirit through the screen of Maya that “the 
Infinite” became “finite”. Maya, her screen, her 
laws, and the spirit arc the product of a sort of 
“ Degeneracy of the Absolute,” diluted into 
" phenomena Will is situated one stage higher, 
although Vivekananda does not accord it the place 
of honour claimed for it by Schopetihauer.^ He 
places it at the threshold of the Absolute : it guards 
the door. It is both its first manifestation and its 
first limitation. It is a composite of the real Self, 
beyond causality, and the minds that dwell on this 
side. Now, no composite is permanent. The will 
to live implies the necessity of death. The words 
“ Immortal Life ” arc then a contradiction in terms. 
Tlie real eternal being is beyond life and death. 

But how has this absolute Being become mingled 
with the will, the mind, the relative.? Viveka¬ 
nanda replies from the Vedanta : “It has never 
been mingled. You are this absolute Being, you 
have never changed. All that changes is Maya, 
the Screen held between the real Me and you.” 
And the very object of Life, of individual life, of 
the life of generations, of all human evolution, of 
the unceasing ascension of Nature from the lowest 
order where dawns existence—is the gradual 


^ He quotes him and contradicts him in his lecture on 
Maya : ]V. The Absolute an>l Manifestation** 







S7Ca\ . thf universal gospel /I 

IjiWnatioii o£ the Sexeen. The very 

l^simination of the miud makes a tiny hole, 
tlirough which the glance of the Absolute filters. 
As the mind grows, the hole grows larger, so that, 
although it is not true to say that what is seen 
tlirough it tomorrow is truer or more real than 
what is seen today (it is all equally real), each 
day a wider surface is covered until the whole 
Screen is lost, and nothing remains but the 


“Calmed are the clamours of the urgent flesh ; 
The tumult of the boastful mind is hushed; 
Cords of the heart are loosened and set free ; 
Unfastened are the bondages that bind ; 
Attachment and delusion arc no more 1 
Aye ! There souruls sonorous the Sound 
Void of Vibration. Verily I Thy Voice ! ”* 

At that evocation the spirit rises up. . . . 

“People are frightened when they are told 
this.” This immense ONE will submerge them. 
“They will again and again ask you if they arc 
not going to keep their individuality. What is 
individuality I should like to sec it.” Every¬ 
thing IS in a state of flux, everything changes. 
. . . “There is no more individuality” except at 
the end of the way. “We are not yet individuals. 
We are struggling towards individuality: and 
that is the Infinite, our real nature.® He alone 
lives whose life is the whole universe, and the 


^ Introduction to Jnana Yo'^a, Vol. V of Complete Wor\s, 
p. 39 et seg, 

^ Lines from the Bengali poem of Vivekananda : A Song 
I Sing to Thee, Complete Woi'J{s, Vol. IV, p. 444. 

^ I'lic same affirmation tliat Christian Mysticism makes, when 
it rctissurcs those who tremble at the idea of their “ incxistent ** 
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e concentrate on limited things tlie faster 
towards death Those moments alone wc 
live, when our lives arc in the universe, in others ; 
living in this little life is death, simply death, 
and that is why the fear of death comes. The fear 
of death can only be conquered, when man 
realises tliat so long as there is one life in this 
universe, he is living. . . . The apparent man is 
merely a struggle to express, to manifest this 
individuality, which is byeond, . 

And this struggle is accomplished by the evolu¬ 
tion of nature leading step by step to the mani¬ 
festation of the Absdute.' 

But an important corrective must be added to 
the doctrine of Evolution. Vivekananda takes it 
from Patanjali’s theory on “the Filling in of 
Nature.”" The struggle for life, the struggle for 
existence and natural selection have only their 
full and rigorous application in the inferior orders 
of nature, where they play the determining part 


individuality being swamped. In his beautiful classical style, 
the Dominican Chardon writes: 

“Divine Love uansforms the creature into God in such a 
way tliat it is engulfed in Deijicd being, in the depUis of 
f>ivinc perfhcrion; nevertheless the creature being docs not 
there cast off its being, but rather loses its non-being, and, 
like a drop of water mingling with the sea wherein it is 

engulfed, it loses the fe.ir of becoming less.It takes on 

divine being in the being of 0x1 in whose abyss it is sub¬ 
merged . . like a sponge soaked and filled with water to 

its full capacity, floating on the bosom of a sea, whose very 
dimension, height, depth, length nnd breadth are infinite . 

(Lm Croix dc Jesus, 1647. CJ. Bremond : Metaphysique des 
Saints, II, pp. 46-47.) 

^ Jnana Yoga : II. '*The Real 'Nature of Man*' 

^ It was in the course of discussions on Darwim.sra that 
Vivekananda expressed these ideas at Calcutta towards the end 
of 1898. {The IJfc of the Swami Vive\anania, Chapter 112). 
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the evolution of species. But at the 
stage, which is the human order, struggle and 
competition are a retrogression rather than a 
contribution to progress. Fox, according to pure 
Vedantic doctrine, the aim of all progress, its 
absolute fulfilment^ beiiig the real nature inherent 
in man, nothing but certain obstacles can prevent 
him from reaching it. If he can successfully 
avoid them, his highest nature will manifest itself 
immediately. And this triumph of man can be 
attained by education, by self-culture, by medi- 
tiUion and concentration, above all, by renuncia¬ 
tion and sacrifice. The greatest sages, the sons 
of God, are those who have attained. Hence 
Hindu doctrine, although it respects the general 
law of scientific Evolution, offers to the human 
spirit the possibility of escape from the slow 
ascent of thousands of years, by means of rush¬ 
ing great wings sweeping it up to the summit of 
the staircase.^ And so it matters little whether or 
not we discuss the philosophic probablity of the 
whole system, and the strange hypothesis of 
Maya on which it depends,—this explanation is 
undoubtedly fascinating and corresponds to 


^ 'H^e evening oi the day on which Vivekananda had made 
this statement to the superintendent of the Zoological Gardens 
at C'alcutta, \vh(» was much struck by it, he texj^k up tlic dis¬ 
cussion again at the house of Balaram, htiorc a group of 
fiiends. hie was asked whether it was true that Darwinism 
applied to the vegetable ond animal orders and not to the 
human and if so why during his compaigns of oratory he 
insisted so much on the primordial necessity of bettering the 
nuierial conditions of life for the Indi«ins. He then had one 
of his outbreaks of passionate anger and cried : Are you 
men ? You are no better than animals, satisfied with eating, 
•sleeping and ptopagaling and haunted by fear ! If you had 
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hallucinated instincts of universal S( 

>ut it demands an explanation in its turn ; 
and no one has made it, no one has been able to 
make it ; each person comes back in the last 
resort to this argument : “I feel that it is so. 
Do you not feel the same ?’”■ Yes, I do. I have 
often perceived with flaming clarity the unreality 
of this apparent world, the spider’s web bathed 


not had 'n you a little rationality you would have Ireen turned 
into quadrupeds by this tirrie I Throw aside your vain 
bragging, your theories and so forth, and reflect cairtdy on die 
doings and dealings of your everyday life. Because you arc 
governed by aninial nature, therefore 1 teach you to seek for 
success first in the struggle for existence, and to attend to 
the building up of your physique, so that you shall be able 
to wrestle all the better with your mind The physically weak, 
i say again and again, are unfit ioi the rcalisarioa of the Self ! 
When once the mind U controlled and man is master of his 
seif, it docs not matter whether the body remaias strong or 
not, for then he is not dominated by it. . . 

Here once again it is clear ti\al whatever criticisms may be 
levelled at Vivekananda’s mystici.sm, lack of virility can never 
be one of them. 

^ Here is the kernel, the “experience” of tlic Infinite and 
Illusion. The rest is only the outer shell. The science of 
religion has taken a wrong turning if it confines itself to tltc 
comparative study of ideas and rites. Why does the influence 
of ideas and religious systems spread from one human group 
to the other ? Because they depend on certain personal 
experiences. For instance, the likenesses between the doctrines 
of Philo, Plotinus and the first Christian.s may be examined. 
But this fact is not emphasised that Philo, Plotinus and the 
first Christians realised similar “ Illuminations Now the 
chief point of interest is that these religious “ experiences ” 
often took place under the same forms in. the case of men 
of different race and time. How is it possible to esti:nate the 
value of such experiences ? Perhaps by a new science of the 
niind. antied with a more supple, and finer instrument of 
I'wlysis tlian the incomplete rough mcthod.s of the psycho¬ 
analyst and his fashionable descendants. Certainly not by the 
dialectic of ideas. The systems constructed by Plotinus or 
Denis have a value as intellectual architecture, which is open 
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Ainlight, where, Ariel-fashion, Liluli bala__ 
‘‘Lila” the player, Maya, the laughing 



one—I have seen the screen ! And for a" long 
time 1 have seen through it—ever since as a child, 
with beating iicart I surreptitiously made the 
hole of light bigger with my fingers. But I have 
no intention of adducing that as a proof.. It is a 
vision. And I should have to lend my eyes to 
other people before I could communicate it to 
them. Maya or Nature (what matters the 
name ?) has given each man his own eyes. And 
they all belong to Maya, whether wc say mine, 
thine or yours, and all are clothed with the rays 
of our Lady of Illusion. I am no longer sufficient¬ 
ly interested in myself to attribute to myself any 
special privileges. Lo\^‘ your eyes and what they 
see ju.st as much as I love iny own. Let them 
remain as free as mine ! 


It therefore follows, my Fniropean friends, that 
I am not trying to prove to you the truth of a 
system, which, like all others, being haman, is 
only hypothesis. But what I hope I have sho.vn 
you is the loftiness of the hy{)othesis, and that, 
whatever it may be worth as a metaphysical 
explanation of the universe, in the realm of fact 
it is not contrary to the most recent findings of 
modern Wc.stern science. 


tr> disjnirc ; but this 'architecture always goes back ultimately 
'i> the perception of the Infinite and to the elToris of rea.son to 
build a fitting temple for it. Rational critici,sm only reaches 
me superstructure of the church. It lcave.s the foundations 
nnd the crypt intact. 

‘Allusion to an Aristophnoesque Comedy of Romain 
Koliand ; uhn, which symbolises “nivision‘\ 
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THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE-RELIGION 

Of a truth, religion, as Vivekananda understood 
it,, had such vast wings that when it was at rest it 
could brood over all the eggs of the liberated 
Spirit. He repudiated no part of sincere and sane 
forms of Knowledge. To him religion was the 
fellow citizen of every thinking man, and its only 
enemy was intolerance. 

“.\11 narrow, limited, fighting ideas of religion 
must be given up. . . . The religious ideals of 
the future must embrace all that exists in the 
world and is good and great, and at the same 
time, have infinite scope for future development. 
All that was good in the past must be preserved ; 
and the doors must be kept open for future addi¬ 
tions to the already existing store. Religions 
[and sciences are included under this name') 
must also be inclusive, and not look down with 
contempt upon one another, because their parti¬ 
cular ideals of God are different. In my life, I 
have seen a great many spiritual men, a great 
many sensible persons, who did not believe in God 
at all, that is to say, not in our sense of the word. 
Perhaps they understood Go<l better than we can 
ever do. The Personal idea of Gfxl or the Im¬ 
personal, the Infinite. Moral Law or the Ideal 
Man—these all have come under the definition of 
religion. . . 

“Religion’, for \^ivekananda, is synonymous 

^ The Necessity of Religion. 
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‘Univcrsalisni” of the spirit. And 
_ religious” conceptions have attained to this 
univcrsalism, that religion is fully realised. For, 
contrary to the belief of all who know it not, 
religion is a matter for the future far more than 
for the past. It has only just begun. 

... It is said sometimes that religions are 
dying out, that spiritual ideas are dying out of 
the world. To me it seems that they have just 
begun to grow. ... So long as religion was in 
the hands of a chosen few, or of a body of priests, 
it was in temples, churches, books, dogmas, cere¬ 
monials, forms and rituals. But when we come 
to the real, spiritual, universal concept, then, and 
then alone religion will become real and living; it 
will come into our very nature, live in our every 
moment, penetrate every pore of’our society, and 
be infinitely more a power for good than it has 
ever been before.”^ 

The task awaiting us today is to join the hands 
of the two brothers who arc now at law with each 
other over a field, the perfect exploitation of 
which needs their united efforts—religion and 
science. It is a matter of urgent necessity to re¬ 
establish “a fellow-feeling between the different 
type.-! of religion . . . and between types of 
religious expression coming from the study of 
mental phenomena,—unfortunately even now lay¬ 
ing exclusive claim to the name of religion—and 
those expressions of religion whose lieads . . . 
are pc.uetratmg more into the secrets of heaven 
. . . ue so-called materialistic sciences.”" 


’ md. 

^Thc Necessity of Religkfi 
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■T'-2 ^/ 1. J k. 

<^?^^Hnopeless to attempt to turn one lirothcr 
out for the benefit of the otlicr. You can dis¬ 
pense with neither science nor religion. 

“Materialism prevails in Europe today. You 
may pray for the salvation of the modern 
sceptics, but they do not yield, they want 


reason.”^ 

What then is the solution ? To find a modus 
Vivendi between the two. Human history made 
that discovery long ago, but forgetful man forgets 
and then has to rcfind his most precious dis¬ 
coveries at great cost. 

“The salvation of Euroj>e depends on a rational¬ 
istic religion.” 

And such a religion exists; it is the Advaita of 
India, Non-Dualism, Unity, the idea of the 
Absolute, of the Impersonal God,® “the only 
religion that can have any hold on intellectual 
people.” 

“The Advaita has twice saved India from 
materialism. By the coming of Buddha, who 


1 "The Absolute and Manifestation, Vol. IT of The Compteu 
of Swami Vivekananda, p. 139. 

^ Vlvekananda merely made the mistake common to most 
Indians of thinking that the Advaita was the sole possession 
of India. The Absolute is the keystone of the great Yrch 
of Christian metaphysics a.s well as of certain of the highest 
pbilosopiiics of the ancient world. It is to be hoped that India 
will study these other exprcssion.s of the Divine Absolute at 
firs: hand and so enrich her own conception. 

[Swami Vivekananda was aware of the few Christian saioU 
who reached the state analogous to the Advaita. But a mere 
recognition of the Absolute in any metaphysics is not Advaita^ 
The crucial point is the conception of the Individual as that 
Absolute and the outloc^ of life that follows from that concep* 
rion. Docs Christianity consider that the individual is the 
Absolute ? Docs it permit rnan to say : I am Cod hfim- 
self '* r We think not.— Publisher.] 
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icarcd in a time of most hideous and wide¬ 
spread materialism. ... By the coming of 
Shankara, vt'lio when materialism had reconquer¬ 
ed India in the form of the demoralisation of the 
government classes and of superstition in the 
lower orders, put fresh life into Vedanta, by 
making a rational philosophy emerge from it.” 
“We want today that bright sun of intellectuality, 
joined witli the heart of Buddha, the wonde.'-ful, 
infinite heart of love and mercy. This union 
will give us the highest philosophy. Science and 
religion will meet and shake hands. Poetry and 
philosophy will become friends. This will be the 
religion of the future, and if we can w’ork it out 
wc may be sure that it will be for all times and 
ail peoples. This is the one way that will prove 
acceptable to modern science, for it has almost 
come to it. When the scientific teacher asserts 


that all things are the manifestations of one force, 
does it not remind you of the God of whom you 
hear in the Vpanishads : ‘As the one fire enter¬ 
ing into the universe expresses itself in various 
forms, even so that One Soul is expressing itself 
in every soul and yet is infinitely more besides.’ 

llie Advaita must be superadded to science 
without yielding anything to the latter, but with¬ 
out demanding that if should change its teach¬ 
ings. Let us recall once again their common 
principles : 

‘The first principle of reasoning is that the 
particular is exjilained by the general—until wc 
come to the universal. A second explanation of 


^Tht Absolute arrd Manijestation, Vol, TI of the Complex 
Worlds, p. 140. 
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j^e is that the explanation of a thing m 
insuie and not f 'om outside. . . . The 
..Jma satisfies these two principles,”^ and 
pursues tiieir application into its own chosen field. 
“It pushes it to the ultimate generalisation,” and 
claims to attain to Unity, not only in its radiation 
and its effects, rationally deduced from experiments, 
but in itself, m its own source. It is for you to 
control its observations! It does not avoid control, 
rather it .seeks for it. For it docs not belong to 
those religious camps that entrench themselves 
liehind the mystery of their revelations. Its doors 
and windows arc wide open to all. Come and 
see ! It is possible that it is mistaken—so may 
you be, so may we ail. But whether it is mistaken 
or not, it works with us to build the same house 
on the same foundations. 



At bottom, although its Mission is to unite, the 
stumbling block to mutual understanding, the 
great obstacle to the coincidence of mankind is 
the word “God”, for that word embraces all 
l^HJssible ambiguities of thought, and is used 
oppressively to bandage the clear eyes of Free¬ 
dom. Vivekananda was fully aware of this fact: 
“. . . . I have been asked many times. ‘Why do 
you use that old word God ? ’ Because it is the 
best word for our purpose," . . . becau.se all tlie 
hopes, aspirations and happiness of humanity 
have been centred in that word. It is impossible 

^ Reason and Religion, Vol. I of the Complete Worlds, pp- 
372-73. 

*At die end of rUis chapter will be foUnd the final definition 
of his “purpose” by Vivekamnda. 
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b change the word. Words like thcs' 
coined by great saints, who realised their 
port and understood their meaning. But as 
they become current in society, ignorant people 
take these words, and the result is, they lose their 
spirit and glory. The word God has been used 
from time immemorial, and the idea of this 
cosmic intelligence, and all that is great and holy 
associated with it.” If we reject it, each man 
will oifer a different word, and the result will be 
a confusion of tongue, a new tower of Babel. 
“Use the old word, only use it in the true spirit, 
cleanse it of superstition, and realise fully what 
this great ancient word means. . . You will 
know that these words are assiKiated with innu¬ 


merable majestic and powerful ideas; they have 
been used and worshii>pcd by millions of human 
souls and associated by them with all that is 
highest and best, ;ill that is rational, all that is 
losable, and all that is great and grand in human 
nature. ...” 


Vivekananda sf)ecifies for us that “it is the 
sura total of intelligence manifested in the uni¬ 
verse, concentrated in its own centre. It is 
“the universal intelligence." And “all the 
various forms of cosmic energy, such as matter, 
thought, force, intelligence and so forth, are 
simply the manifestation of that cosmic intelli¬ 
gence.’” 


This “cosmic intelligence” is tacitly implied in 
scientific reasoning. The chief difference is that 
with science it remains a piece of mechanism, 


1 fnerta Yoga t " The Comos : 
York, Ja i. 19, 1896.) 


The Mu^rocosm 


(New 
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Vivckananda breathes life into If. ■ P 5 I _ 
-statue comes alive. Even if tlie learncc 
man can accuse the religious man of an. induction 
not .scicntihcally proven, the induction itself' w 
not necessarily anti-scientific. It is as easy to 
say that Pygmalion modelled the statue as that 
Pygmalion was modelled by it. In any case they 
both came out of the .same workshop : it would 
be surprising indeed if life was only to be found 
in the one w'hile the other was an automatons 
Human intelligence implies universal intelligence 
(to a higher degree than it can either deny or 
prove). And the reasoning of a religious and 
learned riian like Vivekananda does not seem >ti> 
me very different in scientific quality from that 
“Logic of the Infinite” which admits one parf of 
science, and which Henri Poincare maintains 
against the Cantorians. 


Put it is a matter of indifference to the calm 
pride of him who deems himself the stronger 
whether Science accepts free Religion,, in Vivc^- 
nanda’s -sense of the term, or not: for his Religion 
accept-s Science. It is vast enough to find a place 
at its table for all loyal seekers after truth.'It 
has its dreams of Empire, but it respects the liber¬ 
ties of all, provided that there is mutual respect; 
One of Vivekananda’s most beautiful visions, the 
one to which he devotes the final Essays of his 
jnana Yoga, is his invocation to a “Universal 
Religion.”* 

If. The Way to the Realisation of a Unitsereal K.ligtan ; 
If. The Ideal of tt Universal Religion. (Ucnms prea in 
Pasadena, California, Jan., 1900, and in Detroit, :189('.) 
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that the reader has learnt so much al 
Mtn, he will not apprehend any Taylorism of 
thought that seeks to impose its own colour upon 
the rainbow of the world, not even perfect white, 
the only one that could claim to replace the other 
colours since it contains them all. Vivekananda • 
could not have too many spiritual modes for the 
music of Brahman. Uniformity for him spelt 
deatli. He rejoiced in the immense iliversky of 
religions and ideas. Let them ever grow and 
multiply! . . . 

“I do not want to live in a grave-like land : I 
want to be a man, in a world of men. . . . Varia¬ 
tion is the sign of life. . . . Difference is the first 
sign of thought. ... I pray tlut they (sects) 
may multiply so that at last there will be as many 

sects as human beings.Whirlpools and 

eddies occur only in a rushing, living stream. . . > 
It is the clash of thought that awakes thought. 

. . , Lcf. each have his individual method of 
thought in religion. . . This thing exists already. 

Each one of us is thinking in his own way, hut 
this natural course has been obstructed all the 
time and is still being obstructed.” 

And so unsilt the souls of men! Open again 
the *‘bysses”,^ as my neighbours of Valais say. 
when they release the running water to irrigate 
their fields. But it is different from the thirsty 
Valais which has to economise water and pass the 
pitcher from hand to hand, turn and turn about. 

. . . The water of the soul is never scarce. It 


^ This is a system of irrigation used by the Swiss pcdsants 
ill the mountains. The water is relcjised at fitted time<i over 
the fields by each peasant in turn. 
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n nl! sides. In every religion in the world 
reservoir of life is contained and accu¬ 
mulated, iiowcver much those who deny it in the 
name of the lay religion of reason may seek to 
deceive themselves. No single great religion, said 
Vivekananda, throughout die course, of twenty 
cei'jHiries has died, with the possible exception of 
ZorOo oianism. (And was he sure of this ? On 
the contrary he was certainly mistaken on this 
point)/ Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Christian-^ 
ity, continue to grow in numbens and quality, 
(Further, the religion of science, of liberty and 
of human solidarity is also growing.) What is 
growing less in mankind is the death of the spirit, 
absolute darkness, negation of thought, absence of 


2mQ 

odd oIj 


^ Within the last few months a very interesting study by 
Dr. J. G. S. Taraporcwala has appeared in the beautiful 
Review published by Rabindranath Tagore’s University at 
Santiniketan : The Visua^Bharati Quarterly, January, 1929, 
which vindicates “The Place of Iran in Asiatic Culture,** 
anti traces the evolution ^■f Zproastrianisrn and the schools 
founded upon it not only in the East but in the West. It 
would appear that in the first century B.C. several atrrents 
flowed froiii their source in Asia Minor, where die cult of 
Ahura-Mazda was preserved. From one of them in the age 
of Fornpey sprang the cult of Mithra, which almok conquered 
the West. The other, passing through the South-West of 
Arabia and Egypt, influenced liie beginnings of the Gnostic 
school, whose capital importance for Christian metaphysics is 
well known; and this same current gave birth in. Arabia to 
a school of mystics, known to Mahomet; Musulman Sufis 
liavc their origin in this mixture of Zoroastrianism and Islam. 
Hence the vital energy possessed by these religious germs, 
which seemed to have been stamped out and to have variishcd, 
becomes apparent. 

■ [This,-however, docs not show that Zoroastrianism has not 
dvyin<l{cd away. Zoroastrianism survives only iu India where 
“u- handful of Parsi.s is all that remains.” This is tire fact 
•ind cannot be denied.— Puhlhher.} . ■■■< 
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,^g\it : the very feeblest ray is faith* although 
unaware of itself. Each great system of faith, 
whether “ religious or “ lay ** represents one 
portio:: of Universal Truth and spends its force in 
converting that into a type.” Each, therefore;, 
should unite with the others, instead of being 
mutually exclusive. But petty individual vani¬ 
ties, due mainly to ignorance, upheld by the pride 
and interest of priestly castes, have alvvays in all 
countries and all ages made the part claim to 
be the whole. ‘‘A man goes out into the world, 
God’s menagerie, with a little cage in his hand ” 
and thinks he can shut everything inside it. 
What old children they arc ! Let diem chatter 
aijd mock at each other. Despite their foolish¬ 
ness, each group has a living, beating heart, its 
owm mission, and its own note in the complete 
harmony of sound ; each one has conceived its 
own splendid but incomplete ideal: Christianity 
its dream of moral purity; Hinduism,. spiritual¬ 
ity ; Islam, social equality ; . . . etc.^ And each 
group is divided into families each with a dijfferent 
tcmj.'erainerit • rationalism, piiritanism, scepti¬ 
cism, wwship of the senses or of the mind. . . . 
They are all of diverse and graded pow^'ers in the 
divine economy of the Being, as it ceaselessly 
advances. Vivekananda uttered this profound 
saying, which we should do well to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest: 

“Man never progresses from error to truth, but 

^ It goes without snying that here he has emphasised only 
the characteristic aspects oF much more vast and complex 
structures of thought. The responsibility for this simplih<^‘'i- 
don is Vivekananda’s. 
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ruth to truth, from lesser truth to higher 

If we have understood him properly, our watch¬ 
word should be ; “Acceptance”, and not exclu¬ 
sion—“not even toleration, which is an insult and 
blasphemy” : for each man grasps what he can of 
Truth. You have no right to “tolerate” him, 
anv more than he has the right to tolerate you 
or me. We all have equal rights, and equal 
shares in truth. We are fellow-workers; let us 
fraternise. 

“I accept all religions that were in the past, 
and worsliip with them all; I worship God with 
ever yon; of them. ... Is God’s book finished 
or is it still a continuous revelation going on ? 
It is a miirvellous book,—these Spiritual Revela¬ 
tions of the world. Tlie Bible, the Vedas, the 
Koran and all other sacred books are but so 
many pages, and an infinite number of pages 
remain yet to be unfolded. . . , We stand in 
the present, but open ourselves to the infinite 
future. We take in all that has been in the past, 
enjoy the light of the present and open every 
window of the heart for all that will come in the 
future. Salutation to all the prophets of the past, 
to all the great ones of the present, and to all that 
are to come in the future !”'' 

* 

These ideas of universalism and spiritual 
brotherhood are in the air to-day. But each man, 

^ The Way to the Realisation of a Universal Religion. 

These ideas were the same as Rmnakrishna’s, and also of 
Keshab Ch. Sen, who played the part of a forerunner. .Miout 
1866 in his I.ecmre on Great Men, Keshab said: 
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idously or unconsciously, seeks to turn them 
to his own profit. Viyekananda had no need to 
live in tlie age of the memorable “War of Right 
and Ivibcrty ” to denounce and expose the 
exploitation of idealism, and the colossal hypo¬ 
crisy, which has culminated in this modern age in 
Geneva, Paris, London, Berlin, Washington and 
their satellites, either allied or enemy. “Patriot¬ 
ism,” he said, “is a phase of a profession of 
quasi-religious faith.” But it is too often a mask 
for selfishness. “Love, Peace, Brotherhocnl, etc. 
have become to us mere words. . . . Each one 
cries ; ‘Universal Brotherhood ! W'e are all 
equal.And then immediately after¬ 
wards : “ ‘Let us form a sect ! ’ ” The need for 


■ Hindu brethren, as ye honour your prophets, honour 
likewise the illustrious reformers and grf^at men of Christen* 
dom. . .To you, my Christian brethren, also, I humbly 
.say—As ye honour your . prophets, honour ye likewise the 
prophets of the East.*' 

“One religion shall be acknowledged by all men, , . , yet 
each nation shall have its ov.'n peculiar and free mode of 
at lion ... so shalE the various races and tribes and nations 
of the world, with their own peculiar voice and music, sing 
HiS glory ; but all their different voices and modes of chanting 
shall commingle in one sweet and .swelling chorus—one 
universal anthem/* 

This was of all his lectures in England (1870): 

to embrace in one communion all nations and races, and 
so to found a Universal Religion—for each religion to share 
with the others whatever it had of good,—so that in dme the 
Fiit^c Church of the world might be built. 

Finally, in th<t EpisiU to my Indian brethren, (1880), these 
vyords occur, v/hich might have come from Vivekananda, or 
from the soul of Ramrtkrishna: 

^5 word pf. command be the infinite progression of 
the spirit! . . . Let your faith be all-embracing, not exclusive 1 
Let your love be universal charity! . . . Do not form a new 
sect. But accept all sects. Harmonise all beliefs . . 
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ivism re-appears at a gallop with a 
'aled fanatical passion, which makes secret 
... il to all the wickedness in men: “it is a 
disease*.'’^ 

Do not then be deceived by words! “ The 
world is too full of blustering talk.” Men who 
really feel the brotherhood of men do not talk 
muen about it ; they do not make speeches to the 

Society of Nations,” they do not organise 
Leagues ; they work and they live. Diversity of 
ritual, myths and doctrines (both clerical and lay) 
docs not trouble them. They feel tlic thread 
passing through them all, linking the pearls into a 
necklace. Like the rest, they go to draw water 
from the well, each with his own pitcher or 
receptacle whose form is taken by the water 
But they do not quarrel about the form. It is all 
the same water.® 

By what practical means can silence and peace 
be secured among the brawling throng squabbling 
round the well.'’ Let each one drink his own 
water and allow the rest to drink theirs ! There 
is plenty for everybody. And it is stupid to want 
everyone to drink God out of the .same pitcher. 
Vivekananda breaks in in the midst of the hubbub 
and tries to make the disputants listen to at least 
tu'o maxims of conduct, two provisional rules : 


For all the preceding and following portions cf. "'The- 
ou ^ Universal Religion/* 

I am the thread that runs through all these diflFerent 
id^s, and ea^h one is a pearl" said the Lord .Krishna* 
(Quoted by Vivekananda m his leeiure on Maya and the 
tA'olution of the Conception of God.) 

Vivekananda took this beautiful figure from his Master 
^makrishna, who clothed it in still more picturesque colour, 
(C/. Vol. I, p. 90.) 
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fc firstii. ■ “Do •not destroy!”—Build, if yc 
help to build. But if you cannot, do not 
interfeii I It is better to do nothing than to do 
ill. Never speak a word against any sincere con- 
viefion. ! If. you have one, serve it, but without 
harming ith6 >!erv,ants of different convictions. If 
you I have.iione, look on! Be content with the 
role ,of a Spectator. 

:• I’he . second : “Take man as he stands, and 
from dience give him a lift” along his own road. 
You heed: not' fear that that road will take you 
Out of your i why. God is the centre of all the 
radii, arid each! of us is converging towards Him 
along one 'of' them. And so, as Tolstoy says, 
“We shall all meet again, when we have arrived.” 
The differences disappear at the centre—-but 
'tally ■ at the centre ; and variety is a necessity of 
nature : without it there would be no life. So, 
help her, but. do not get it into your head that 
you can produce or even lead her! All that you 
can • do' is . 'to put a protective hedge round the 
tentlcr plant, i Remove the obstacles to its growth 
and give ’it enough 'air and .space so that it can 
develop, but nothing else. Its growth must 
come from, ivithin. Abandon the idea that you 
can give I spirituality to others.' Each man’s 


1 fhiiik that it‘is' necessary to add the following correction 
to-.the phre-tsc-TTwriich correspond.s to the intimate thought of 
Vivekanancia : 

7 V Spirituality u in everybody, but more or less latent^ sup- 
prelsii'd, ofv freely, j^oufed out. He w ho is a fountain of it, is 
iyjiis preseoc^ alone, by the very music of his gushing waters, 
a call, an awakener of:hidden springs, which did not know 
ob their Own iGxis^ncc. or were afraid to avow it. In. this 
?euse, there .(is certainly a gift—a living communication of 
spirituality.** 
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IS his own soul. Each has to learn fc)i 
Eacn has to make himself. The only 
duty another can have is to help him to do so. 

This respect for human individuality and its 
freedom is admirable. No other religion has 
possessed it to this degree, and with Vivekananda 
it w.as part of the very essence of his religion. 
His God was no less than all living beings, and 
every living Ixing ought therefore to be free to 
develop. One of the most ancient Upanishads 
says : 

“Whatever exists in this universe, is to be 
covered with the Lord.” 

And Vivekananda explained this saying thus: 

“We have to cover everything with the Lord 
Himself, not by a false sort of optimism, not by 
blinding our eyes to the evil, but by really seeing 
Go*l in everything : ” in good and evil, in sin and 
in the sinner, in happiness and misery, in life and 
in death. “If you have a wife it does not mean 
that you are to abandon her, but that you are 
to see God in your wife.” He is in her, in you, 
in your child. He is everywhere. 

Such a sentiment does not rob life of any of its 


. , , -;. V. v.*. VfL ILO 

riches ; but it makes its riches and its miseries 


uses. There 
a glory 


m 


the same 

“Desire and evil itself have their 
is a glory in happiness, there is ^ 
suffering. ... As for me, I am glad .1 have done 
something gc*>d and many things bad; glad I 
have clone something right, and glad I have com¬ 
mitted many errors, because every one of them 
has been a great lesson. . . . Not that you 
should not have property, have all you want . . . 
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low the truth and realise it. 
csngs to the Lord, put God in your every move¬ 
ment. . , . The whole scene changes and the 
world, instead of appearing as one of wciC and 
misery, will become a heaven.” 

1 his is the meaning of tlie great saying of 
Jesus : “The Kingdom of Heaven if. within 
you.” Heaven is not beyond. It is here and 
now. Everything is heaven. You have only to 
open your eyes.^ 

“Awake, arise and dream no more ! . . . 

Be bold, and face 

The Truth ! Be one with it I Let 


visions cease, 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams, 
Which are Eternal Love and Service free.’’^ 

^ ‘‘Each soul,” he commented again,^ “is poteiv 
tially divine* The goal is to manifest this Divine 
within, by controlling nature external and 
internal. Do this, either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy,*—by one or more 
or all of these—and be free. This is the whole 
of religion. Doctrines or dogmas* or rituals or 
books, or temples or forms are but secondary 
details” '■ 


z\nd the great artist, that he was at bottom,^ 
compared the universe to a picture, only to be 


The ^^preceding belongs to the seventh lecture on Jnana 


(London, October 27, 1896). 


' This uadated poern of Vivekananda embjSaces witliin these 
hve lines all the principal forms of Yoga : the abstract Advaita, 
and m the last tvi-o verses the Yoga of Bhakti and of Karma. 
Raja Yoga, (Complete Works, Vol. I). 

* Hence by one of the ^our Yogas,—Karma, Bhokti, Raja, 
Jnan.'’, or by all four. 

“ Do jw not see,” he s.iid to Miss MacLeod, “ that I am 
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by the man who had devoured it v^ra 
Jlh^ycs ivithout any interested intention of buy¬ 
ing or selling it: 

I never read of any more beautiful conception 
of God than the following: ‘He is the Great 
Pcx’!:, the Ancient Poet; the whole Universe is 
His poem, coming in verses and rhythms, written 
in infinite bliss/’” 


# 

But it is to be feared that such a conception 
will seem too aesthetic and inaccessible except for 
those artistic spirits wJio are produced with less 
parsimony by the torrents of Shiva watering the 
races of Bengal than by our pale smoke-begrimed 
-sun; Apd there is another danger—its direct 
opposite— that races accessible to this ideal of 
ecstatic enjoyment will remain inactive spectators 
of it, enervated and enslaved by the Summits 
Arttfex^ in the same way that the Roman 
Emperor enervated and enslaved his objects by 
the games. . . . "Circenses 

Those who have followed me up to this point, 

fiqt ,ind foranost a poet ? a word that may be misunder¬ 
stood by Lutopeans ; for they have lost the meaning of true 
poetry—the flight of faith— without which a bird becomes a 
mere mechanical toy. 

In London in 1895, be said; “The artist is a witness of 
the beautiful. Art is the least selfish form of pleasure in the 
world. 

And agRin : “ If you «nnor appreciate harmony in Nature, 
bow can you appreciate God, who is the sum )f all harmony ? ” 

And finally; “Of a rruth, Art is Brahman.” 

^ God in Everything, 

® It will be remembered that Nero so styled himself : “ ITie 
upreme Artist” — and that the people of Rome .submitted to 
all his tyrannies-provided he gave them " pattern et circenses" 
Voread and circuses). 


rtmsTffy 
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eliough of Vivekananda’s nature, with 
ic compassion binding him to all the suffer¬ 
ings of the universe, and the fury of action, 
wherewith he flung himself to the rescue, to be 
certain that he would never permit nor tolerate in 
others any assumption of the right to lose them¬ 
selves in an ecstasy of art or contemplation. 

And because he knew in his owit case and in 
that of his companions the dangerous attraction 
of this sovereign Game,^ he constantly forbade it 

^ Lila—the Game of God. 

“You know,” he said to Sister Nivedita, “we have a theory 
that the universe is God’s manifestation of Himself just for 
fun, that the Incarnations came and lived here * just for fun * ! 
Play— ic was. all play. Why was Christ crucified ? It was 
mere play . . . Just play with the Lord. Say: it (life) is all 
play, it is all play.” 

And this ]^rofound and terrible doctrine is at the bottom 
of the thought of all great Hindus — ^as of many mystics of 
all ages and all climes. Is not the same idea to be found 
in Plotinus, who visualised this life as a theali'c, where “ the 
actor continually changes IiLs costume,” where the crumbling 
of empires and civilisations “are changes of scene or person¬ 
ages, the cries and tears of the actors . . ? 

But in what concerns Vivekananda and his thought, the 
time and place of his teaching must never be forgotten. Often 
he wished to create a reaction against a tendency that he con¬ 
sidered diseased in his auditors, and he used excess ngainst 
excess, although for him harmony was the final truth. 

On this occa.sion he was rather embarrassed by the emo¬ 
tionalism of the excellent Nivedita, who was saying good-bye 
to him in too sentimental a way. He said to her: “Why 
not part with a .smile ? You worship sorrow . , And in 
order to rebuke his English friend who took everything too 
seriously, he show ed her the doctrine of the Game. 

His antipathy to morose devotion, to the spirit of self- 
crucifying grief, was explained in the curious apologue of 
Nnrada : 

There arc great Yogis among the gods.. Narada was one. 
One (kiy he was passing through a forest and saw a man 
who had been meditating until the white ants had built a 
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who were dependenc upon his guidaiic 
he sought by preaching to turn their dream¬ 
ing eyes to what he called a '‘practical Vedanta.”' 

With him it was true that “the knowledge of 
Brahman is the ultimate purpose, the highest 
destiny of,man. But man cannot remain absorb¬ 
ed in Brahman Such absorption is only for 
exceptional moments. “When he emerges from 
that Ocean of rest and without a name,” he must 
go back to his buoy. And it is less the egoism 
of “ carpe diem /” than that of ''Memento quia 
pulvis es''^ and considerations of safety that keep 
him afloat in the water. 

“If a man plunges headlong into f<X)lish 
luxuries of the world without knowing the truth, 
he has missed his footing. . . . And if a man 
curses the world, goes out into a forest, mortifies 
his flesh, and kills himself little by little by 


large mound round him.. Further on he saw another man 
jumping about for joy under a tree. They asked Narada, 
who had gone to heaven, when they would be judged worthy 
to attain freedom. To the man surrounded by the ant-heap 
Narada said : “ After four more birtlis,'* and tlic man wept 
To the dancer, he* said : “ After as many births as tlierc arc 
leaves on that tree.” And knowing that deliverance was 

coming so soon, the dancer went on jumping for joy . 

Immediately he was free. (C/. the conclusion of Raja Yoga.) 

^ The title given to four lectures in Jnana Yoga (London, 
November, 1896). Cf. also his lc«:turcs in the same collection ; 
The Real and the /Apparent Man, Realisation, God in Every¬ 
thing, and the Conversations and Dialogues (with Sarat 
Chandra Chakravarty, 1898, Belur), Vok VII of the Complete 
Works, p. 105 ct seq, 

2 Interviews on the way of Mukti, Vol. VII of the Complete 
Works, p. 193 et seq. 

^ The meaning of these two phrases is well known 
“Enjoy the day,’* is the Epicurean; the second, “Remember 
you arc but dust,” is the Christian. 
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'ation, makes his heart a barren waste, -^Bans- 
tecling, ami becomes harsh, stern luid dried 
^ip., taal man also lias missed the way.”^ 

back into the 

world from illuminations, that have revealed tp 

and P i tbe full 

and biblical sense—the word that sooner or later 

of rh^ t m'" T the motto 

the highest code of ethics: 

“Not me, but thou I” 

in?c'* " product of the hidden Infinite 

in Its process of exterior manifestation. We have 
to remake the path the inverse way towards our 
wsmal ,M,e o£ And each ,ime that 

we say : Not me, my brother, but thou I” we 
take one step forvyard.* 

“But,” says the selfish disciple to whose objec¬ 
tions \ ivckananda on that day replied with the 

Sfitr-bi'-; ‘birig contrary to his 

when T n r ^^bik of others, 

when shall I contemplate the Atman? If I am 

rIZ ^‘^'"^bing particular and 

relative, how can I realise the Absolute ?” 


^OW f/j Everything, 

'=>» the sood to the world. 


People arc afraid tlwf o ““ .the Sood to the world, 
that there is but One ^t. when they realise 

that evervtidn. in 'T/e 0^11 he dded up, 

those who bestowed //.’ i . t>ple never stop to think that 
ih-alities haveTeTn th?~ "" owu indivi- 

alone a man loves wheif le the world. Tlieu 

is not a dod TrL th h. that the object at his love 

husband wi!i Jove ihe' wife '"t^table God Himself. The 
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replied the Swami sweetly, “I I: 



L 


tSra you that by thinking intensely of the good 
of others, by devoting yourself to their service, 
you will purify your heart by that work and 
through it you will arrive at the vision of Self 
winch penetrates all living beings. Then what 
more wall you have to attain to? Would you 
rather that Realisation of Self consisted in exist¬ 
ing in an inert way like a wall or a piece of 
wood 

“But,” insisted the disciple, “all the same, 
that which the Scriptures describe as the Self 
witlidrawing into its real nature, consists in the 
stopping of all the functions of the mind and all 
work.” 

“Oh !” said Vivekananda, “that is a very rare 
condition and diiScult to attain and does not last 
long. How then will you spend the rest of the 
time? That is why, having realised this state, 
the saint sees the Self in all beings, and possessed 
of this knowledge he devotes himself to their 
service, so that thus he uses up all the Karma 
(work) that remains to be expended by the body. 
That is the condition that the Shastras describe 
as fivan-Mukti (Freedom in 

An old Persian tale describes in an exquisite 
form this state of bliss wherein a man, already 


and God stands in his place, ... If • one-milliontli part of 
the men and women who live in this world simply sit down 
and for a few minutes say, ‘ You are all God, Q ye men and 
O ye animals, and living beings, you arc .'dl manifestations of 
the one living Deity ! * the whole world will, changed in 
half an hoar. (The Real and the Apparent Mati). 

^ I have contjensed die conven>ation. 

’ ^ Vol, VII ot . Complete Works, p. 105 ei seq. 


MiNisr^^ 
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^ hrougb knowledge, gives himself to others so 
naturally that he forgets everything else in them. 
A lover came to knock at the door of his well- 
beioved. She asked : “Who is there He 
replied : “It is I.” The door did not open. 
He came a second time, and called : “It is I, I 
am here!” The door remained closed. The 
third time the voice asked from within: “Who 
is there?’' He replied: “Well-beloved, I am 
thou !’’ And the door opened.* 

But this lovely parable, whose charm Viveka- 
nanda could appreciate more highly than most, 
represented too passive an ideal of love to contain 
the virile energy of a leader of the people. We 
have seen how constantly he flagellated and 
abused the greedy bliss of the Bhaktas; To love 
with him meant to love actively, to serve, to help 
And the loved one was not to be chosen, but was 
to be the nearest, whoever he happened to be, 
even the enemy in process of beating you, or the 
wicked or unfortunate—particularly such; for 
their need was the greatest.® 

“My child, if you will only believe me,” he 
said to a young man of middle class, who vainly 
sought peace of mind by shutting himself up in 
his house, “first of all you must begin by opening 
the door of your room, and looldng about you. 

. , There are some miserable people in the 
neighbourhood of your house. You will serve 

^ Quoted by Vivekananda, second lecture on the Practical 
Vedanta. 

* “ I>o ycju not rcmcnibcr what the Bible says : ' If yow 
cannot love your brother .whom you have seen., how can you 
love God whom you have not seen?* ... I shall caU you 
religious from , the day you' begin to see God in men ind 
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with your best. One is ill: you will nurse 
Another is starving : you will feed him. A 
third is ignorant: you will teach him. If you 
wish peace of mind serve others! That is what 
1 have to say ! 

We have insisted enough upon this aspect of 
his teaching and need not dv/ell upon it further. 

But there is another aspect tliat must never be 
forgotten. Usually in European thought 
serve” implies a feeling of voluntary debasement, 
of humility. It is the Dienen, dienen ” of 
Kundry in Parsifal, This sentiment is complete¬ 
ly absent from the Vedantisni of Vivekananda. 
To serve, to love, is to be the cciual of the one 
served or loved. Far from abasement, Viveka¬ 
nanda always regarded it as the fullness of life. 
The words “ Not me, but thou ! ” do not spell 
suicide, but the conquest of a vast empire. And, 
if we see God in our neighbour, it is because wc 
know that God is in us. Such is the first teach¬ 
ing of the Vedanta. It does not say to us: 
''Prostrate yourselves!” It tells us: “Lift up 
your head 1 For each one of you carries God 


women, and then you will understand what is meant by 
turning the left cheek to die man who strikes you on the 
right.” {Practical Vedanta, II). 

This was the thought constantly expressed during his last 
years in Tolsroy*s Journal. 

^ On his return from the West in 1897. 

“ Tlic watchword of all. well-being ... is not I, but tlioUv 
Who cares whether there is a heaven or a hell, who cares if 
there is a soul or not, who cares if there is an unchangeable 
God or not ? Here is the world and it is full of misery. Go* 
out into it as Buddha did, and struggle to lessen it or die iti 
the attempt. Forget yourselves, this is the first lesson to be 
learnt, whether you afe:a theist or an athekt, whether you are 
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in him. Be worthy of Him ! Be pro_ 

1 he Vedanta is the bread of the strong. 
And it says to the weak : “ There are no weak. 
Yt)u are weak because you wish to be,”^ First 
have faith in yourselves. You yourselves are 
the prfK)f of God “Thou art That! ” Each of 
the pulsations of your blood sings it. “And tlie 
universe with its myriads of suns with one voice 
repeats the word : ‘ Thou art that! ’ ” 

Vivekananda proudly proclaims : 

“ He who does not believe in himself is an 
atheist.”® 

But he goes on to add: 

“ But k is not a selfish faith. . . It means 


an agnostic or a Vedantist, a Christian or a Mohammedan/’ 
{Practical Vedanta, IV, p. 350). 

^ As soon as you say, ‘ I am a little mortal being/ you 
arc .saying something which is not true, you are giving ihc 
lie to yourselves, you are hypnotising yourselves into sorne- 
•thing vile and weak and wretched.” (Practical Vedanta, I), 
C/, the last Interviews with wSarat Chandni : 

Say to yourself : ‘I am full o( power, T am the happy 
Brahman. . , . Brahman never awakes in those who have 
no^ selt-csteem.” 

How do you know that a book teaches truth ? Because 

you am truth and feel it-Your godhead is the proof of 

God Hvmself.” (Prnctical Vedanta, I). 

Boshi Sen quoted to me the brave words that go far to 
explain \ivckananda’s religion—uttered in contradicting the 
Onstian hypothesis that we should bear a human hd) here 
to gain a Paradise hereafter: 

cannot giVe me bread here” 

with regard to 

represent the East as passive, is infinitely more so in its 

'adian Vedantist be- 

Jhe ^ ^‘^ePt’the Indignities of 

the world ? R.athcr it is my business to abolish them. 
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f all, because you are all. Love for y< 
'"means love for all, for you are all one.”' i; 

And this thought is the foundation of all 
ethics : 

“Unity is the test of truth. Everydiing that 
makes for Oneness is trath. Love is truth, and 
haired is false, because hatred makes for multi¬ 
plicity. It is a disintegrating power.” 

Love then goes in front.^ But love, here, is 
the heart-beat, the circulation of blood without 
which the members of the body would be 
paralysed. Love still implies the Force, 

. At the basis of everything then is Force, 
Divine Force. . It is in all things and in all men. 
It is at the centre of the Sphere and at all the 
points of the circumference. And between the, 
two each radius diffuses it. He who enters and 
plunges into the vestibule is thrown put in 
flames, but he who reaches the centre returns 
with hundredfold increased energy, and he who 
realises it in contemplation, will then realise it in 
action.* The gods are part of it. For God is all 

. ^ Fnictical Vedanta^ I. 

^Intellect here is relegated to the secoad place. “I'he 
intellect is necessar)^ but ... is only the street-cleaner, the 
policeman ; ” and the road will remain empty if the torrent 
of love docs not pour down it. And then the Vedantist went 
on to-quote Shankara and The Imitation of Christ, 

^Herc again Ohri.stian mysticism arrives at the same results. 
Having achieved the fact of union with God, the soul has 
never been freer^ to direct its other activities of life witliout 
violating any single one of them. One of the most perfect: 
examples of this mastery is a I’ourangelle of the sevcnteentli 
century, our St. Theresa of France, Madame Martin—Marie of 
die Incarnation — to whom the Abbe Bremond ha.s devoted 
sonic of the most beautiful pages (half a volume) of liis 
monumental Histcire Uttermre. du sentiment rdigieux en 
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4ll. He who has seen God will live for 
Hence by a perpetual coming and g6ing 
between the infinite Self of perfect knowledge and 
the Ego implied in the Game of Maya, we main¬ 
tain The union of all the fortes of life. In the 
bosom of contemplation we receive the necessary 
energy for love and work, for faith and joy in 
action, for the framework of our days. But each 


France. Vol. IV, particularly Chapter 5 : " Im vie intense des 
mystiques." This great soul, who in a strictly Christian 
setting went through all tiie stages of mystic union like 
R-amakrishna : sensibility, love, intelligence (up to the highest 
nUcIJectual intuition), came from them to practical 

pctioii widtout for 4 single instant losing contact with the 
God she had realised. She said of herself : 

'‘A divine intercourse was established between God and the 
soul by the most intimate union that can he imagined. . , , 
It the person has important occupations she will strive cease¬ 
lessly to cultivate what God was doing in her. That itself 
comforted lier, because when the senses were occupied and 
diverted, the soul was free of them. . . , The third state of 

passive prayer Ls the most sublime- The senses are then 

so free th.at the soul who has reached it, can work ^^dthout 
distraction in any employment required by its condition. . . * 
God shines at the depth of the soul. . . 

And !ier son, who was also a saint, Don Claude, wrote; 

^ As cxicrior occupations did not in die least interrupt 
interior union in her case, so inner union did not prevent her 
exterior^ functions Martha and Mary w^ere never in better 

eontemplation of the one 
oiLt hindrance in the way of the action of the 

.-itrOiialy urge my Indian fricnds-(and those 
are usually ignorant of these 
7 a careful study of these admirable texts. 

ana ys.s has been allied in any mysticism to the vkouf of 


r’ I . ’.I' mysticism to the vigrour of 

Sv'S tr"t“ •" ** ’"k the 

valley of the Loire m the time of Louis XIII 

the present great Abbot of the Math of Belur, 

^ to tlK- rirst Convention 

or the R. makiishna Mach and Mission (April 1, 1926) : 


misT/ff, 
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^transposed ipto the key of Etenuty. At 
feart of intense action reigns eternal calm,^ 
and the Spirit at the same time partakes of the 
struggles of life, and yet floats above the strife. 
Sovereign equilibrium has been realised, the ideal 
of the Gila and of Heraclitus I 

E-t rwv hiafipovTijiv Xa^Xicrrfjv appoviav/*^ 


“If the highest illumination aims at nothing short of 
cfifacing all the distinctions between the individual soul and 
the universal soul, and if its ideal be to establish a total 
identity of one’s own self with Brahman existing everywhere, 
then it naturally follows that the highest spiritual experience 
of the aspirant cannot but lead him to a state of exalted self- 
dedication to the welfare of all. He makes the last divine 
sacrifice by embracing the universe after transcending its 
limitations, which are the outcome of ignorance.” 

^C/. the Gita, which here is the inspiration of die Practical 
Vedanta, I. 

2 That is to say, “from discords (weave) tl^e most beautiful 
harmony.” 
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CIVITAS DEI 

THE CITY OF MANKIND 

In the two words equilibrium and synthesis 
Vivekananda’s constructive genius may be summed 
up. He embraced all. the paths of the spirit : the 
four Yogas in their entirety, renunciation and 
service, art and science, religion and action from 
the most spiritual to the most practical. Each of 
the ways that he taught had its own limits, but 
he himself had been through them all, and 
embraced them all. As in a quadriga, he held 
the reins of all four ways of truth, and he travelled 
towards Unity’ along them all simultaneously. 
He was the personification of the harmony of all 
human Energy. 

But the formula could not have been discovered 
by the brilliant intellect of the “Discriminator”, 
if his own eyes had not seen its realisation in the 
harmonious personality of Ramakrishna. The 
angelic Master had instinctively resolved all the 
dissonances of life into a Mozartian harmony, as 
rich and sweet as the Music of the Spheres. And 
hence the work and the thought of the great dis¬ 
ciple was all carried out under the Sign of Rama¬ 
krishna. 


lit was precisely this faculty in him that struck Rjima- 
Kr’shna, and later Girish Ghosc who said oE him to the 
disc .pies : Your Swaini is as much Jnnnin and pandit as 

the lover of God and humanity/’ He realised the four forms 
or Yoga, Love, Action, Knowledge and Energ}^, and main¬ 
tained the balance among them. 


GIVITAS DEI 


GIVITAS DEI 

^Tip^ tilmc. was ripe for one to be born, whol] 
would have the brilliant intellect ol 
Shankara and the wonderfully expansive infinite 
heart of Chaitanya ; one who would see in every 
sect die same spirit working, the same God ; one 
who would see God in every being, one whose 
heart would weep for the poor, for the weak, for 
the downtrodden, for every one in this world, 
inside India or outside India ; and at the sanic, 
time whose grand brilliant intellect would conceive 
of such noble thoughts as would harmonise all 
conflicting sects, not only in India but outside of 
India, and bring a marvellous harmony. . . . The 
time was ripe, it was necessary that such a man 
should be born . . . and I had the good fortune 
to sit at his feet. ... He came, the living spirit 
of the Upanishads, the accomplishment of Indian 
sages, the sage for the present day .... the- 
harmony. . . 

Vivekananda wished this harmony, that had 
come to fruition in one privileged being and had 
been enjoyed by a few select souls, to be extended 
to the whole of India and the world. Therein lies, 
his courage and originality. He may not have 
produced one single fresh idea : he was essentially' 
die offspring of the womb of India, one of the 
many eggs laid by that indefatigable queen ant 
throughout the course of ages. . . . But all her 
different _ ants never combined into an ant-hill. 
Their separate thoughts seemed to be incom- 



^ Lecture on the Sages of India. Cf. the lectures on the. 
VedanLi in ' its Application to Indian IJfe (on his return from 
America) and on the Vedanta, in ail its Phases _ (Calcutta)^* 
from vhich I have taken some phrases and inserted them in 
the .main text. > 
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until they appeared in Ramakrishna as a 
-^mphony. The secret of their divine order was 
thus revealed to Vivekananda/ and he set out to 
build the City —Ctvitas Det—the City of Mankind 
on the foundation of this golden concrete. 

But he had not only to build the city, but the 
souls of its inhabitants as well. 

The Indian representatives, who are the autho¬ 
rities for his thought, have acknowledged that he 
was inspired in its construction by the modern 
discipline and organised effort of the West* as well 
a.s by the Buddhist organisation of ancient India,” 

He conceived the plan of an Order whose central 
Math, the mother house, was to “represent” for 
Oenturies to come “ the physical body of 
Ramakrishna.”^ 

I'his Math was to .serve the double purpose of 
providing men with the means “to attain their 


' “ It was given to me to live with a man who was as 
ardent a Dualist, as ardent an Advaitist, as ardent a Bhakta 
as a Jnani. And living with this man first put it into my 
head to understand the Upanishads and the texts of the 
Scriptures from an independent and better basis than by 
blindly following the commentators. ... ] came to the con- 
elusion that these texts are not all contradictory. , , , The 
one fact I found is, that . . . they begin with Dualistic ideas 
. . . and end with a grand flourish of Advaitic ideas. I have 
seen the harmony which la at the hack of all the faiths of 
India, and the necessity of the two interpretations-^as the 
geocentric and the heliocentric theories of astronomy , . 

(The Vedanta in its Application to Mian LJfe. Cf, The 
Vedanta in all its Phases.) 

* As regards the jorm only and that also to a certain extent, 
^PuHishey, 

^ ^ It was also the ideal of the Vedas: ‘‘ Truth is one, but 
k is called by different names.” 

® According to Swami Siiivananda. They are the very 
expressions reproduced by the present Abbot Of the JMaih, 
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.liberation, $o that they might ftrcpare thein' 
^ for the progress of the world and the better- 
mcDt of its conditions.” A second Matli was to 
realise the same object for women. These two 
were to be disseminated diroughout the world; 
for the Swami’s journeys and his cosmopolitau 
education had convinced him that the aspirations 
and needs of humanity at the present time are 
universally one. The day seemed to have dawned 
for the “ great India ” of old to resume its ancient 
mission: that of evangelising the earth. But 
unlike “God’s chosen peoples” in the past, who 
have interpreted their duty in the narrow sense 
of spiritual imperialism, implying the right to 
inflict dreir own uniform and tight-fitting casque, 
the Vedandst missionary according to his own law 
respects the natural faith of each itidividual. He 
desires cmly to reawaken the Spirit in man, to 
guide individuals and nations to the conquest of 
their inner kingdom, by their own ways which 
are best suited to them, by tlie means correspond¬ 
ing best to the needs from which they suffer 
most.” There is nothing in this to which the 
proudest nationalism can take exception. No 
nation is asked to forsake its own ways. It is 
asked rather to develop the God that is in them, 
to the fullest, highest degree. 

But, like Tolstoy, whose thought, the offspring 
of his good sense and kind heart, was unknown to 
him, Vivekananda saw that his first duty was 




^>liivanan(k, and their nearness to the conception of the 
Church of Christ is obvious. 

^“Wc ought never, to think of taking away the character¬ 
istics of a nation, even if it can be proved that its character 
Vi composed of faults/' (Vivekananda, 1899-1900). 
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l^^rcls Ills nearest neighbour, his own people, 
firbughout the pages of this book the trembling 
of India incarnate in him has appeared again and 
ag:ain. His universal soul was rooted in its human 
soil; and the smallest pang suffered by its inarti¬ 
culate iksh sent a repercussion through the whole 
tree. 

He himself was the embodied unity of a nation, 
containing a hundred different nations, wherein 
'■ach nation, divided and subdivided into caste.s 
and sub-castes, seems like one of those diseased 
persons whose blood is too liquid to congeal,—and 
his ideal was unity, both of thought and of action. 
His claim to greatness lies in the fact that he not 
only proved its unity by reason, but stamped it 
upon the heart of India in flashes of illumination. 
He had a genius for arresting words and burning 
phrases hammered out white-hot in the forge of 
h's soul so that they transpierced thousands. 
1 be one that made the deepest impression was 
the famous phrase: “ Daridra-Narayana ” (the 
God). . . . “The only God that exists, the 
only God in whom I believe . . . my God the 
miserahlc, my Go<l the poor of all naces.” It may 
justly be said that India’s destiny was changed I’y 
him, and (hat his teaching re-echoed throughout 
Humanity. 


Its mark is to be found, a burning scar—like 
the spear.thru,st that ])iefced the heart of the Son 
of Man on the Cross—in the most significant 
happenings in India during the last twenty yeans. 
When . the. Swarajist party of the Indian National 
Congre.ss (a purely^ political body) triumphed in 
the Calcutta Municipal Council, diey drew up a 
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ime of communal work called the 
i^idra-Narayana ” Programme, And the strik¬ 
ing words have been taken up again by Gandhi 
and are constantly used by him. At one and tire 
same time the knot was tied between religious 
contemplation and service of the lower orders. 
" He surrounded service with a divine aureole and 
raised it to the dignity of a religion.” The idea 
seized upon the imagination of India; and relief 
works for famine, flood, fire and epidemic, such 
as were practically unknown thirty years liefore, 
Sevashramas and Seva-samitis (retreats and 
societies for social service) have multiplied through¬ 
out the country. A rude blow had been struck 
at the selfishness of a purely contemplative faith. 
The rough words, which I have already quoted, 
uttered by the kindly Ramakrishna :—“ Religion is 
not for empty bellies . . . embody the teaching 
that the desire to awaken spirituality in the heart 
of the people must be deferred until they have 
first been fed. Moreover, to bring them food is 
not enough ; they must be taught how to procure 
it and work for it themselves. It i.s necessary to 
provide the wherewithal and the education. Thus 
it embraced a complete programme of social 
reform, although it held strictly aloof, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of Vivekananda, from aU 
political parties. On the other hand it was the 
solution of the age-long conflict in India between 
spiritual life and active life. The service of the 
poor did not only help the poor, but it helped their 
helpers, even, more eficctively,. According to the 
old ".aying, “ He who gives, receives.” If Service 
is done in the true spirit of worship, it is the .uost 
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acious means to spiritual progress. For, 
without doubt man is the highest symbol of God 
and his worship is the liighest form of worship 
on earth.”*' 

“I'egin by giving your life to save the life of 
the dying, that is the essence of religion.”** 

So India was hauled out of the shifting sands of 
barren speculation wherein she had been engulfed 
for centuries, by the hand of one of her own 
Sannyasins; and the result was that the whole 
reservoir of mysticism, sleeping beneath, broke its 
bounds, and spread by a series of great ripples into 
action. Ihe West ought to be aware of the 
tremendous energies liberated by these means. 

The world finds itself face to face with an 
awakening India. Its huge prostrate body, lying 
along the whole length of the immense peninsula, 
is stietchlng its limbs and collecting its scattered 
lorcc.s. Whatever the part playecl in this re- 
awakening by the three generations of trumpeters 
during the previous century—(the greatest of 
whom we salute, the genial Precursor; Ram 
Mohun Roy), the decisive call was the trumpet 
blast of the lectures delivered at Colombo and 
M-idras. 


And the magic watchword was Unity. Unity 
of every Indian man and woman (and world- 
unity as well); of all the powers of the spirit: 
dream and action, reason, love and work. Unity 


’ Recalled by Shivananda, the Abbot o£ the Math, in his 
^residential Address of 1926. 

. ^ Words spoken by Vivekananda during the epidemic of 
1899 to u pandir, who complained of not bping able to talk 
to him of religion when he came to see him. He replied : 


miSTffy 
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races of India with their hunarecr 
hsSM tongues and hundred thousand gods 
spnnging from the same religious centre, the core i 
of present and future reconstmetion.^ Unity of 
the thousand sects of Hinduisfn.^’ Unity withiti 
the vast Ocean of all religious thought and all 
rivers past and present, Western and Eastern. 
For—and herein lies the difference between thd 
awakening of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
and rhat of Ram Mohun Roy and the Brahmo 
Samaj—in these days India refuses allegiance to 
the imperious civilisation of the West, she defends 
her own ideas, she has stepped into her age-long 
heritage with the firm intention not to saciificc 
any part of it, but to allow the rest of the world 
to profit by it, and to receive in return the intel¬ 
lectual conquests of the West. The time is past 
for the pre-eminence of one incomplete and 
partial civilisation. Asia and Europe, the two 
giants, are standing face to face as equals for the 
first time. If they are wise they will work 
together, and the fruit of their labours will be for 
all. 

This “greater India,” this new India—whose 
growth politicians and learned men have, ostrich 
fashion, hidden from us and whost; striking effects 
are now apparent —h impregnated with the soul 


So long as even a single dog In my country is without 
tood, my whole religion will be to feed 
^ In his last hour he repeated : “ ladk is immortal if she 
persists in her search for God. If she gives it up for politics, 
she will die. ’ The first Indian national movement, the 
Swadeshi Movement,, desired to found its work on^ tfils 
spifimal basi.s. and one of it.n leaders, Aurobindo Gho.se, 
'•mdicated Vivekananda';, ideas. 

riie discovery and declaration of the unity of Hinduism 
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^^yKamakrishiia. The twin star of the Pai^ 

and the hero who translated his thought 
into action, dominates and guides her present 
destinies. Its w?irm radiance is the leaven work¬ 
ing within the soil of India and fertilising it. The 
present leaders of India: the king of thinkers, 
the king of poets and the Mahatma—Aurobindo 
Ghosc, Tagore and Gandhi—have grown, flowered 
and borne fruit under the double constellation of 
the Swan and the Eagle-^-a fact publicly acknowl¬ 
edged by Aurobindo and Gandhid 

The time seems to me to have come for the rest 
of the world, ignorant as yet, except for isolated 
groups of Anglo-Saxons, of this marvellous move- 
meiit, to profit by it. Those who have followed 
me in this work must certainly have noticed how 

is one of the chief and most original fcattites of, Vivekanandu’S 
work. 

^Gandhi affirmed in public that the study of the Swami's 
books bad been a great help to him, and that they had 
increased his lave and understanding ot India. He wrote an 
Introduction to the English edition, of the IJI<* of Sri Kama- 
k,r}shna, and has attended some annivcrsa.y festivals of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekanandri celebrated by the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

The spiritual and intellectual life of Aurobindo Ghose,” 
Swarni Ashokananda wrote to me, “has been strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the life and teaching of Ramakrishna and 
Vivckan.anda, He is never tired of showing the importance 
of Vivekananda s ideas.” 

As for Tagore, whose GOeth^Iike genius stands at the 
junction of all the rivers of India, it is permissible to presume 
that in him afe united and harmonised the two currents of 
the Brahmo Snmaj (transmitted to him by his father, the 
Maharshi) and of the new Yedantism of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekan-anda. Rich in both, free in both, he has serenely 
wedded the West anJ the East in his own spirit. Fromi tlie 
social and national rx>int of view his only-public annotmee- 
nient of his ideas, v/a^, if I am hot. mistaken, abput 190d at 
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the views of the Imlian Swami and _ 

^ are in accord with many of our secret 
ioughts. I can bear witness to it, not only on 
jiiy own account, but as a result of the intellectual 
avowal that has been made to me for the last 
twenty years by the hundreds of souls of Europe 
and America, who have made me their contidant 
and confessor. It is not because they and 1 have 
unwittingly been subject to infiltrations of the 
Indian spirit which predisposed us to the conta¬ 
gion—as certain representatives of the Rama- 
krishna Mission appear to believe. On tliis .subject 
I have had courteous discussion with Swami 
Ashokananda, who starting from the assumption 
of the fact th.at Vedantic ideas are disseminated 
throughout the world, concluded that this was. 
p.artly at least, the work of Vivekananda and his 
'Mission. I am quite convinced of die contrary. 
The work, tliought and even the name of Viveka¬ 
nanda’' are practically unknown to the world in 
general (a fault that I am trying to rectify), and 
if, among the deluge of ideas that come to water 
with their substance the burning soil of Europe 
and America in these days, one of the most life- 
giving and fertilising streams may be called 
“ Vedantic ”, that is so in the same way that the 


the be^nniag of tlie Swadeshi movement, four years after 
■ Vivekananda’s deadi. There is no doubt that the breath of 
such a Forerunner must have played some part in his 
evolution. 

significant facts has been his complete 
oblivion in the philosophic and lesirned circles that knew him 
as he travelled in Europe: thus in the circle cf the 
!^hopenhauer GcscUschaft I have had to re-teach, so to speak, 
Vivekananda's name to the disciples and successors of Paul 
Ucussen, his host and friend. 
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speech of Monsieur Jourciam’ 

, ^ . without his knowing it, because it- is a 

natural raediuni of thought for mankind.* 

What arc the so-called essaitially Vedantic 
ideas ? According to the definition cxf one of the 
most authoritative spokesmen of m<xlern Rama- 
krishnite Vedantism, they can be reduced to two 
principles : 

1. TAe Divinity of man. 

II. The essential spirituality of Life. 

And the immediate consequences deduced from, 
them are : 

1. I'liat every society, every state, every religion 
ougiit to be h;ised on the recognition of this All- 
Powerful presence latent in man. 

.2. That, in order to be fruitful, all human 
interests ought to be guided and controlled accord¬ 
ing to the tdtimate idea of the spirituality of life.® 
These ideas and aspirations are none of them 
alien to the West. Our Asiatic friends, who 
judge Europe by our bankrupts—our politicians, 
our traders, our narrow-minded officials, our 
“ ravening wolves whose gospel is their maw,” 
the whole of our colonial personnel (both the 
men and their ideas')--have goo*'! reason to doubt 
our spirituality. Nevertheless it is deep and real, 
and has never ceased to water the subsoil and 


^ A popular character in Fran<.:e from Molicre’s comedy, 
Lr* Bourgeois GetUilhomme, 

^On this and the subsequent observations o6 M. Kolland, 
sec the hook ; The Influence of Indian Thought on the 
Thought of the West, by Swami ^ Ashokananda, Advaita 
Ashrania. Mayavati, Almora, irvP.— PuhUshcr, 

^ r depend on a remarkable letter from Swami 

Ashokanandji (Sept. 11, 1927), which possesses all the weight 
and value of a manifesto on the Ramakrishna ^Mission. It 
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our great Western nations. The oaK) _ 
would long ago have been hurled to the 
ground by the tempests that have raged round it^. 
if it had not been for the mighty spiritual sap 
rising ceaselessly from its silent reservoir. Tliey 
accord us a genius for action. But the unflagging 
feverishness of this age-long action would be im¬ 
possible without inner fires—not the lamp of the 
Vestal Virgins, but a Cyclopian crater where the 
igneous substance is tirelessly amassed and fed. 
The writer of this work lias denounced and dis¬ 
avowed the “ Market Place of Europe, the smoke 
and cindel^ of the volcano, with sufficient severity 
to be able to vin Ikatc the: burning sources of our 
inexhaustible spirituality. He has never ceased to 
recall their existence and the persistence of 

better Europe,” both to outsiders, who mis- 
• inderstand her, and to herself, as she its wrapped 
in silence. Silet sed loquitur i But her silence 
speaks more loudly than the babel of charlatans. 
Bcncadi the frenzy of enjoymeru and power con* 
Sliming themselves in surface eddies of a day or 
of an hour, there is a persistent and immovable 
treasure made up of abnegation, sacrifice and faith 
in the Spirit. 

Afs for the Divinity of man, such a conception 
is possibly not one obtht fruits of Christianity or 
of Greco-Roman culture;' if they are considered 

was pjibliyied together with my replies in the journals and' 
reviews of the Mission. 

^Allusion to the name of one volume of fean Christopke 
by Ron;?in Rolland, v hich castigates the ephetner,il masters 
of the West, with their new-fangled ideas. 

-“She is silent but she speaks.” 

“ H:>w did the West come by ::hcsc ideas?” Swami 
Ashokananda v rote to me. do not think that Christianity 

21 
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ately. But it is the fruit of the engr^ 
of (.Trcco-Roinan heroism superimposed u’j^n 
tlie vine, whose golden juice is the blood of the 
Son of Godd And whether or no it has forgotten 
the Christian vine stalk and wine press, the heroic 
idealism of our democracies in their great 
moments and their great leaders have retained its 
taste and scent.^ A religion whose God has been 
familiar for. nineteen |iundred years to the peoples 

and Grcco-Rornaa culture were specially favourable to 
them. , . 

But it is possible to answer Swami Ashokananda with the 
fact that Europe has not been solely made up of ChriS' 
danised Grcco-Roman culture. That is a pretension of the 
Mediterr.jncan school, which we do not admit. The ground¬ 
work of the autochthonous races of the West has been ignored, 
as well as the tides of the Great Invasions that covered 
France and Etiropa with their fertile alluvion. The 

** Hockgefuhl" of Meistcr Eckharc and the great Gothics has 
been a.llovve(l to. fall into oblivion : 

** Gott hut aUc Ding durch mich gemat'ht, als ich stand in 
dem unergrundtten Grundt' Gottes*' (Eckhart). 

(“God has created all things through me, when I stand in 
the, bottomless deeps of God.”) 

And is it not a phenomenon proving the extraordinary 
immanence of these flashing intuitions dwelling deep within 
rlu ^jul of the W'est that thqr re emerge at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century with Fichte, who knew nothing of 
Hindu thought,' {Die /Intimsnng zitm''sceligen Leh-en, 1806). 
Whole pa-^.^ages of Fichte and of Shankara can be placed side 
by side to show their complete identity. (C/. a study of 
Rudolf Otto on Fichte and the Advaita.) 

^ I have already pointed out that at the beginning of its 
great religious thought—from its double source of Greece, 
and Jevvish-Christianirv—die West rests on simikr foundations 
to those of Vedantism. I propose to devote a long Note in 
the Appendices to a demonstration of tliis kinship in the great 
Hellenic systems and those of Alexandrine Christianity: 
Plotinus and Denis the Arcopagitc. 

" The mighty sayings of our great French revolutionaries, 
sucli as St. Just, which bear strangely enough the double 
inipriot of the Gospel and o.t Plutarch, are a striking example. 
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|ope by the name of the “Son of 
^ wonder that man should have taken 
vord and claimed Divinity for himself. The 
new consciousness of his power and the intoxica¬ 
tion of his young liberty, were still more exalted 
by the fabulous conquests of science, which in 
half a century have transformed the face of the 
earth. Man came to believe himself God, widr- 
otit the help of ludia.^ He was only too ready to 
bow down and worship himself. This state of 
over-valuation of his power lasted up to the very 
eve of the catastrophe of 1914, which shattered 
all his foundations. And it is from that very 
moment that the attraction and domination of 
Indian thought over him can be traced. How is 
this to be explained ? 

Very simply. His own paths had led the 
Westerner by his reason, his science and his giant 
will to the cross-roads where he met the Vedantic 
thought, that was the issue of our great common 
ancestors, the Aryan demi-gods, who in the flower 
of their heroic youth saw from their high Hima¬ 
layan plateaus, like Bonaparte when he had 
completed the conquest of Italy, the whole world 
at their feet. But at that critical moment, when 
the test of the strong awaited them (as it appears 
under various’ names in the myths of all countries, 
and which our Gos{X'l relates as the Temptation 
of Jesus on tlie mountain), the Westerner made 
the wrong choice. He listened to the tempter. 


There is ample testimony to the thrill of joy that ideal- 
istic thinkers like Michelet have felt when they have recog¬ 
nised in India the forgotten ancestor of the Gospel of 
Humanity^ which they have themselves brought forth. This 
was true in my own case as well. 
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offered him the empire of the world sp 
beneath him. From the divinity that 
^ributed to himself he saw and sought for 
nothing but that material power represefited by 
the wisdom India as the secondary and danger¬ 
ous attribute of the inner force that alone can lead 
man to the Goald’ The result is that today the 
European Apprentice Sorcerersees himself 
ovcTvvhelmed by the elemental powers he has 
blindly unloosed. For he has nothing but the 
letter of the formula to control them. He has not 
been concerned with the Spirit. Our civilisation 
in its dire peril has vainly invoked the spell of 
great words : Right, Liberty, Co-operation, the 
Peace of Geneva or Washington—but such words 
are void or filled w'ith poisonous gas. Nobody 
believes in them. People mistrust explosives. 
Words bring evils in their train, and have made 
confusion worse confounded. At the present time 
it is only a profound misunderstanding of the 
mortal illness from which a whole generation in 
the West has been suffering that makes it possible 
for the dregs and the scum who have known how 

. {The Gospel of Human:[y is a bexjk by Michelet, from 
which I have lak^n the foreworci of my Life of Rama\rishna.) 

^ These attributes, these powers, 1 must remind ,my readers, 
were not denied by Vivekananda. He did not underestimate 
ihcrn, as a Christian ascetic might do ; they constitute a 
superior stage than that of ignoble quietude, of the weakness 
of body and soul which he was never tired of denouncing ; 
but they coustitutc a lower stage than the terrace whence there 
is a commanding view of the whole house and the wide 
circle of the hovizon. It must be attained by climbing with¬ 
out stopping. I refer to vvhat I have said in the preceding 
p^ges about Raja Yoga. 

The title of a famous and often quoted poem of Goethe, 
The Apprentice Sorcerer," who in the absence of his master 
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from the situation to murmur : 


Deluge ! ” But millions of 



^®eMi^s hnti themselves fatally driven to the cross¬ 
roads where they must choose between die abdica¬ 


tion of what remains of their freedom,—implied 
by the i.”turn of the discouraged soul to the park 
of die dead order of things wherein, though 
inifirisoned, it is warmed and protected by the 

grease of the flock and the great void in the 

night leading to the heart of the stronghold of the 
besieged Soul, where it may rejoin its still intact 
reserves and establish itself rirmly in the VeHc 
Burg' of the Spirit. 

And that is where we find the hand of our 
allies, the thinkers of India, stretched out to meet 


us: for they have knowm for centuries past how 
to entrench themselves in this Feste Burg and how 
to defend it, w'hilc we, their brethren of the 
Great Invasions, have .spent our strength in con¬ 
quering the rest of the world. Let us stop and 
recover our breath ! Let us lick our wounds 1 
I.xt us return to our eagle’s nest in the Himalayas. 
It is waiting for us, for it is ours. Eaglets of 
Europe, we need not renounce any part of our 
real nature. Our real nature is in the nest, 
W'hcncc we formerly took our flight; it dw'dls 
within those who have known how to keep the 
keys of our keep—the Sovereign Self. We have 
only to rest our tired limbs in the great inner lake. 
Afterwards, my companions, with fever abated 
and new power flowing through your muscles, 


managed lo unloose the magic f)Owcrs, but was incapable of 
them again under the yoke, and so became their prey. 
’ “A stronghold sure.” (The words of Luthcr^s Chorale.) 
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will a^^ain resume your Invasions, if you _ 

do so. Let a new cycle begin, if it is the Law. 
But this is the moment to touch Earth again, like 
Anteus, before beginning a new flight! Embrace 
it! Let your thoughts return to the Mother ! 
Drink her mak ! Her breasts can still nouri.sh all 
the races of the world. 

Among the spiritual ruins strewn all over 
Europe, our “Mother India” will teach you to 
excavate the unshakable foundations of your 
Capitole. She possesses the calculations and the 
plans of the “ Master Craftsman.”^ Let us rebuild 
our house witli our own materials. 


iThe term “ Master Craftsman” 
of our Gothic cathedrals. 


was used for tlic architect 


CAVE CANEM ! 

1 have no intention of concealing it: the great 
lesson taught by India is not without its own 
dangers, a fact that must be recognised. The idea 
of the Atman (the Sovereign Soul) is such strong 
wnne that weak brains run the' risk of being 
turned by it. And I am not sure that Viveka- 
nanda himself in his more juvenile moments was 
not intoxicated by its fumes, for example in the 
rodomontades of his adolescence, which Durga- 
charan has recorded, and to which Ramakrishna, 
Uic indulgent, listened, an ironic smile on his 
lips. Nag the pious, adopting the meek attitude 
Christianity has taught us, said on one occasion : 

Everything happens according to the will of the 
Mother. She is the Universal Will. She moves, 
but men imagine that it is they who move.” 

But the impetuous Naren replied ; 

“ I do not agree with you, with your He or She. 

I am the Soul. In me is the universe. In me it 
is born, it floats and disappears.” 

Nag : “You have not power enough to change 
one single black hair into a white one, and yet 
you speak of the Universe ! Witliout God’s will 
not one blade of grass dies ! ” 

N.akf.n : “Without my will the Sun and the 
Moon could not move. At my will the Universe 
goes like a machine.’”’ 

And Ramakri.'ihna with a smile at his youthful pride, 
said to Nag; “Truly Naren can say that; for he is like 
a drawn sword.’* And the pious Nag bowed down before 
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1 pride is only a hair’s breadth remo' 
the bragging of the Matamore/ and yet 
Sere is a world of ditTerencc—for he who spoke 
these words was Vivekananda, an intellectual 
hero who weighed the exact meaning of his 
audacious statements. Here is no foolish self- 
glorification or utterance of a delirious Super¬ 
man ” taking his call before the curtain. This 

the yt>Ung Elect ot the Mother. (C/. The Saint Dtirgackara?} 
Niig; the Life of an Ideal Householder, 1920, Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras.) 

Girish Oh. Ghose described the two wrestlers with his 
usual humour : “ Mahamaya (the Great Illusion) would 

.hav\ found it exceedingly difficult to hold them in Her toils. 
If vShe had tried to capture Naren, he would have made 
himself greater and still greater, so great that no chain was 
long enough. . . . And if She. had tried Her tricks on Nag, 
he would have made himself smaller and .smaller, so small 
that he would have escaped between the mesheS.*' 

^ A comic character in aiu-ient Spanish and French comedy : 
the trumpeter who boasted of imaginary victories. 

But there is also a strange likeness to the rodomontades 
of the young “ Baccalaureate ” who plucked the beard of 
Mephistophcles in The Second Faust, The expressions are 
practically the same, and the similarity would be still niorc 
surprising unless it is remembered that Goethe verv probably 
was caricaturing the " gigantischc Gefuhl " of Fichte, so 
closely though unconsciously akin the intoxication of the 
Indian Atman : 

" Dtc Welt, sie war nicht, eh kh sic erschuf , 

Die. Sonne fuhrt ich aus dem Meer herauf; 

Mit mir Imgann dcr Mond des Wechsels' Lauj ; 

0(4 sihrnuciite sich der Tag auf meinen Wegen, 

Die Erde grtmte. bhihtc mir entgr^cn. 

Atif rnetnen Winf^, in jener ersten Nacht, 

Entfaltete sich allcr St&rnc Pracht. . , 

( The vv'orld was not before I created it. It was I wdio 
made the sun rise from the sea. With me the moon began 
her altemare course. Then day sprang beneath my feet. 
Hie earth grew green and blossomed before my face. At 
my gesture the splendour of the stars was unfolded in the 
first night”) 
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tJiis A^man, this Self are not only thL^ 

^ , a ray body with its transient 

and fleeting life. The Soul is the Self within thee, 
within you, within all, within the universe and 
before and beyond it, It can only be attained 
through detachment from tlie ego. The words 
“All is the Soul, It is the only Reality” do not 
iman that you, a man, arc everything, but that it 
depends upon yourself whether you return your 
flask 01 stale water to the source of the snows 
whence flow r-ll the streams of water.^’ It is wdth- 
in you, you are the source, if you know how to 
renounce die flask. And so it is a lessor, of 
supreme disinterestedness and not of pride. 

h IS none the less true that it contains an 
exhilarating lesson, and that in the impetus of 
ascension it leads to the soul, the latter is .pt 
to forget the humble star ,ig point, to remember 
nothing but the final achievement and to boast 
of its Godlike plumes.- Tlie air of great heights 
must be treated with caution. When all the gcxls 
have been dethroned and nothing is left but the 
“Self”, beware of vertigo!® It was this that 

Vivekananda, bur is He, 
fe. ^ Vivckananda, July 9, 1897, T/ic 

of^“lna;" limitation the Brahmo Samajists 

lim ”?v '>fcas>'>ns have treated Vivekananda’s 

oaZhl^ 'r"'w "lasphemy. (C/. Chap. V. of the 
' ^'«'ekanandu. the Info-mer of 

“Pression referring to one of La 
Ft° thcrT’* ^ Preened her Peaernrk’s 

warlinl Painakrishna gave more earnest 

nantir^ Herald ^ spiritual pride ihai, Vivekji- 
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e Vivekananda careful in his asc>ent not ttoj 
^rry the whole mass of souls as yet uninured to 
the precipices and the wind of the chasms. He 
made each one climb by small stages leaning upon 
the staff of his own religion or of the provisional 
•spiritual Credos of his age and country. But too 
often his followers were impatient and sought to 
gain the summits without due rest and prepara¬ 
tion. Hence it was hardly surprising that some 
fell, and in their fall they were not only a danger 
to tr.emselves, but to those who knew themselves 
to be inferior. The exaltations caused by the 
sudden realisation of inner power may provoke 
sSocial upheavals, whose effect and range of dis¬ 
turbance are difficult to calculate beforehand. It 
is therefore perhaps all to the good that Viveka- 
nanda and his monastic Order have consistently 
and resolutely kept aloof from all political action, 
although Indian Revolutionaries have more than 
once invoked his teaching and preached the 
Omnipotence of the Atman according to his 
words. 

All great doctrine becomes fatally deformed. 
Each man twists it to his own profit and even the 
Church founded to defend it from usury and 
change is always tempted to stifle it and shut it 
up Within its own proprietory walls. But con- 


To claim that ‘ I am He ’ . . . is not a same attitude. 
Whoever has this ideal before having overcome the conscious¬ 
ness of the physical self, will receive great hurt from it, and 
it will rc^a^d Iiis progress, and little by little he will be drawn 
down. He dccaves others and himself in absolute ignorance 
of ids lamentable condition. . . .” 

(7Vie Gosprl of Sri Ruma\rtshna, 11, Chapter IV, p. 67, 
1928 edition). 
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in its unaltered greatness, it is a mi_ 

reservoir of moral torcc. Since everything 
is within ourselves and nothing outside, we 
assume full responsibility for our thoughts and 
deeds; tnere is no longer a God or a Destiny onto 
whom we can basely shift it. No more fahveh, 
no more Euinenides, no more “Ghosts.”^ Each 
one of us has to reckon only with himself. Each 
one is the creator of his own destiny. It rests 
upon his shoulders alone. He is strong enough 
to bear it. “ Man lias never lost his empire. The 
sou! has never been bound. It is free by nature. 
It is without cause. It is beyond cause. Nothing 
can work upon it from without. . . . Believe that 
you are free and you will be ! . . 

“ 1 he wind is blowing ; those vessels W'hose sails 
arc unfurled, catch it and .so they go forward on 
thcjr way, but those whose sails are furled, do 
not catch the wind. Is that the fault of the 
wind r . . . . Blame neither man, nor God, nor 
anyone in the world. . . . Blame yourselves, and 
try to do better. ... All the strength and succour 
you need is within yourselves. Therefore make 
your own future.”® 

You call yourselves helpless, resourceless, aban¬ 
doned, despoiled r .... Cowards! You have 
within yourselves the Force, the Joy and the 
Freedom, the whole of Infinite Existence You 
have only to drink it.^ 


illusion to one of Ibsen’s plays. 

/‘Thr Freedom of the Sotii, (Nov. 5, 18%), Vol. II of 
Complete Worlds. 

^^Inana Yoga: Cosmos'* (II. Microcosm). 

I’liere is only one Infinite Existence which is at the 
time KSatChit-Anmnda (Existence, Knowledfifc, Bliss 
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it you will not only imbibe torrents^^y ^ 
,,, sufficient to water the world, but you wW 

_’imbibe the aspirations of a world adiirst for 

those torrents and you will water it. For He 
who is within you works through all hand-, walks 
with the feet of all.” He “is the mighty and 
the humble, the saint and the sinner, God and 
the earthworm.” He is everything, and He is 
alxive al 1, “ the miserable and the poor of all kinds 
and all races;”' “for it is the poor who have 
done all the gigantic work of the world.”" 

If we will .>-calise only a small part of this vast 
conception, “ if one-millionth part of the men and 
women who live in this world, simply sit down 
and for a few minutes say : ‘ You are all God, 

O ye men . . . and living beings, you are all mani¬ 
festation of the one living Deity!’ the whole 
world will be changed in half an hour. Instead of 
throwing tremendous bomb-shells of hatred into 
every corner, instead of projecting currents of 
jealousy and evil thought, in every country people 
will think that it is all He.”* 


Is it necessary to repeat that this is no new 
thought ? (And therein lies its force !) V^iveka- 
nanda vas not the first (such a belief would be 
childish) to conceive the Universe of the human 
Spirit and to desire its realisation. But he was 


absolute). And that is the inner nature of man. This inner 
nature is in its essence eternally free and divine.” (Lectiire 
in London, Oct. 1896). And Vivekananda added ‘‘On this 
rationalistic relijtion the safety of Europe depends.” 

^Letter of July 9, 1897. 

-March 11. 1898, Calcutta. 

'*» fnana Yoga : " The Real and the Apparent Man.” 
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rst to conceive it in all its fullness witli n 
_ f)tion or limit. And it would li»Tve been im 
possible for him to do so, if he had not had before 
his eyes th>^ extraordinary example of Rainakrishna. 

It is no rare thing in these days to see occasional 
ciforts by Congresses or Societies, when a few 
noble rc[)resentatives of the great religions speak 
of union in the shape of a drawing together of all 
its different branches. Along parallel lines lay 
thinkcr.s have tried to rediscover the thread, so 
many times broken, so many times renewed, 
running through blind evolution, connecting the 
separate attempts—successful and unsuccessful—of 
reason , and they have again and again affirmed 
the unity of power and hope that exists in the 
Self of Humanity.^ 

But neither attempt, isolated as it has been 
(perhaps that explains its failure), has yet arrived 
at the |X)int of bridging the gap between the most 
religious of secular thought and the most secular 
of religious thought. Even the most generous 
have never succeeded in ridding themselves com- 
pletidy of the mental prejudice that convinces 
them of ihe superiority of their own spiritual 
family—however vast and magnanimous it may 
be —and makes them view the others with suspi¬ 
cion, because they also claim the right of primo¬ 
geniture. Michelet’s large heart would not have 
been able to maintain that it had “ neither 

\ warmer heart never existed than Michelet’s : '' Omnta 
sub ntagno lahentia flitmina terra, . . , The Choir Universal. 

. The eternal communion of the human race. - . 

Cj. his Origines du Droit francais. .'37, and the beautiful 
book devoted to him by jcan Guehenno; L'Evarigilc Eternal, 

mi. 
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batted* nor criticised : ” even in his I 

(imanity, he distinguished between two class^'*^ 
people o£ light and the people of darkness. 
And, naturally, he had a preference for his own 
races and his own small pond, the Mediterranean. 

I’he genial Ram Mohun Roy, when about 1828 he 
began to found his high “ Universalism ” with the 
intention of embracing Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Christians, erected the impenetrable barrier 
of theism—“God, the one and only, without 
equal ’’—the enemy of polytheism. Such pre¬ 
judice is still upheld by the Brahmo Samaj, and 
1 find it . again, veiled it is true, but none the less 
deep-rooted, in rny most frecthinkhig friends of 
the Tagore circle, and in the most chivalrous 
champions of the reconciliation of religions —for 
example in the estimable Federation of Inter¬ 
national Fellowships, founded four or five years 
ago in Madras, which includes the most disinter¬ 
ested Anglo-Indian representatives of Protestant 
Christianity, and those of purified Hinduism, 
Jainism, and Theosophy : the popular religions of 
India are excluded from it and (characteristic 
omission) in the accounts of its meetings for 
several years the names of Vivekananda and 
Ramakrishna do not appear. Silence on that 
score ! It might prove embarrassing. . . . 

I can well imagine it! Our European devotees 
of reason would do just the same. Reason and 
the one God, and the God of the Bible and of 
the Koran would find it easier to come to an 
understanding than any one of them to under¬ 
stand the multiple gods and to admit them into 
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jniple. The tribe oJ: Monos'' at a pine 
that Monos may be a man of God , 
not tolerate the proliferation of the One, on- 
.the ground that anything of the kind is a scandal 
and a danger ! I can discover traces of the same 
thing in the sorrowful revolt of my dearest Indian 
friends, who have been brought up like their 
glorious Roy on absolute Vedantism and highest 
Western reason. They believed at last after long 
pain and conflict they had succeeded in integrat¬ 
ing the latter m all the best Indian thought of 
the end of the nineteenth centurv—and then 


Ramakrishna and his trumpeter, Vivekananda, 
appeared on the scene calling alike the privileged 
and the common Herd to worship and love all 
forms of the ideal, even to the millions of faces 
that they hoped they had thrust into oblivion ! 
. . . In their eyes this was a mental retrogression. 

But in mine it is a step in advance, a mighty 
Hanuman-leap over the strait separating the con¬ 
tinents,® 1 have never seen anything fresher or 
more potent in the religious spirit of all ages than 

'‘'That is, personal Unity—both secular and religious. 

- At the same tin^e I do not want my Indian friends to 
interpret this vast comprehension of all forms of the reli¬ 
gious spirit, xfom the lowest to rhe highest, as preference in 
favour of th: lower and less developed. Therein lies the 
opposite danger of reaction, which is further encouraged by 
the belligerence provoked by the hostile or disdainful attitude 
of theists and ratiomilists. Man is always a creature of 
extremes. When the boat tips too far to one side, be flings 
himself onto the other. We want equilibrium. Let us recall 
the real meaning of rchgious synthesis, as sought by Viveka¬ 
nanda. Its spirit w'as definitely progressive : 

“ I disagree with all those who arc giving their supersti¬ 
tions bock to my people. Like the Egyptologist’s interest in 
it is easy to feel an interest m India that is purely 
selfish. One may desire to sec again the India of onc^s books, 
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ilifrinfolcling of all the gods existing in huma 
the faces of Truth, of the entire bocly^ 
.mrnan Dreams, in the heart and tlie brain, in the 
Paraniahamsa’s great love and Vivekananda’s 
strong arms. They have carried the great message 
of fraternity to all believers, to all visionaries, to 
all who have neither belief nor vision, but who 
seek for them in all sincerity, to all men of good¬ 
will, rationdlists and icligious men, to those who 
believe in great Books or in images, to those with 
rhe simple trust of the charcoal-burner, to agnostics 
and inspired persons, to intellectuals and illiterates. 
And not merely the fraternity of the first-born, 
whose ri as the eldest dispossesses and subjects 
bis younger brethren, but equality of rights and 
of privileges. 

I have said above that even the word “toler¬ 
ance/’ which is the most magnificent generosity 
in the eyes of the West (such an old, miserly 
peasant!), wounded the sense of justice and the 
proud delicacy of Vivekananda ; for it seemed to 
him an insulting and protective concession, such 
as a superior might make to weaker brethren 


one's studies, lone’s dreams. My hope is to see the 

strong points that India, reinforced by the si. ong points 

of ihis age, only in a natural way. The new stau? cf things 
must be a gro({^^/i from within.” (Interview.s with S-istcr 
Nivedita during the last journey from India to Europe, 1899). 

There- is here no thought of return to the past. And if 

sonic b!:r.d and exaggerated followers of the Master iia -e been 
self-deceived on the subject, the authorised represenr^Mves of. 
the Ratn-akrishna Mission, who are the real heirs of v^ivekn- 
nnndaks spirit, contrive to steer a course between t t^vo 
reefs of orthodox reaction, which tries to galvani.>: the 

skeletons of ideas into frc.sh life, and rationalist pscudo- 
]irogress which is only a form of imperialistic cOlonlsaiion by 
races of different menrdity. Real progress is like the sap. 
rising from the bottom of the roots throughout the whole tree; 


mtsT/ff, 
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ii^c had the right to ceosure. He wlid 


accept ” on thbasis of equality :mdl 


not ‘o.“ tolerate Whatever shape the vase might 
bo that contained the water, the water was 
always the same, the same God. One drop is as 
holy as the ocean. In fact this declaration of 
equality between the humblest and the highest 
carrie.s all the more weight because it comes frona 
the highest—from an intellectual aristocrat, who 
believed that the peak he had scaled, the Advaitic 
faith, was the summit of all the mountains in the 
world. He could speak as one having authority, 
for, like his master Ramakrishna, he h '^aversr 
ed all the stages of the way. But, whKf*Raraa- 
krishna by his own powers had climbed all the 
steps from the bottom to the top, Vivekananda 
with Ramakrishna’s help learnt how to come 
down them again from the top to the bottona and 
to know thern and to recognise them all as the 
eyes of One, who is reflected in their pupils 
like a rainbow. 

But ypu must not suppose that this immense 
diversity, spells anarcliy and confusion. If ytvu 
have fuljy digested Vivekananda’s teaching on the 
Yogas, you will have been impressed on all sides 
by the "order of the superimposed designs, the 
beautiful persjicctivc, the hierarchy—not in' the 
sense of the relation between a master and his 
subjectsji but of the architecture of stone niasscs or 
of musk: rising tier on tier : the great concord that 
steals rrom the keyboard under the hand of the 
Ma.ster,Organist. Each note has its own part in 
the hamiony. No series of notes must ;bc supe 
pressed; arid polyphony reduced to unison with 
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',(^c excuse that your own part is the most bea 
*’^^ful 1 Play your own part, perfectly and in time, 
but follow with your ear the concat of the other 
iirstruments united to your own! The player 
who is so weak that instead of reading his own 
part, he doubles that of his neighbour, wrongs 
himself, the work and the orchestra. What 
sliouJd we say of a double-bass if he insisted on 
playing the part of the first violin ? Or of the 
u .strument that announced “ Siletice the rest 1 
Those who have learnt my part, follow me 1 ” ?—* 
A symphony is not a class of babies taught in a 
primary school to spell out a word all on the same 
tone ! 

And this teaching condemns all spirit of pro¬ 
paganda, whether clerical or lay, that wishes to 
mould other brauis on its own model (the model 
of its own God or of its own non-God, who is 
merely God in disguise). It is a theory which 
upsets all our preconceived and deep-seated ideas, 
ail our age-long heritage. We can always find a 
good reason. Churchmen or Sorbonnes alike, for 
seizing those who do nor invite us to do so, by 
uprooting the tares (together vv'iih the grain) from 
the patch of ground that provides them with 
food ! Is it not the tnost sacred duty of man to 
root out the tares and briars of error from his own 
heart and from that of his neighbour—especially 
from that of his neighbour ? And error surely is 
nothing but that which is not truth to us ? Very 
few men are great enough to rise above this 
naively egocentric philanthropy. I have hardly 
met a single one among my masters and com¬ 
panions of the rationalist and scientific secular 
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:>wcver virile, strong and generous tlv 
d to be : tor with their hands full of the 
harvest they had gleaned, their one idea was to 
shower it willy-nilly on humanity. . . . “Take, 
cat, either voluntarily or forcibly ! What is gocxl 
for me must be good for you. And if you perish 
by following my prescription, it will be your fault 
and not the fault of the prescription, as in the case 
of Moliere’s doctors. The Faculty^ is always 
right.” And the opposite camp of the Churches 
is still worse, for there it is a question of saving 
souls for eternity. Every kind of holy violence is 
legitimate fur a man’s real good. 

That is why I was glad to hear .Gandhi’s voice 
quite recently—-in spite of the fact that his vein- 
perament is the antithesis of Ramakrishna’s or 
Vivekananda’s—-remind his brethren of the Inter¬ 
national Fellow'ships, whose pious zeal disposed 
them to evangelise, of the great universal principle 
of religious “Acceptation,” the same preached by 
Vivekananda.^ A/fer long study and experi 
ence!' lie said, I have come to ihese conclusions, 
that : 



1. All r€ligions--^{zx\d by that, I, the Author, 
personally understand those of reason as well as 
of faith )—are true ; 

2. AH religions have some error in them ; 

3. All religions are almost as dear to me as my 
own Hinduism, My veneration for other faiths 
is the same as for my own faith. Consequently, 


^The Faculty^^the Faculty a£ Medicine (this passage is an 
imiudon of the style oV Molierc) 

^ Notes taken at the annual meeting of the Council of the 
Federation of International Fellowships at tlic Satyagraha 
Ashram, Sabarmad, January 1345, 1923. 
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thought of convcrsiori is impossible. 

4)ject of the Fellowships ought to be to help a 
Hindu to be a better Hindu, a Musulman to 
become a better Musulman, a Christian to become 
a be tter Christian. An attitude of protective toler¬ 
ance is opposed to the spirit of the International 
Fellowships. If in my innermost heart I have the 
suspicion that tny religion is the truest, and that 
other religions arc less true, then, although I may 
have a certain kind of fellowship with the others, 
it is an extremely dilTerent kind from that rc- 
ejUired in the International Fellowships. Our 
attitude towards the others ought to be absolutely 
frank and sincere. Our prayer for otJiers ought 
never to be : ' God ! give them the light Thou 
hast given to me ! ’ But: ‘ Give them all the light 

and truth they need for their highest develop¬ 
ment!’” hi 


And when the inferiority of animist and poly¬ 
theistic superstitions, which seemed to the aristo¬ 
cracy of the great theistic religions to be the lowest 
step on the . human ladder, was urged against him, 
Gandhi replied softly : 

. “ In wiiat concerns them I ought to be humble 
and beware lest arrogance should sometimes speak 
through tlie humblest language. It takes a man 
all his time to become a good Hindu, a good 
Chnsdan, or a good Musulman. It takes me all 
my time to be a good Hindu, aiul I have none 
left over for evangelising the animist; I cannot 
really believe that he is my inferior.”^ 


* To a colleague who asked him : “ Can I not hope to 
religious experience or Gxl to my friend ?” Gandhi 
i<.plied ; Can an an-t desire. Iiis own knowledge and experi- 
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CJand!ii not only condemns all 
religious propaganda either open or covert, but all 
conversion, even voluntary, from one faith to 
another is displeasing to him “ If some persons 
think that they ought to change their religious 
etiquette , I cannot deny that they are free to 
do so—but I am sorry to see it.” 

Nothing niore contrary to our Western way of 
both religious and secular thought can be imagin¬ 
ed. At the same time there is nothing from which 
the West and tire rest of the modern world can 
derive more useful teaching. At this stage of 
human evolution, wherein botli blind and cons¬ 
cious forces are driving all natures to draw to¬ 
gether for “ co-oj[XTation or death,” it is absolutely 
essential that the human consciousness should be 
impregnated with it, until this indispensable 
principle becomes an axiom ; that every faith has 
an equal right to live, and that dierc is an equal 
duty incumbent upon every man to respect that 
which his neighbour respects. In my opinion 




cnee to be given to an elephant ? And rice versa ? Pray 
rather tJiat God may give your friend the fullest light and 
knowledge—-not necessarily the same that He has given to 
you.” 

Another asked : “Can we not share our experience ?” 

Gandhi replied: “ Our spiritual cxpcricn< es arc neces¬ 
sarily shared (or communicated) whether we suspc:t it or 
not—-hut by our lives (by our example), not by our words 
which arc a very faulty medium. Spiritual experiences are 
deeper than thought itself. . . (From the one fact that wc 
live) our spiritual experience will overflow. But where tlicrc 
K a consciousness of sharing (the will to work spiritudlly), 
there is selfishness. If you Qu-istians wish another to share 
your Christian experience, you will raise an intcUcctiial barrier. 
Pray simply that your fidends may become better men, what¬ 
ever their religion.** 
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j^ndhi, when he staled it so frankly, shov/ec 
self to be the heir of Rainakrishna.^ 

There is no single one of us who cannot take 
this lesson to heart. The writer of these lines—he 
has vaguely aspired to this wide comprehension 
all througli his life—feels only too deeply at tliis 
moment how many are his shortcomings in spite 
of his aspirations; and he is grateful for Gandhi’s 
great lesson — the same lesson that was preached 
by Vivekananda, and still more by Ramakrishna 
—to help him to achieve it. 


^The proper mksion of Rainakrit^hna’s <lisciplc?s seems to 
me to be precisely this—to watch that his vast heart, which 
was open to all sincere hearts in the world and to all forms 
of their love and tlicir faith, should never, like other *' Sacred 
Hearts,” be shut up upon an altar, in a Church where access 
is only pernntted after giving the password of a Credo. 
Ramakrishna ought to be for all. All are his. He ought not 
to taf(e. He should git'c. For he who tal(cs will suffer the 
fate of those who have taken in the past> the Alexanders, the 
conquerors : their conquests vanish vyith them into the gras e. 
He alone is victorious in space and time who glides, who 
gives the whole of himself, without any thought of return. 


CONCT,USION 

Bur tills difference will always remain between 
the thought of Gandhi and that of Vivekananda, 
mat the latter, being a great intel lectual—which 
Gandhi is not in the slightest degree— could not 
detach himself as Gandhi lias done from systems 
of thought. While both recognised’ the validity of 
all religions, Vivekananda made this recognition 
an article of doctrine and a subject of instruction. 
And that was one of the reasons for the existence 
of the Order he founded. He meant in .all sincerity 
to abstain from any kind of spiritual domination 
whatsoever.* But the sun cannot moderate his 
rays. His burning thought was operative from 
the very fact that it . existed. And although 

those who knew him hear witness to hJs absolute 
respec.c for the iiiteHectual freeefom of those near hirn--af least 
so long as they had not subscribed to any formal engagement 
toward;; his monastic order and himself bv initiation of a 
sacred character. The beautiful text which' followhs brearhes 
his ideal of harmonious freedom : 

Nistha (devotion to one ideal) is the beginning of reali¬ 
sation. Take die honey out of all llowers j sit and be friendly 
with all ; pay reverence to -all ; say to all r ‘ Yes, brother, 
yes brother ; but keep firm in your own way. A higher 
stage is actually to take the position of the other. If i am 
all, why can I not really .and actively sympathise with my 
broker and see with hi.s eyes ? While I am weak I must 
• stick to one a>urse (Nistha), but wdicn I am strong, I can 
M with every other, and perfectly sympathise with hts ideas. 
The^ old idea was: * Develop one idea at the expense of the 
r^est. The modern way is ‘ harmonious development/ A 
mird way is * to develop the mind and control it,’ then put 
' It where you will ; the result will come quickly. That is 
ac^Ioping yourrelf in the truest wav. I.^arn conccntraiion 
and use it in one dirccdon. Thus you lose nothing. He who 
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ckananda’s Aclvaitisiu might revolt from 
anncxatioaist propaganda of faith, it was sufficient 
for him to appear as a great flaming fire for other 
wandering souls to gather round it. It is not 
given to all to renounce command. Even when 
tliey spe;ik to themselves, the Vivekanandas speak 
to humanity. They cannot whisper if they would, 
and he did not attempt to do so. A great voice 
is made to fi.ll the sky. The whole earth is its 
sounding-box.’" 'That is why, unlike Gandhi whose 
natural ideal is in proportion to his nature, ftee, 
equitable, average, and measured, tending in the 
realm of faith as in politics to a Federation of men 
of goodwill,—Vivekananda appeared in spite of 
himself as an emperor, whose aim was to disci¬ 
pline the independent but co-ordinate kingdom.s 
of the spii'it under the sceptre of the One. And 
the work which he founded has proceeded accord¬ 
ing to this plan. 

His dream was to make the great monastery, 
the mother hou.se of Belur, a human “Temple of 
Knowledge.” And .since v'ith him “to know” 
and “to do” were synonymou.s,^' the ministry of 
Knowledge was subdivided into three depart¬ 
ments ; 1. Charity (Anna-dana, that is, the gift 


jjets the whole must have the parts too.” (Cf, Prabuddhu 
Bharata, March» 1929.) 

^ K nowlcdgc or the Acivaitji was hidden for a long time 
in forests rand cave.*;. It was given to me to make it cornc 
forth from its seclusion and to carry it into the heart of family 
life and of society, until they are interpenetrated with iL We 
sl.all make the drum of tlic Advaita sound in all places, in 
the markets, on the hills and through the plains. . . 
oj Vivcl^aitandn < Dialogues, collected by his disciple. Sarat 
Chandra Chakravartis Part I). 

2 “What good is tlio reading of the Vedanta to me ? We 
jiavc to realise it in practical life.^ (Ibid,). . . 
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and other physical necessities); 2. I.eain- 
^idya-dana, that is intellectual knowledge); 
3. Meditation (Jnana-dana, that is .‘■phritual; 
knowledge)— the synthesis of all three teachings 
being indispensable to die constitution . of a man. 
There was to be gradual purification, necessary 
progression — starting from the imperious necessities 
of the body of humanity which needs nourish¬ 
ment and succour’'—up to the supreme conquest 
of the detached spirit absorbed in Unity. 

For a Vivekananda the light is not to be hidden 
under a bushel; hence every kind of means for 
self-development should be at cvcrybixly’s door, 
man ought to keep anything for himself alone. 
“ Of what consequence is it to the world if you 
or 1 attain to Mukti (Liberation).? We have to 
take the whole universe with us to Mukti. . . . 
Unparalleled Bliss ! The Self re.alis€tl in all living 
beings and in every atom of the universe !”* 

The first statutes drawn up by him in May, 
1897. for the foundation of the Ramakrishna 
Mission established expressly that “ The aim of the 
Association is to preach those truths, which 
Sri Ramakrishna has, for the goo<l of humanity, 
given out am^ demonstrated by practical applica¬ 
tion in his ov/n life, and to help those truths being 
made practical in the lives of others for their 
temporal, mental and spiritual advancement. ’ 
Hence the spirit of propaganda was established 


^Vivfkananda wished to impose five years o£ novitiate in 
the department of social service (homes, dispensaries, free and 
popular kitchens, etc.) before entering the temple of science— 
and five years of intellectual apprenticeship before access to 
spiritual initiatiop properly so-callech 
- Bool^ of Vive}{ananda's Dialogt4<s,: . 
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doctrine whose essence is “the estri 
cllowship among the followers of different 
religions, knowing them all to be so many forms 
only of one undying Eternal Religion/' 

It is so <!ifficult to extirpate from the human 
spirit the need to affirm to others that its own 
truth and its own good must also be their trutli 
and their good 1—And it may be asked whether, 
if it were extirpated, it would still be ''human.” 
Gandhi's spiritual detachment is almost disincar- 
natc, as was the universal attachment of Rama- 
krishna, the lover, to all minds, although he 
arrived at it by the reverse process. Vivekananda 
never achieved He remained flesh and bones. 
Even from his appearance it was {>ossible to inter 
that although absolute detachment bathed the 
heights of his mind, the rest of his Ixxly remained 
immersed in life and action. His whole c^iificc 
•bears this double impress: the basement is a 
nursery of apostles of truth and social service who 
mix in the life of the people nncl the movement 
of the times. But the summit is the Ara Maxima, 





* K is not correct, wc diink, to consider Sri R;m)akrishna’s 
att'tude to religious preaching as disincarnatc * ** ' and passive. 
Sri Ramnkrishna clearly believed :n the prenching of religion 
by qualified persons, and lie repeatedly asked In's discipler,, 
espedally his chief disciple, to do Mother’s work which was 
mainly the imparting of spiritiivil instruction, and \vc know 
how well they have done and are doing it. There are 
numerous passages in the recorded teadj.ngs and conversa¬ 
tions of the Master to corroborate our statement. Wc arc 
bound to infer, therefore, that in this, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
attitude, as mentioned by M. Holland, is quite different from 
Sri Ramakrishna’s. There is no conflict between the accept 
ance of the truth of all religions and religious prcachin ^ {mdc 

** Expanston of Hinduism : a Defence."' Pr<^buddha Bhatata, 
April, \919).--PuhUsher.. 



misr^y 
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crn of the dome, the spire of the cathedral, 
i:^hrama of all Ashramas, the Advaita built 
cn the Himalayas, where the two hemispheres, the 
West and the East, meet at the confluence of all 
mankind in absolute Unity. 

The architect had accomplished his work. Brief 
though his life, he saw before he died, as he said, 
his “ machine in strong working order! he had 
inserted in the massive block of India “ a lever for 
the good of humanity which no power can drive 
back.'’^ 

Together with our Indian brethren it is our task 
to bear upon it. And if we cannot flatter our¬ 
selves that the crushing mass of human inertia, 
the first and last cause of crime and sin, will .be 
raised for centuries to come, what matters a 
century ? We shake it nevertheless. ... pur 
si mtiovc'*. . . And new gangs will always arise 
to replace the worn out gangs. The work begun 
by the two Indian Masters, will be carried on 
resolutely by other workmen of the spirit in other 
parts of the world. In whatever tunnel a man 
may be digging, he is never out of sound of the 
sap being dug on the odier side of the mountain, • . 

My European companions, I have made you 
listen through the Wall, to the blows of the 
cominj one, Asia. ... Go to meet her 1 She is 
working for us. We are working for her. Europe 
and Asia are the two halves ctlic Soul. Man 


^Letter of July 9, 1897. 

^ “ And still it moves.” The words of Galileo when he 
was forced to deny the movement of the earth. 
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ot yet. He will he. God is resting aiK 
:t to us His most beautiful creation^~that of 
the Seventh Day : to free the sleeping forces of 
the enslaved Spirit; to reawaken God in man ; fo 
re-create the Being itself. 


R. R. 


October 9, 1928. 

^Allusion to the six days’ creation in Genesis. 
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NOTE I 

THE RAMAKRISHNA aIATH AND MISSION 

The spiritual harvest of Ramakrishna and Vivcka- 
nanda was not scattered broadcast to the winds. It 
was garnered by Vivekananda’s own hands and 
placed under the protection of wise and laborious 
farmers, who knew how to keep it pure and to bring 
it to fruition. 

In The Life of Vvvekamnda I have described his 
foundation in May, 1897, of a great religious Order to 
whose trust he confided the storing and administra¬ 
tion of his Master’s spirit—the Ramakrishna Mission. 
And there we have also traced, the first steps of the 
Order with its twofold activity of preaching and social 
work from its inception up to Vivekanancla’s death. 

His deatli did not destroy the edifice. The Rama- 
arishna Mission has established itself and grown.^ Its 
first direotor, Brahnananda, busied himself to secure 
it a regular constitution. By an act of donation pre¬ 
pared by Vivekainanda the Order of Sannyasins of 
Ramakrishna, domiplecl in the Belur Math, near 
Calcutta, bec-anie possessed in 1899 of a legal statute. 
But in order that tlie Order might be empowered to 
receive gifts for its charitable work the necessity 
arose for a legal fiction to double the original founda¬ 
tion into a Matli (monastery) and a Mission. The 
latter was duly registered on May 4, 1909, "under 

*Wc can follow ks development in detail in the General 
Heports of the Mission, published by the Governing Body of 
the Kamakrishha Mission from 1913 to 1926. 
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LKl of 1860 of the Governor-General of Indl 
-fncil/' The Math and the Mission are really the 
two aspects, the monastic aiid the philanthropic, of 
the same organisation, both coiitrollecl by the General 
Council oLthe. Order. .But the popalar name', wrongly 
applied to the whole, is that of the Raniakrishna 
Mission. 

The aims of the Mission, as defined in the Memo¬ 
randum anne^xt'd t^o the act i egistration of 1909, 
are divided into three classes : 

]. 'Charitable'.wwics. 

2. Missionary Works (organisation and publica¬ 
tions). 

3. F/dticational works.. 

Hach is subdivided into permanent institutions 
(Maths, Ashramas, Societies, .Homes of Service, 
orphanages, schools, etc.)—^ancl transient enterprises, 
aotivibies of casual help called into being by urgent 
hut temporary necessity.^ 

In the Maths or monasteries there are regular 
monks, who have renounced the world and have re¬ 
ceived initkition after a -period of nendtiare. They 
are H)nstantlv moved from one' centre to another 
according to the exigencies of the work, but they 
remain under the control of the General Council of 
the Order at Belur. There are some five huhdred of 
them. 

A second army is composed of laymen (house¬ 
holders),, foniimg -a kind of Tlilrd Estate. They are 
intimate disciples who come for spiritual instruction 

^ The first General Report of 1913 enumerated tw^enty :— 
for famine in ten districts (1897, 1899, 1900, 1906, IW, 
'PX)8)~^fcr flood ill dret districts (1899, 1900, 1909)—‘for 
epidemics Tit three' diserkts (1899, 1900, 1904/ 1905, 1912, 
1913)—for fire (1910)-^fi;r earrhqu.ikes (1899, 1905). 
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Maths where they sometimes spend $_ 

of retreat. They number no less than twenty-? 
thousand. 


The other class of die reserve, rising to some 
millions, is composed of those who have partly or 
wholly adopted the ideals of the Mission, and serve it 
from outside without labelling themselves its dis¬ 
ciples. ^ 

During the first part of April, 1926, the Mission held 
an extraordinary general Reunion at the Math of 
Belur in order to form some idea of iU full scope. 
About 120 institutions were represented; of which half 
were in Bengal, a dozen in Behar and Orissa, foitrteen 
in the United Provinces, thirteen in the Province of 
Madras, one in Bombay. Outside the Peninsula there 
were three centres in Ceylon directing nine schools, 
where fifteen hundred children were tieing educated, 
a student centre at Jaffna, not to mention the Vive- 
kananda Society at Colombo. In Burma there was 
a monastic centre with a large free hospital. Another 
centre was at Singapore; there were six in tlie United 
States: at San Francisco, La Crescenta near IvOs 
Angele.s, San Antonie Valley, Portland, Boston, New 
York—without reckoning the Vedanta Societies of 
Sfc^ l.ouis, Cincinatti, Philadelphia, Tacoma, etc. At 
Sao Paulo in Brazil a group of men have busied 
themsehrs since 1900 vith Vivekananda's teaching. 
T/te Gospel of Sri Ranuikrishm, and Raja Yoga oi 
Vivek^naiida have been translated into Portuguese. 
CiYctilo Esoterico da Commimhao do Fensmnento 
whicii has 43,000 members puhlisues Vedantic studies 
in its orgati: 0 Pensamento. 

The Order possesses a dozen Reviews; three 
monthly reviews at Calcutta (two ia Bengali : 

23 
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>f>pian rind Visvavani, and one in H _ _ 
mvaya); one in Tamil at .Madraij; Sri Rmna 
rishna V ijayam ; one in Malayalam in Travancore: 
Prahttddha Kerala>n ; i-wo montbliCsS and one weekly 
in English: Frql^nddha Bharata at Mayavati in tlie 
Himalayas, Vedt. ta Kesim- at Madras, The Morning 
Star at Patna—without counting one in Canarese, and 
one in Gujerati run by the disciples of the Mission; 
in the h^derated MaL y States a monthly Review in 
English: l/^oice of Truth in i-he United States a 
mcnithly review in English: The Message of the Bast, 
published by the La Crescenta centre,’ 

The edneatioa given within the monasteries follows 
the principles laid down by Vivekananda.^ “ The aim 
of the monastery,'^ he had said, ‘'is to create man'' 

• Visvat'ani does not actually belong to the Order though 
it is conducted by one who belongs to the Order. 

Sumatwaya and Voice of Truth have since been dis¬ 

continued and The Morning Star has been converted to a 
monthly .—Publisher (1931), 

JI owe these particulars to Swami Ashokananda, the 
chief editor of Prabiiddha Bharata at Mayavati, Advaita 
Ashrania. 

® Vivekananda’s spirit was essentially realistic both in 

c.lucadon ami religion. He said: “The real teacher is 

he who can infuse all his power into the bent of his 
pupil . . . who will take someone as he siands, and help 

him forward . . . ” (1896, in America). And in hi.s inter 

views with the Maharaja of Khetri (before his first journey 
to America) he laid down this curious, dchnition : "'What 
IS education? Education is the ncrvou.s association of 
certain ideas. He then explained that it was a question 
ot developing ideas into instincts. Until they had reached 
that stage they could not be considered to be real and 
yjtail possessions of kn.>wJedge. And he gave as an example 
^ educator, ’ Ramakrishna, whose renunciation of 
gold had b^.n so vital that his body could not brar to come 
into physical contact with the metal. 

He said that it was the with religion. Religion 
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idealism with j>erfect common-sense.” 
Heiice in turn with hardly a break, the initiafe.s prac- 
ti:^* spiritual exercises, intense meditation, reading 
and study o' the sacred and phiJoso<)hica! texts, and 
manual work: household dutie.s, to'ing, gardening 
and sewage fanning, bridges and roads, farms and 
culture, the care of animals as well as the double 
ministry of religion and medicine. 

■‘Equal importance should be given to the triple 
culture of tlie head, the heart and the liands,” said 
the great Abbot, the present head of the direction of 
the Order, .Swaini Shivananda.^ “Each one if prac- 
ti^d to the exclusion of the re.st i.s l>ad and hamiful.” 

The nece.ssities of organisation called for a hierarchy 
within the Order. But all are equal in their allegiance 
to tlie common Rule. The Abbot Shiva nanda re¬ 
minded tfiem tliat " the chiefs ought to be the servants 
of all.” And his presidential address of 1926 ended 
Witli an admirable declaration of universal happiness, 
actordeil in equal measure to each one wlio serves, 
whatever his rank: 

“ Be like the arrow that darks from the bow. Be 
like the hammer that falls on the anvil. Be like tli^" 
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^(Wd that pierces its object. Tlie aiTow does 

if it i^isses the target. The haninier does 
not fret if it falls in the wrong place. And the sword 
does not lament if it breaks in the hands of the 
wielder. Yet Uiere is joy in l)eing made, used and 
broken; and an equal joy in being finally set 
aside. . . ** 


* 


It would be interesting to discover how this power¬ 
ful organisation affects the diverse political and social 
currents tliat have been flowing for tlie past tw^enty 
yea.' S through the body of awakened India. 

It repudiates politics. In this it i.s faithful to the 
spirit of its Master, Vivekananda, who could not 
find sufficiently strong terms of disgust wherewith to 
spurn all collusion with politic.*}. And perhaps thi3 
}>as l.)een the wisest course for the Mission to pursue. 
For its religious, intellectual and s-xiial action, emi¬ 
nently proTndian as it is, is exercised in the piofoiind 
and ssilent dq)tlis of the nation, without giving any 
provocation to the British powers to fetter it. 

But even so it has l>een obligt^ to lull the suspi¬ 
cions of the ever vigilant watch dogs by continual 
prudence. On more than one occasion Indian revoT 
lutionaries, by using the words and name of Viveka¬ 
nanda. Iiave placed it in a very embarrassing position. 
On the other liand its -formal declarations of absten¬ 
tion from po!it4cs during hours of national crisis, have 
laid it, Open more than once to the accusation of 
patriots that it is indifferent to the lihcrties of India. 
The second General Rq>ort of the Mission, which 
appeared in May, 1919, testified to these difK«:ultip 
and laid down precisely the non-political line the Math 
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/follow. It is not necessary to give a surnmary 


IJOSf the vcRi of the clivtsion of the I^rovincc of 
Beiiiral, marked the beginning of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment and political unrest. The Mi.ssion refused to 
take any part in them, ft even thought it prudent 
to suspend its work of preaching in Calcutta, Dacca 
and Western Bengal, although it still carried on its 
charitable activities. In 1908 it was obliged to make 
a rule not to receive strangers at night in its eslab- 
h‘.s!’ments, because it feared that .some were abusing 
its hospitality in order to prepare their political otfen- 
sives. It transpired from the answers of political 
prisoners that more than one, disguised uuc/ct the 


rolie of a Sannyasin, had cloaked their designs under 
the name of its work and religion.’ Copies of the 
Oita and V’ivekananda's writings were found on 
several of them. The Government kepi a .strict watch 


over the Mission, but it continued to preach its ideal 
of social service; it 7 Miblicly reproved all .-.ectarian 
and vengeful spirit, and even condemned selfish 
patriotism, pointing out that eventually it led to 
degr.id.ation and ruin. It replied alike to the accusa¬ 
tions of the patriots and the suspicions of the Gov¬ 


ernment by these words of Vivekanaiida, which were 
in.^^cri'.ed on the cover.s of its publications: 


The nation^ ideals of India are Renunciation and 
Service. Intensify her in those channels and the rest 
H-il! take care of itself.” 


Neverlheless, the struggle grew more bitter. 
Aei.ording to Uieir ustwl tactiv-s of compromising all 
independent spirits, the revolutionary agitator.s used 
in a twisted form jxirtions of the religious and philo- 


wNisr/fy. 
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deal publications of the Mission. In spite of 
^iblic declaration in April, 1914, the Government of 
Lengal in its Administration Report of 1915 accused 
the Mission and its founders of having been the 
instigators of Indian nationalism. 

And in 1916 the first Governor of Bengal, 
Carmichael, although he sympathised with 
krishna Mission’s work, announced public 
rorists were becoming its members in order 
their ends with more I’ase: nothing more was neeueu 
for the dissolution of the Mission. Fortunately 


devoted Fnglish and American friends in high places 
came forward and warmly snp|X)rted its defence in a 
long Memorial of January 22, 1917, so that the danger 


was averted. 


t 


It has Ijceii seen that, like Gandhi, the Rama- 
krishna Mission absolutely repudiates violence in 
politics. But it is remarkable that the violent have 
»nore than once invoked it, despite its protestations: 
a thing tb.at T believe they have never dreamed of 
domg in the case of Gandhi. And yet Rarna- 
krishna’s followers, more absolutely than Gandhi, 
reject ail compromise, not only with certain forms 
of rxditics, but with them all. 

This seeming paradox, comes from the individual 
character—I might almost say—from the tempera¬ 
ment of Vivekananda, their Master. His fighting and 
ardent Kshatriya nature api.>ears even in his renun¬ 
ciation and Ahimsa (Non-Resistance). 

“ He used to -ay that the Vedanta may be professed 
bv a coward, but it could be put into practice only by 
the most stout-hearted. The Vedanta was strong 
meat for weak stomachs. One of his favourite illus- 
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'tis used to be that the doctrine of non-resistanc<k 
■ss'irily involved the capacity and ability to resist 
and a conscious refraining from having recourse to 
resistance. If a strong man, he used to say, deli^ 
berately refrained from making use of his streng-th 
against either a rash or weak opponent, dien he could 
legitimately claim higher motives for his action. If, 
on the other Iiand, there was no obvious superiority 
of strength or the strejigth really lay on the side of 
his op]x;nent-, then ohe ab.sence of the use of strength 
naturally raised tlie suspicion of cowardice. He used 
to say that that was the real essence of the advice 
of Sri Krishna to Arjuna.'’^ 

And calking to Sister Nivedita in 1898 he f^iid; 

*' 1 preach only the (Jpanishads. And of the 
bpanishads, it is only that one idea— strength. The 
quintessence Vedas and Vedanta and all, lies in that 
one word. Buddha’s teaching was Non-resistance or 
Non-injury. Rut 1 think this a better way of teaching 
the same thing. For behind that Non-injury lay a 
dreadful weakness. It is weakness tliat conceives the 
idea of resistance. I do not think of punishing or 
escaping from a drop of sea-spray. It is nothing to 
me. Yet to the mosquito it would be serious. Now 
I would make all injury like that. Strength and 
fearlessness. My own ideal is that giant of a saint 
whom they killed in the Mutiny, and xvbo broke his 
silence, when stabbed to the heart, to say—^ And 
thou also art He ! ’ 

flere we can recognise Gandhi’s conception: a 
Ncm-Resistance in name, that is in reality the most 
potent of Resistances,—a Non-Acceptation, only fit 


^Reminiscences of Prof. G. S. Share, M.A. {Vrabuddha 
Bhara:a). 
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Spiritual heroes. There is no place in it 
wards. , . ^ But if, in practice, Gandhi’s ideal is 
akin to that of Vivekananda, to what passionate 
heights did Viveknnanda carry it! With Gandhi all 
things are inoderated, calm and constant. With 
Vivekananda everything is a paroxysm, of pride, of 
faith, or of love. Under each of his words can be 
felt the brazier of the burning Atman—the Soul-God. 
It is then easy to understand that exalted revolu- 
tionaiy individualism has wished to use these flames 
in social incendiarism, and this is a danger that the 
wise successors of the great Swami, w^ho have charge 
of his heritage, have often had to avoid. 

Furtlier, the tenacious and unwavering moderation 
of (iiincllii's action is mixed up with politics, and 
sometimes becomes their leader, but Vivekananda’s 
heroic passion (that of Krislina is battle) rejects 
politics of all kinds, so that tlie followers of Raina- 
krishna have kept themselves aloof from the cam¬ 
paigns of Gandhi. 


■’"The temperament of a born fighter like Vivekananda 
could only have arrived at this heroic ideal of Non- 
Acceptation Without violence, by violating his own nature. 
And he did not atr.iin to it without a long struggle. 

Eyen in 1398 before the pilgrimage to the cave of 
Kshirbhavani, which produced a moral revolution in him, 
.vhen he was asked : “ What should we do when we set 

the strong oppress the weak ? ” he replied : “ Why, thrash 

the strong, of course.” 

On another occasion he said: 

“ Even forgiveness, if weak and passive, is not true : fight 
wf better. Foisn\ when you could bring (if you wished) 
legions of angels to an easy victory.” (That is to say, forgive 
vvhen you arc the stTor>ger.) 

Another asked him r 

Swatniji, oiighi one to seek an opportunity of death in 
defence right, or ought to learn never to react ? 

* I am for no reaction,” replied the Swami slowly, and 
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is regrettable 'that the name, the example 
^ 'ords of Vivekananda have not been invoked as 
olten as i could have wislied in the innumerable 
.vritings of Gandln and his disciples.*- The two move¬ 
ments, although independent df each other and each 
going its own way, have none tlie less t.he .same 
object. They may be found side by side in service 
that is devored to public well-being; and both of 
thtnn—Uiough with different tactics—follow the great 
design, the national unity of the whole of India. 
The one advances to the greet ,ay by his patent 
Non-Co-operation struggles (it ha.s been crowned 
w'ith victory during the jrast y&ir, 1928)—the other 
by peaceful but irresistible universal Co-operation. 
T iice for example the tragic question of Untouch- 
ability. The Ramakrislina Missiim does nob conduct 
a cnisade against ft, like Gandhi, but better still, 


^ pause add.sd, ”—for S<)nny;;sins. .Self-defence 

Jo." the householder.” (Ct. The Life of the Swami Viveko- 
tutnda, Vol. Ill, p. 279.) 

'-But on January 30, 1921, Gandhi went on pilgrimage 
With his wife and several of his licuiehants (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Maulana Muhammad Ali, etc.) to the sanctuary of 
Belur tor the anriiver!..iry festival of Vivekanandas iiirth ; 
and from the b.alcony ol his room declared to the people his 
veneration for the great Hindu, whose word had lighted in 
him the flame of love for India. 

In this very year (March 14, 1929) Gandhi presided at 
Kangoon over the festival of die Rainakrishn.! Sevashrama, 
in TOnoiir of tlw ninety-fourth anniversary of Ramakrishna. 
And while the followers of Ramakrishna saluted in him the 
realisation of Ramakrishna’s idea) of a life of action, Gandhi 
paid a beautiful tribute to the Ramakrishna Mission : 

Wherever 1 go^” he said, “the followers of Ramakrishna 
invue me. to meet with them ; 1 fee! that their blessings go 
with me. Their relief work-, are spread over India. There 
no point where they arc not established on a large or a 
small fcale. 1 pray God that they will gr<,\\, and that to 
them will be united all who are pure and who love India,” 
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it according to xthc)^ words of VivekananldS 
I have just quoted: '‘It is weakness which 
conceives the id*::a of resistance/' 


“We think,” Swami Ashokaaancla wrote to me, 
“that a rear attack is better than n frontal one. We 
invite people of all classes, beliefs and races to all 
our festivals and we sit and eat together, even Chris¬ 
tians. In our Asliramas do not keep any distinc¬ 
tion of caste, either among the permanent residents 
or among visitors. Quite recently at Trivandrum, 
the capital of the. Hindu state of Travancore, noto¬ 
rious for its extreme orthodoxy and its obstinate 
maintenance of imtouchahility, all the Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin castes sat together to take their meals 
on the occasion of the opening of oiir new monastery 
in that town; and no social objection was raised. It 
ts by indirect methods that we try to put an end to 
the evil, and w^e think that thus we can avoid a great 
deal of irritation and opposition.^' 

And so, while the great liberal Hindu sects like 
the Brahintj Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, etc., storm 
orthodoxy from the front with the result that 
having broken their bridges behind them, they find 
themselves separatetl from the mass of their people, 
and partially rejected by the mother Church, so that 
their reforms are lost upon it—tlie Ramakrishna 
Mission believes in never losing contact with the 
Hindu rar»k and file; it remains within the bosom of 
the Church and of society, and from thence carries 
out refoi-ms for the benefit of the whole community. 
There is nothing aggressive or iconoclastic, nothing 
that can wmind. such as that att-itude of Protestant 


After him hi^. Mohammedan lieutenant, Maulana Muhammad 
Ali,. extolled Vivckanancla. 
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which, alt'hotigijK*Crn)ed with reason, has tew 


torn the universe tA' afchism. Keep within the 
Catholic fold, hut maintain a patient and humanised 
reason, so that you carry out reform froru within, 
and never from without. 

Our idea, Swami A.shokananda wrote in another 
place, is to awaken the higher conscience of 
Hinduism. That done, all necessary reforms will 
follow automatically.” 


The results already achieved sfieak volumes for 
these tactics. For example amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of rvomen has been vigorously pursued by the 
Hrahmo Sanraj, their .self-constitutod and chivahous 
cliampion. But the suggested reforms have often 
been too radical and their means too heterodox. 

\ ivekauanda said that the new ought to be a 
developmeni. rather than a condernna'ion and rejec¬ 
tion of the old. . . . The female in.stitntions of the 
Ramakrishna Mission combining all that is best in 
Hinduism and the We.st, are today considered models 
of what ought to be the educatioii of women.” It is 
tlie .same with regard to service of tlie lower classe.s, 
hut I have already emphasised this point sufficiently 
and need not, return to it. The excellent effeci of a 
spirit that weds the new to the old has been also 
felt in the renaissance of Indian culture, to which 
other powerful elements have contributed, such as 
'he glorious influence of the Tagores and their school 
at Santiuikefcan. But it must never be forgotten that 
Vivekananda and his devoted Westorn disciple. Sister 
Kivedita, were their predecessors; and that the great 
cur. ,nt of popular Hindu education began with 
Vivekananda’s return to Colombo. Vivekananda was 
indignant that the Indian Scriptures, the Upanis}wds. 
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mtj I'edantu, etc., were pfac'iically unknown to 
people, and reserved for the learnecL Today Bengal 
is flooded with translations of the Holy Writings in 
tlie vernacular and with commentaries upon them. 
The Ramakrishna schools have spread a knowledge 
of them throughout India. 

Nevertheless—(and this is the nrost beautitul 
characteristic oi the movement)—the Indian national 
renaissance is not aca)mpanied, as is ihe general rule, 
by a sentiment of hostility or superiority towards the 
alien. On the contrary, it holds out the hand of 
fellowship to the West, The followers of vSn Rama¬ 
krishna admit Westerners, not only into their sanc¬ 
tuaries but into their ranks (an unheard-of thing in 
India)—into their holy onler of Sannyasins, and have 
insisted on ^heir reception on equal footing by all, 
even by the orthodox monks. Moreover, the latter, 
ihe ortJindox Sannyasins who in their hunrlreds of 
thousands exercisit a constant influence on the Hindu 


ni?isses, are gradually adopting the ways and the ideas 
of Raniakrishna's followers, to whom they were at 
first opposed, and whim they accused of heresy. 
Finally, the hereditary Ordc- of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekanancla has made k. a rule never to take any¬ 
thing into the world that makes for division, but 
only what makes for niiion. 

“ Its sole object.’* it was said at the public meeting 
of ihe Extraordinary General Convention of the 
Mission in 1926, ** is to bring about harmony and 
co-operation between the beliefs and doctrines of the 
whole of humanity ”—^to reconcile religions among 
themselves :md tc. free reason—^to reconcile classes 
and nations- to found the brotherhoorl of all men and 


all. peoples. 






RAM..UCRXSHNA MATH AND MISSION 

because the Eaniakrishiia Mission ii 
with a belief in the quasi-identity of the 
Macrocosm and the Microcosm, of the unh’ersal Self 
and individual self—because it knows tloat no 
refonn can be deep and iasSting. in a society unless 
it is first rooted in an inner rctoi*mation of the indivi¬ 


dual soui—it is on the forniaiioii of nhe universal 


iiiJin -tliat it expends the greatest care. It seeks to 
create a new human ty^xi, wherein the higiiest powers 
at present scattered atid fragmentary, and the diverse 
and Cfjniplenieiitary energies of man shall be com¬ 
bined—^the heights of intelligence towering above the 
clouds, the sacred wood of love, and the rivers of 
actinn. The great Rhythm of the soul beats from 
pole to pole, fi*om intense concentration to Seid 


twtschlungen, Millione')n /with its universal appeal. 
As it is j>ossible in spite of difficulti(‘s to attain the 
ideal in the case of a single man, the Ramakrishna 
Mission is trying to realise the same ideal in ita 
Universal Church—the symbol of its Mastor—his 
Mat.h, which represents the physical body of 
Ramakrishna/’^ 

Here wc can see the rhythm of history rejxcating 
itself. 1 o European Christians such a dream recalls 
that of the Church ■>£ Christ. The two are sisters. 
And if a man wishes to study the dream that is 
nineteen hundred years old, he would do better, 
instead of looking for it in books that perish, to listen 
at the breast of the other to its young heart-beats. 
There is no question of comparison between the two 
figures of tl. ’ Man-Gods. The elder will always have 
the privilege over the younger on. account of the 


^ The Ode to Joy of Beethoven's Ninth Svmphony. 
- Vivekacanda. 
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fvm of thorns and the spear-thnisrt. upon the Crol 
e the younger always have an irresistible 
attraction on account of his hapi)y smile in the niidst 
of agonising suffering. Neither can yield anything 
to the other in grace and power, in divinity of heart 
and universality. But i.s it not true that the scrupul- 
otis historian of the Eternal Gospel, who writes at its 
dictation, always finds that at each of its new editions, 
the Gospel has grown with humanity? 



NOTE II 



CONCERNING MYSTIC INTROVERSION AND 
ITS SCIENTIFIC VALUE FOR THE 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE REAL 


The intuitive workings of the religious spirit~^in 
the wide sense in which I have consistently used tlie 
word—^have been insufficiently studied by modern 
psychological science in the West and then too often 
by observers wlio are tliemselves lacking in eveiy 
kind of ** religious inclination, and so are ill equip[.e(l 
ior the study, and involuntarily prone to depreciate 
an itmcr sense they do not themselves possess.^ 

. One of the best w^orks devoted to this important 
subject is M. Ferdinand Morel's Essay on Mystic 
Introversionr It is.securely based on the principles 
and methods of pathological psyclio-physiology and 
on the psycho-analysis of Freud, Janet, Jung, Bleuler, 
eU‘.. and it handles the psychological study of several 
representative types of Hellenic-Christian mysticism 
with scrupulous care. His analysis of the Pseudo- 
Denis^ is particularly interesting and his description 
of him is on the w'hole correct, in spite of th^ fact 


^ I except from this criticism several beautiful and recent 
essays rchabilitoting inti'itiou on scientific grounds'—more or 
less the offspring of the dynamic Elan of Bergson—and tlic 
analysis of Edouard Le Roy—also of the first order. 

Esfoi sur VIntroverston mystique : etude psycholoj^que 
de Pseuda-Dfjtys VAreopagitc et de quelques autres cus de 
mysucisme, Geneva, Kundig, 1918. 

As far as the author is aware, the term ** introversion was 
used for the first rime in the sense of scientific psycholoiry 
by Dr. C. C. lung of Zurich. 

^D.mis (Dionysius) the Arcopagite.—Tr^^/dr/ot. 

^Thc second part of the work, devoted ro “several other 


c 
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in tJie appreciation wherein he cominents upon 
ts work and the conclusions to be deduced from it, 
tlie author <loes not manage to free himself from his 
preconceived theories drawn from the scientilic patho- 
logy of the time. 

Withotvt being able within the limits of this note to 
enter into a close discussion such as his theses deserve, 
I should like briefly to pomt out their weak points as 
I see thenv and the truer interpretation that I should' 
put upon them. 

Almost ail psychologists are possessed by tlie 
theory^ of ’Regression, wdiich a|vpears to htive been 
started by Th. Ribot. It is undoubtedly a true one 
within the limited hounds of his psycho-pathological 
studies on functional disorganisation, but it lias been 
ejTC)neously extended to the whole realm of the mind, 
wdiether abnormal or normal. 

Ribot laid down that '' the p.sychological functions 


cases of mysticism,” is unfortunately very inferior—Eastern 
mysticism ('* forty centuries of Introversion,” as the author 
says) is studied in a few pa^es from third-hand information— 
and Cliristian rnysticir^m in West is summarised into a 
quite arbitrary and inadequate cJioice of types, including a 
nutTiber of definitely diseased people like Madame Guvon and 
Antoinette Bouriguon. ami siJf>crior and complete personalities 
like Ti?. Bcrivurd and Francois de Sales. They arc, moreover, 
nil mutilated by a very clismrud representation : for the mighty 
ricmeftis of energy arid .social actioii, which in the case of 
riir.se great men were clo6cly bound up with mystic contenv 
plation, rrc taken <xit of t’le picuire. 

^ Nvirh oae notable cxitiption, the fine school of educa- 
rion.il psychology at Ceneva, grouped round the J. J. 
Hou.ifcau Institute and the hucmational Bureau of 
Education. Ouv of the chiefs of thii; group, Ch. Baudouin, 
has in these very lasi KKVths protested agwnst the con- 
fi»iic»n caused by the term regression, attached in<li.<!crimi- 
naicly to all the phenomena of recoil, psychologically to 
varied aiui sivnccimcs so di/fctcnt. (Cf. journal of Psycho- 
logy, Paris, November4>eccmbcr, 1928.) 


>tVSTIC INTROVERSIO^^ 


nVSTlC INTROVERSIO^^ 

^^^^/ra/pidly .ittiicked by disease were the most recq^J^ 
ones, the last in point of time in the 
deA^elopment of the individual (ontogenesis), and 
:hen reproduced on a general scale in tlie evolution 
of the species i'^phylogenesis)/' Janet, Freud, and 
their followers have applied this statement to all the 
nervous affections, and from them to all the activities 
of the mind. From this it is only a step for them— 
a false st<*p for us— to the conclusion that the tnost 
recently effected operations and the most rapidly 
worn out are the highest in the hierarchy, and that 
a return to the others is a retrogression in a backward 


sense, a fall of the mind. 

A-i the outset let us determine what is meant by 
the ** the supreme fun(Ttion ** of the mind. It is what 
Janet calls '' the function of the real,'* and he defines 
it as awareness of the present, of present action, the 
enjoyment of the present. He places “ disixiterested 
action and thought/' which does not keep an exact 
account of present reality, on a lower le\el—then 
imaginary representation at the bottom of the scale, 
that is to say, the whole world of imagination and 


fancy. Freud, with his customary energy, asserts 
that reverie and all that emerges from it, is nothifig 
but the debris of the first stage of evolution. And 
they all agree in opp)o.^ing, like Bleuler, a function 
of the unreal" akin to pure thought, to the so-called 
''function of the real," which they w^ould term the 
fine point of the soul," (to misuse the famous phrase, 
of Francois -de Sales by applying it—^what irony !"to 


the opposite extreme).^ 

^With quhe unconscious irony a grcjit ** introvert *’ like 
Plotinus sincerely pities the “extroverts”, the “vvarfdcrcrs 
outside themselves/* ("Enneades IV, III [17]), tor they 
seem to him to have lost the “function of the real.** 


24 
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a classilication, which ascribes 
‘ interested'' cU'tion and the lower 
ceiitration of thought, seems to me to stand selhcon- 


x'ieted in Uk? light of simple practical and moral 


common sense. And this depreciation of the most 
indispensable (>[>eration or* the active mind— the wntii* 
dravval in-to oneself, to dream, to imagine, to reason 

is in clanger of becoming a pathological aberration. 
J he irreverent observer is tempted to say : ‘'Physi¬ 
cian, heaJ thyself !” 

It seems to me. that the transcendent value attri¬ 
buted by science to the idesa of evolution should be 
taken with a pinch of salt. The admission of its 
indestructibility ajid universality without any excep¬ 
tion, is m fact nothing more than the declaration of 
a continuous series (or sometimes discoRtinuous) of 
mocliheations and entbitions in living matter. 

This biological process is not worthy to pose as a 
dogma, forcing ns to see far above and beyond us, 
suspended to some vague “grea.<v pole,’'^ some equally 
vague luysteiious supreme ‘’.Realisation" of the living 
being—not much less supeniatnraJ than the “Realisa¬ 
tion” below and behind us (or in the depths) pre- 
<app( sed by reli^jion in its various myths of primith’^ 
bden. bA’cnuially vital evolution would culminate 
in the inevitable extinotion of the spev’es by a process 
of exhaustion. ITow can we decide the exact moment 
when the path begins to go down on the further side 
instend of going up? fiiere ire as many reasons for 
be ieving that the most imj.)ortant of the diverse 
'>n.-ra lions and functions of the mind are those which 


/ greasy pole is a game in French country 

t.tirs. Competitors try to climb a tail pole covered wirii 
slippery soap to obtain a prize fastened to the, top of it 
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^ kisD : for they are the very foundations 

_-and that the part so easily destroyed belongs 

to a superficial level of existence. 

A great aesthete, who is at some time a scientist 
and a creative artist —^ complete man endowed with 
both reason and intuition, Edouard Monod-^Ffer 7 .cn, 
has thus expressed it ; 

“The effects of the Cosmos antecedent to a given 
individual, whose substance still bears iheir trace, arc 
to be distinguished from the contemporary effects 
which set iheir mark upon him each day. I'he first 
are his own inner property, vand cr^nstitiite his here-- 
dity. rhc second are his acquired property and 
constiHite his adaptation. 

in what way then are his ''acquired properHe.s’' 
superior in hiertirchical order to liis “innate posses 



sions“ ? They are only so in • point of time. And, 


continues E.'Monod-Her/en, “the actual condition of 
the individual results from a combination of the two 
groups of possessions.’*^ 

Why should they be. dissociated ? If it is to meet 
the exigences of scieaiific investigation, it is not 
superfluous to remark that by its very definition 
primitive or “innate possessions” accommodate them¬ 
selves better to such dissociation than “acquired 
possession.s —^for the simple reason that the latter 
are posterior and necessarily pre.supjpose what went 
Wore them. 

As Cm. .B«andouin, when he w.as trying to cor reed) 
the deprecator)^ tendencies of psycho-analysis with 


^ Science et EsChetiqtAc ; Mneipei dc morphologic gene^ 
rale, 1917, Pans, Gautliicr-Villars (Vol. II, p. 6, Chap. V, 
and 42 : Living Matter^, 
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rd to psychological “phenomena of recoil/* 
the subject of evolution : 

“Kvolution is not conceived as going from the 
reflex to instinct, from instinct to the higher psycho- 
logic'll life, without appealing to successive inhibitions 
and their resuIUmt introversions. At each step new 
inhibitions must intervene to prevent energy from 
immediately discharging its<df in motive channels, 
together with intro\'ersions, inward storings of energy, 
until little by little thought is subsiituted for the 
inhibited action. Thought (as John Dewey has 
shown) may be regarded as the result of suspended 
action, which the subject does not allow to proceed 
to its full realisation. Our reasonings are attempts 
in effigy. .... It would therefore be a pity to con¬ 
found introversion with open retrogression, since the 
latter marks a step backwards in the line of evolu¬ 
tion**—(and I would add that it is a retreat “without 
any idea of regaining lost ground and advancing 
again**)—“while introversion is the indispensable 
condition of evolution and if it is a recoil, it is one 
of those recoils that render a forward thrust possible.** 

But let us come frankly to the case of great intro¬ 
version, no longer in the mitigated form of normal 
thought—but complete, absolute, unmitigated, as we 
have been studying it in these volumes in the case of 
the highest mystics. 

To pathological psychology—and M. Ferdinand 
Mo^'el accepts these conclusions'—it is a return to a 

' 1110 deep seated narcissism of honest introversion is 
a protonnd retrogression into the bosom of the mother ; 
thus the individual epitomises the whole development of 
the race.” , ^ 
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5tage, to an intra-uterine state. And the 
olic words used to explain absorption in the 
Unity by the masters of mysticism, whether of India 
or of Alexandria, by the Areopagite or the two four¬ 
teenth century whirlwinds of the soul, Jkkhart and 
"iauler: ''Grund, Urgrund, Baden, Wurzel, Wesen 
ohne Wesen, Indefinite suressentidle . . . etc.— 
add Veight to this assumption, no less than the 
curious instinct which has given birth in Raina- 
krishna s India to the passionate worship of the 
Mother, and in Christianity to that of the Virgin 
Mother, 

It must be granted that we are strictly impartial.^ 
Is it then only a similar replunging of conscious 
thought into the distant abysses of prenatal life ? Kor 
tlie careful study of mysticism establishes clearly that 
consciousness exists undimmed in this gigantic ascent 
backwards up the ladder of the past, compared to 
which Wells’ “Time Machine” is mere child's play ; 
and M. F. Morel comes' back to it on several occa- 


Sl 


SI ons : 

‘Tn the most complete introversion (that of Denis 
the Areopagite) there is no loss of consciousness, but 

a starting point. But the great analysts of this 
^tuitive “ ebbing ”, such as Ed. Le Koy, show wherein the 
final simplicity ”, to which they have already attained, 
differs from the simplicity anterior to the discursive 
intricacy, belonging ^ solely to die confused pre-intuition 
of a child.” It is “ a rich and luminous simplicity, which 
achieves the dispersion of analysis by surpassing and over- 
coniing it. It alone is the fruit of true intuition, the state 
of inner freedom, of fusion of the pacified soul with (the 
Being) non-passive peace, which Ls action at its highest 
pow r. ...” 


The Discipline of Jnttiition;' Review Vers VXJnite, 1925. 
Nos. 35-36.) 
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:(>lacei‘nen'0 of attention. , , , - Ecst<itic ex|)ei^ 
^'es reniain deeply engraven upon those vdio experi¬ 
ence them, and this would not be the case if 
they we'te simply empty or void of meaning. , . . 
Consciousness is in fact something intensely mobile. 
When the exterior world has disappeared, the circle 
OT consciousness contracts and seems to withdraw 
entirely into some unknown and ignored cdrtical 
centre. Consciousness seems to gather itself together 
to ‘ontiiie itself within sotne unknowMi psychic pineal 
gland and to withdraw into a kind of centre wherein 
all organic functions and all psychic forces meet, and 
rhere it enjoys Unity .... nothing else.’'^ 

“Nothing else?”—What more do you want? There> 
according to your oven admission, you have an in- 
struinent for ]>enetrating to the depths of functional 
consciousness, of subliminal life—and yet you do not 
use it in order to complete your knowledge of the 
whole activity of the mind. You, doctors of the 
I facouscious, instead of making yourselves citizens of 
this I.Hiundless empire and possessing yourselves of it, 
do you ever enter it excq)t as foreigtiers, imbued 
with the preconceived idea of the superiority of your 
own country and incapable of ridding yourselves of 
tile need, which itself defonns your vision, of reduc¬ 
ing whatever you catch a glimpse of in this unknown 
world to the measure of the one already familiar to 
y ou 

Think of the extraordinary interest of these striking 
descriptiO::s—a succession of Indian, Alexandrine and 
Christian mystics of all sects without mutual know- 

Uiere is nothing in these sayings to which VivckanNnda 
would not have subscribed. 

IK. Morel : or cit., p. 112. 
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^6h other have all with the same lueidili 
Trough >the same experiences—the triple move¬ 
ment of Jiliought,^ and especially the ‘'circular move- 
merit;” which they have tested thorougldy, and 
‘Vhich represents exactly the psyciiic movenient of 
pure fmd simple introversion, withdrawing itself from 
the peiiphery and collecting itself towards the centre'’ 
—the might}' Stygian river that goes seven times 
round the Being, tl-»e round dance with its powerful 
attraction towards the centre, the centripetal force 
of the inner soul corresjwndlng to that exercised in 
the exterior universe by iinivers<il gravitation ! Is it 
a slight thing by means of direct inner perception to 
be able to realise tlie great cosmic laws and the forces 
that govern the universe controlled by our senses ? 

Tf a scientist maintains that such a knowledge of 
psychic profundities teaches us notliing about exterior 
realities, he is really, though perhaps unwittingly, 
obeying a prejudice of proud incomprehension as one- 
eyed as that of religious spiritualists who set up an 
insurnuhintable barrier between spirit and matter 
What is, the “funetton of the real” of which scientific 
p..;'c.ho](..gy claims to lie the standard-bearer ? And 
what is the ^real” ? Is it what can be observed by 
extrospection dr by introspection like that of the vSt. 
Jolm in Raphaels Disciissionr who gazes into the 
denihs wilh his closed eyes ? Is it “the movement 
in a straight line” or “in spirals” or “in a circle” ? 


^The flirec movements: “drciiLw;’ when the thought 
turns entirely towards itself; spiral,’* when it reflects and 
reasons in a, discursive fashion ; '‘in a straight line.** when 
if is db<.:.ted towards the exterior. (Cf, idotiriiis, Porphyry, 
ProcliTs, Hermias, Dents the Areopagitc, etc. and F. Morel’s 
analysis of dtem.) 

^ A:; allusion , to Raphael’s fresco in the Vatican known as 
th^" Discussion of the Holy Sacrament. 
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are not two realities. That which exists ri 
equally in the other.^ The laws of the inner 
psychic sul>slance are of necessity themsejj/es those 
of outside reality. And if you succeed in reading one 
properly, the chances are that you will find the con¬ 
firmation and if not, the presentiinent of what you 
have read or will read in the other. Laotse^s deep 
thought that ‘‘a wheel is made up of thirty perceptible 
S])okes, but it is because of the central non-perceptible 
void of the nave that it turns/' leads me to think of 
the latest hypotheses of astronomical science, which 
claim to have discovered gulfs of cosmic emptiness to 
be die homes of the various universes. , . . Do you 
suppose that Ivaotse would ever have been able to 
imagine such a thought if it had not secretly 
contained the form of the universal cosmic substance 
and its forgotten laws? Hy'pothesis, do you say? 
Neither more nor less so than your most firmly 
established and fruitful scientific h}'potheses—and 


^ I am glad to find myself here in accord with the thought 
of •/nc of the masters of the “ New Education/’ Dr. Adolphe 
Fcrriere, the founder-president of tlie International Bureau of 
Education, in his monumental work : Sfnritual Progress 
* 1 <^f Consirucitve EdtiCittion, 1927, Geneva) : 

If individual reasons are reducible, as to a single com¬ 
mon denoininator, to Reason conceived as super-individual 
.md impersonal, ... it is because at bottom each mind and 
vhat it is convenient to call nature, share die same reality, 
have the same origin, arc the issue of the same cosmic 
Energy.” (p. 45). 

If then intr^pection makes it possible to go back, I do not 
Any to the origin, but nearer to the origin, the vital source 
that IS one of the forms of universal Energy, why ignore it ? 

udPJ’ I" Ferriere, Chap. Ill, I, 

The Human Microcosm Replies to the Macrocosm *'—its very 
title and basic idea correspond to the Vedantic conception 
explained by Vivekananda in several of the most famous 
lectures of his ]nana Yoga.) 
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logically prolwible ; for it satisfies the st^C 
rfxoniy of the laws of the. universe and partakes of 
tncir natural harmony. 

But if this is true, the judicious use of deep intro¬ 
version opens to the scientist unexplored resources ; 
for It constitutes a new method of experiment, having 
the advantage that the observer identifies himself 
with the object observed-the Plotinian identity of 
the seer and the thing seen.^ 

I he clear intuition of Plotinus, who united in him- 
sef the spirit of Greek observation and Pastern 
introspection, has thus described the operation : 

It may happen that the soul possesses a thing 
without being aware of it;^ it therefore possesses it 
better than if it were aware of it ; in fact when it is 
a'vare of it, it possesses it as a thing that is alien to 
It ; when on the contrary it is not aware of it, it is a 
real possession/'^ 


every great scientific cxDerimenter 
ideiuiiiei! himself more or less with the object of his experi- 
ment. It i.? an attribute of all passion, whatever its ch^ect 
whether carnal or intellectual, that it embrac« the 
W T lomfose Itself into it. The great biologist^ J c’ 
^se, has told me that he feels himself becoming one with 
the plants that he is observing and that now, before he begins 

and/n'^'tr*^”'^’ *cir reactions within himself; 

and m the case of poets and artists this is still more true 
I refer mv reader .t l 


T j ana artists this is still more true 

» Thr’i"? tUi book on M, Whim,in! 


qfote Vvidc^t ti:;T“‘;'7uperior 
knotviedge takes Its place :-this knowledge may be called 
functional.” as m M. F. Morel, or “perfect rJon” S in 

dscSewSharwh- h''. “A 0‘^'y considers 

scursnely that which f does not yet possess. . . Perfect 

SrShTh evidence of Lt 

C/. the analysis of intuitive thought by my contemporaw 
I-rench master, Edouard Lc Roy : ^ contanporaoy 
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i tliab IS exactly the idea that one of the greattg 
..jinkers of modem India, Aurobiiulo Ghosc, 
trj'ing to incorjKJvate in science : he wishe.s to reinte¬ 
grate generative intuition in its legitimate place as 
’’. advance gnard of the army of the spirit marching 
forward to the scientific coiuiucst of tlie universe. 

Hut if thi--. great effort is rejected with the disdair.- 
ful gesture of the exclusive rationalists, and j>arti' 
cularly of psycho-pathologists, who throw discredit 
on “the stanckrd of intellectual satisfaction” or^s 
the grisit hreud said with austere scorn—on “the 
principle of pleasure,” which in his eyes is that of 
‘•the unsuitable,- those who reject it are far less tlie 
servants of the “real”, as they imagine themselves 
to lie, than of a proud and Puritanical faith, whose 
prejudices Uiey no longer sec because those prejudices 
have become their second nature There is no norma 
reason why, on the plausible hypothesis of a unity of 

•It i'. essential that the mind . . . should fra itself frewn 
all disuniting egoi.snr. ind be led to u s«te of 
to the purification of the conscience by ascetics, ^n atotude 
of generosity resembling the workings of love that divinw 
and understands because it forgets itself, bwaiise it .iccepM 
the effect of the neccssarv transformations in order to lose 
itself in its objecr and to attain perfect objectivity .. . .’ etc. 

The Ductpiinr of Irtiution;’ Rcsicw t'ees lUmle. \9J), 

Nos. 

And in conclusion; . • . . l 

” The three stages in the «>ursr of intuitive thought are : 

2 ‘ ascr 5 e * preparatory :) the renunciation of the usual 

forms of speech. 

2. The filial union o£ tlic spirit with that which .startca 

as a scoarale object from it r 

3. The simplicity of knowledge or rather of pcrccpt^^ 
when It is being rediscovered after passing through the dis¬ 
persion of maivsis and going beyond and below it hut a 
simplicity which is the result of wealth and not povtity. 

(lirid.) . " , V A# 

Arc there not close analogic.^ here to the Jnana Yoga 
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and cosmic laws, the conquest, the full 
and the ''frnitio * by the mind of the logical 
ordering of the universe sliould not be accompanied 
by a feeling of sovereign well-being. And it would 
lx strange if mental joy were a sign of error, The 


mistrust shown by some masters of psycho-analysis 
for tfie free natural play of the mind, rejoicing in its 
own possession—^the stigma they imprint upon it of 
narcissism’ and 'auto<‘i'oitism '*-~-lx‘tray all uncon¬ 
sciously a kind of perverted asceticism and religious 
renunciation. 

lliey are, it is true, not Avrong to de.uounce the 


(Linger.s of introversion, and in so doing no one will 
contradict them. But every exjxriment has its own 
dangers for the mind. Sense and reason itself ar? 
dangerous instruments and have to be constantly 
supervised ; and no close scjentific observation is 
carried out on a tabula rasa. Whatever it is doing, 
the eye interprets before it has .■'een^; and in the case 
:f P. Lowell the astronomer, he has never ceased 
to .see ujxm the surface of Mars the canals his own 
eye.s have put there. . , . By all n\eans let u.-^ continue 
t-o doubt, even after having proof ! My attitude is 
ahvay.s one of profound Doubt, which i.s to be kept 
hidden in niy cave like a strong, bitter, but health¬ 
giving tonic, tor the use of the strong. 

But in the wwld of tlie *‘real”--that is to say, of 
v':e ‘'relative'’—where we must needs labour and 

India ? (Cf. Intuitive Thought by the same author, E. Jbe 
Roy. 1923,) 

^ That t. to say : the sl.irc of Narci.ssus, who was in love 
With hinudf. 

Cf. the dciinition of scientific hypothesis by one of the 
intuitive ^Avants of today, J. Perrin, as “ a form of intuitive 
^tclii^ncc . . . ,to divine the existence or die essential faculties 
of ci^ects' which arc still beyond bur consciousness, to explain- 
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our dwellings, \l maintain tlmi the prk 
reby we ought to attempt to satisfy the operations 
tlie mind is that of proportion, of equilibrium 
between the iliverse forces of the mind. All tendency 
to exclusiveness is dangerous and defective. Man has 
different and complementary means of knowledge at 
his disposal.^ Even if it is of lise to divide them in 
order to probe with them into the depths of an object 
of study, synthesis must always be re-established 
afterwards. Strong personalities accomplish this by 
instinct. A great '4ntrov€i*t” wall know^ at the same 
time how to he a great “Extrovert*’. Here the 
example of Vivekanaiida seems to me to be conclu- 
sive.2 Interiorisation has never led in principle to 
dinunutlon of action. Arguments drawn from tlie 
supposed social passivity of mystic India are entirely 
erroneous : here what is nothing but Ersatjz is taken 
for the cause. The physical and moral devitalisation 
of India during several centuries is due to quite 
different factors of climate and social economy. But 
we shall see with our own eyes that her interiorisa- 
tiou, w’here the fires of her threatened life have taken 
refuge, b the principle of her national resurrection. 
And it will shortly appear what a brazier of action is 
this Atman, over which she has brooded for several 


the complicated visible by the simple invisible.*’ {The Atoms, 

^ In the study by Ch.irlcs Baudouin already quoted, see bis 
analysis of complementary instincts (the combative instinct and 
th: instinct of withdrawal ; activity, passivity) and their 
rhythmic connection. In the cases wc arc considering, the 
tendencies of recoil and of introversion are complementary to 
forward impulse and extroversion. Together they form a 
system in unstable equilibrium which can always be tipped 
to one side or the other. 

^ Is it necessary to remind the reader that, his example is 
not in the least unique ? The genius for action shown by 
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yms. I advise the "extrovert” peoples of 
^ ^st to rediscover in the depths of tliemseives 

sion-'^'^rf "introver- 

iZro Th is not mnch hope for the 

^ ure Their gi^nt.c technical knowledge, far from 

JiLz:" 

r a”' anxious, the same sources sleep in 
the depths of t>.e soul of the West. At iht last hour 
hut one they will spring up anew. 


Ae greatest of mystic Christian introverts: 
t. rherc^a, St. Ignauii, is well known. 


St. Bernard, 
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NOTE in 

ON THE llEIvLENtC-CHRlSTlAN MYSTI¬ 
CISM OF THE FIRST CENTURIES AND 


ITS RELATIONSHIP TO HINDU 

mysticism : 

Plotinus of Alkxandria and Dknis the 

AKEOrAClTE 

It is one niy chief desires to see Lectureships of 
Comparative Eastern and Western Metaphysics and 
Mysticism founded in India and Europe. I he 
two should mutually complementary; for their 
^vork is essential if the human spirit is to learn to 
know itself in it-S entirety. Their pbjevd. would not 
be a kirul of puerile stecplccha.se .seeking to establish 
the primitive chronology of each group of thought. 
Such research would he tueaningless : religious histo¬ 
rians who seek only to discover the intellectual inter- 
<JqK-iide;ice of systems, forget the vital joint ; the 
knowledge that religions are not ordinary matter of 
intcllecdnal dialectic, but facts of txixtriencc, and 
that although reason steps in afterwards to constntet 
systenis uixm the facts, sudi system.s would not hold 
good for an he ir, if they were not based upon the 
Mlid foundation of experience. Hence the facts must 
first lie di.covered an<l studied. I do not know 
whether any modern psycho-phy.siologist, armed with 
all the latest instrumeids of the new sciences of the 
soul, will lie able to attain to a full knowledge of 
them one day,^ but I am willing to believe it. In the 

* One oc the first to attempt an objective study of them was 
William fames in his famous book on Religious Experience. 
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iiimplc obiiervation a.s we have at 
jr present disposal, leads us reco^nis^' the, exist- 
eiicc of the same reiujious facts as the foundations of 
all the great organised religions, that have spread 
o^x*r the face of the earth througliout tlie march of 
the centuries. AUthe san»e time it is impossible to 
attribute to the mutual actions and reactions of the 
]>eoples ai7y a|>preciable elTect on their production ; 
for (iieir uprising is s^xintaneous, it grows from the soil 


an Essay of JDcscnptivc Psychology, which appeared in New 
Y(irJc in 1902, under the title: T/ie Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Jt is vciy remarkable Out, owing to the scrupul¬ 
ous honesty of his intellect alone, this man, though not in 
the l^st gifted for the attaifirticnt of subliminal reality, as 
he himself frankly declared : “ My temperament prohibited 
pie from almost all mystic experience "-—should have arrived 
ai the i^sitivc statement of the objective existence of tijesc 
very realities and should have commended them to the res[*ect 
of Kcieiuisis. To his efforts were added those of the lenrncd 
Frederick W. H Myers, who in 188b, discovered "the sub¬ 
liminal consciousness," a theory prof>ounJed in a posthumous 
vk'ork, later than that of William James : Human Persona/hy. 
(Myers, like fames, had know'n Vivekananda personally). 
The most interesting part of James' book appears to be the 
collection of mystic witness coming fr/Hxii his W’estern con¬ 
temporaries, ebiefly from laymen vvlio were strangers to 
religious or metaphysical speculation, so that they did net try 
io attach to it the facts of inner experience, often very striking, 
which had come to thent unawares, like the fall of a thunder¬ 
bolt (Tcftnys<jn, C. Kingsley, J. A. Symonds, Dr. R. M. Buckc, 
c^.). All unknowing as they were, they realised states 
identical with the characteristic Samadhis of ^ndia^ Others, 
^Tosc natural intelligence cut them off from mysticism, found 
themselves led, as was James himself, by artiHcia] means 
jchloroforro, ether, etc.) to an astousuiing intuition of absolute 
Unity W’hcrc all contraries arc dis'^^Ivcd,'-^ conception <^uite 
^yond their ordinary ken. And widi the intelicctaal lucidity 
, tlicNc ' amateurs in ecstasy bavi given perfect 

descriptions of it. The hypotlictical conclusions to which 
James arrived testify to a rare mental freedom. Certtin of 
tlu'm are the same as Vivck-inauda's and Gandhi’s, for example 
that religions are necessarily diverse, and that thdr “ compile 
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certain influences in the life of hiiniani 
[bst ‘^seasoual’' iu their recurrence like the grain 
that springs up in. natural life with the return of 
spring. 

I'he first result of an objective study of Compara¬ 
tive ATetaphysics and Mysticism would l)e to demon- 
.strate tlie universality and perennial occurrence of the 
great facts of religious exjx:rience, their close resem¬ 
blance under the diverse costumes of race and time, 
attesting to the persistent unity of the human spirit 
—or rather, for it goes deeper than the spirit, which 
is itself obliged to delve for it—to the identity of 
the materials constituting humanity.^ But before 
entering into any discussion of the comparative value 
of ideological strtu'tnres erected by religion and 
metaphysics in India and .Alexandria (the case with 
wliich we are dealing here) it is necessary to establish 
tlae fact that at i)ottom the illuminations of Philo, the 
great ecstasies of Plotinus and Porphyry, so similar 
to the Saniadliis of Indian Yogins, were identical 


fir 


meaning can only be deciphered by their universal collabora¬ 
tion.” Others, curiously enough, admit a ^‘polytheism of the 
Ego.” 

^ That is also the conclusion to which one of the excep¬ 
tionally religious men of the West has reached after a careful , 
and scicndfic study of the comparative mysticism of India and 
Europe: Professor Rudolf Otto of Marburg. Having lived 
for fourteen years in India and Japan he has dcvotctl a whole 
scries of remarkable works to Asiatic mysticism. The most 
important for our purpose is: West Ocstliche MysH\, 
Vcrgleich and Vtjterschridun£ sur Wesepsdeutung (19:’^ 
Gotha, J^opold Koltzvcriag), which takc‘i as its type^ the two 
mystics, Shank.^ra and Mciscer Eckhart. 

His main thesis establishes the extraordinary likeness of the 
UrmoUt^n (the fundamental motivesof bumanity*s spiritual 
experience, exclusive of race, age or climate. Mysticism is 
always and everywhere the same. And the profound unity of 
the biiman spirit is a fact, NuturalJy this docs exclude 
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Jiices. Hcace we must _ not use . the tel 


^!CSiwianity to the exclusion, of the other thousands 
of mystic experiences* on whose foundations it was 
k>vMi u[>—not in one fev(n*isli birth, hut by a series of 
births throughout the centuries fresh slioois sprout¬ 
ing from the ancient tree with eacli spring. 

And that is, indeed, the heart of the problem. H 
these great experieih:es have once been established, 
compared and classified* comparative mysticism would 
then—and only then—have the right to pass on to a 
study of systemii. Systems exist tolely to provide Ure 
mind wnth a means for registering the results of 
enlightenmetit and to classify in one complete and co¬ 
ordinated whole the claims oi the senses, reason and 
intuition-—(by whatever name we may choose to call 
the eighth sense or the second reason, which those 
who have experienced it call the first). vSystems then 
are a continuahy renewed effort to bring about by all 
the various instruments at the disposal of knov/lcdge 
the synthesis of all tlnat a man, a raa or an epoch 
ha.s experienced. And of necessity the particuiar 
temperament of that man, race or epoch is always 
rejected in each .system. 

Moreover, it is intensely interesting that all kinds 
of minds, morally akin, but scattered through space 
and time in different countries and different ages, 
know that the varieties of their own thought, pro¬ 
duced by all these different temperaments, are simul¬ 
taneously the limits and the womb of force. India 
and Europe are equally concerned to enrich them¬ 
selves by a knowledge of all the forms de\^eloped by 
tins same mental or vital pow er, a theme tipoii which 
variadon* between different mystic personalities. But such 
variatk>rM not the result of race, age .x couatry. They 
nwy be fi>und side by side in the sao^c surroundifig*. 
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of their <liverse races, epochs and cultures 
roidered its own variations. 

Hcncc, to return to the subject that is occupying 
us here, I do not believe modern Incliar; metaphysics 
can remain any longer in ignorance of Alexandrine 
and Christian Mysticism—any more than our Western 
intellectuals can be allowed in future to stop sliort 
their study of the Divine Infinity at the borders 
of Greece. When two types of humanity as magni¬ 
ficent as India and Greece have dealt with the same 
subject, it is obvious that each will have enriclied it 
witli its own particular splendours, and that the 
double masterpiece will harmonise with tiie new spirit 
of universal humanity we are seeking to establish. 

In these pages I can do no more than point out the 
way to the intelligence of my readers. And in this 
place, where I am addressing myself especially to the 
Vedantists of India, I want to give them at least a 
glimpse of the characteristics wherein Mediterranean 
Mysticism and their own are alike and wherein tliey 
differ. I shall particularly insist on the chief monu¬ 
ment of early Christian Mysticism—the ^vork of the 
Pseudo-Denis because, as it came from the East, it 
possessed already the characteristics that it was to 
impose upon ihe metaphysical physiognomy of the 
West during ^ix ^'enturies of Christianity. 

It IS geneially conceded that the Greek spirit, while 
eminently endowed for art and science, was almost a 
closed hook to the idea of infinity, and that ii only 
accepted the idea with mistrust. Mthough the 
Infinite is included in principle by Anaximander and 

*Thi5 is the title of an excellent Doctorate thesis, written 
by Henri Guyot: The Divine Infinity from Phiio the Je*> 
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^ras, they give it a inaLeriai character anC 
^it with the imprint of scientific instinct. Plato, 
who ill his Republic touched in passing on the con¬ 
ception of the Idea of Good superior to being, essence 
and intelligence, did not dwell upon it and seemed to 
regard it merely as an idea of perfection and not of 
infinity. To Aristotle, the infinite was imperfect: 
to the Stoics, it was unreal.^ 

It is not until we reach the first century that we 
find Philo, a Jew of Alexandria who had been brought 
up in. Greek thought, imbuing it with the notion of 
Infinity derived from his people and attempting to 
hold the balance between the two currents. The 
balance, hoi^'cver, remained an unstable one, and all 
through his life Philo oscillated between the two tem¬ 
peraments. In spite of jflis Being indeterminate, the 
God of the Jews kept a very strong personal flavour 
which Philo’s nostrils could not dispense with. On 
the other hand his Greek education allowed him to 
analyse wdth rationalist precision those obscure powers 
of his prophetic people, tliAt had brought them into 
contact with God. His theory of ecstasy, first by 
withdrawal into oneself, then by the flight of the ego 


to Plotinus uith an Introduction on the Same Subject in 
Gree^ Philosophy before Plato, Paris, Alcan, UXV). I have 
nude profitable use of it 

^ It must not be forgotten that during the Alexandrine 
epoch there was an intimate connection between India and 
the Hellenic West But the history of thought has not 
taken it into account and even at the present day is very 
insufficiently aware of it Several years ago in India a 
Society was formed to study the radiations of ** Greater 
India and its forgotten Empire in the past (The Cxreater 
^*idia Society: Pre.sidenr, Prof, fadunath Sarkar, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta; Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, Dr, Kaiidas Nag.) It has published since November^ 
1926, a regular Bulletin, and the first number included an 
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o{ the senses, reason 
so. that they might identify themselves with the 
One, is, in the jnitin, precisely the s^me as that 
always practised by the Indian in the East. Philo 
eventually .sketches an attempt to attadi the Iniinite 
to tlie finite by means of intermediary powers, from 
whence emerges tlie “ second God,” the Word, tl'o 
only Begotten S>>n of God.” And so, with him, 
perliaps unwittingly (for he never lost the thumb- 
mark of his rough modeller: Jehovah), the Infinite 
of the East entered the Mediterranean world. 

A hundred facts testify to how great an extent the 
East was mingled with Hellenic thought during the 
second century ot our'era. Let us recall only tliree 
or four of the most characteristic, Plutardi quoted 
Zoroaster and devoted a vviiole treatise to Egyptian 
ni>'thology. The historian, Eusebius, was a witness 
to the interest felt in .Asiatic philosophies and religions 
in his own day. One of the first builders of Alexan- 
drianisin, Numeniu.s, who extolled Pythagoras almve 
all otlier Greeks, sought for the spirit of his age in 
the past, and believed that Pythagoras liad spread 
in Greece'^ the first wi.sdom of the Egyptians, the 
Magi, the Indians and the Jews. Plotinus, a Greek 
of Egypt, departed with Gordian’< army, in order to 
studv Persian and Indian philosophy. .And although 
Gordian’.s death, in Mesopotamia, stopped him half 
wav. his intention .shows his intellectual kinship 

Essay .bv Dr. Kalidas Nag, ontaiaing - very interesting 
histoded account of the spread of the Indian spirit beyond 
i‘i ovs'n frontier!: Greater IndiHf a Study in Indutn Intef* 
nationalism. , . 

1 Nnmenius, whoso influence over Plotinus was capnaJ 
inH'' ** directed all his riforts," says Eusebius, 

iowards -i fusion of Pythagoras and while ^ekin? 

a vouurmadon of their philosophical doctriofs in the 
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^ Indian spirit.^ But at the same ‘tmit; 

communion witli the Christians. One pf his. 
listeners was a Doctor of tlie New.Charch,j Qrigeii; 
and they mutually respected e^ich pther. Plotinus 
wui’ not merely a iK)ok philosopher. He was, at tlie 
.same tinw;, a saint and a great Yogin. H?> pure 
image, recalling certain of Raiuakri^lma's character- 
laiicX^ deserves to be more piously iememberea by 
both the Fast and the West. 

It would be lacking in the respect hi.^ great work 
deserves, to siunmarise it here. Btif I must enumer¬ 
ate its most striking characteristics which are 
analogous to Indian thought. 


Plotinus’ First Being, who is 
no less than in all that comes 


' before all things/’ 
after Him, is the 


religious dogmas of the Brahmins, the Indi.ins, the Maci, and 
the Egyptians.’’ ^ 

^His theory of reinmrnation bears the st.imp of Indian 
thought All actions and thoughts count. The purified and 
detaclicd arc not reborn into the corporeal, they remain in 
the world «>f the mind and of bliss, withou*: reason, remein* 
brance or speech ; tlieir liberty is absolute ; they arc made 
one witit the Perfect, and are absorbal into It without 
*<>sing themselves m !t. Such bliss can be obtained in the 
present by ecstasy. 

His thetjry of m.'^tter and his definitions of it evoke the 
Hindu M»ya. 

^ vision of the universe as a Divine Came, v'hcrc 

the actors constantly change their costumes,’* where wlal 
rr^^oiutions, the crash of empires, arc “diangcs of scene nnd 
tmtractcr, the tears ami cries of the actors/’ is the same as 
the Indi.in. 

Above all his profound science of ** deifkadon,*’ idennfi- 
catiofi with God by the path of Negation, is, as I shall show, 
one of its moit magnificent expressions and might have come 
of the great Indian Vogins. 

J-His exqphhe kindness and delicate, pure and rather 
child like tCftipcrament 
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Absolutely infinite, indeterminate 


§L 


^reliensiWeHe can only be defined by negation.' 


'I<et us take all tilings from blim, let us affirm 


nothing about Him, let us noi lie by saying that there 
is anything in Him, but let Him simply be.” 

He is above good and ill, act and knowledge, being 
and essence. He ha.s neither face nor form, neither 
movement nor number, neither virtue nor feelings. 
We cannot even say that He wishes or that He does. 

, “We say what He is not; 've cannot say what 
He is”.In brief, Plotinus collects the whole 


litany of "Noes”, so dear to the Indian mystic (and 
to the Christian), in order to express the Absolute. 
But without the self-satisfaction mingled with conceit 
and puerility that most meu bring to it, Plotinus 
impregnates it always with his beautiful modesty, a 
fact that makes it very touching, and that I should 
say is more Christlike than are many Christians (such 
as the author of Mystic Tlteology. which I .'■hall 
exainitie later). 

•‘When we say,' he wrote, "that He is above 
being, we do i.ot say that He is this or that. We 
affirm nothing; we do not give Him any name. • • • • 
We do not tr>- to understand Him : it would in fact 
be laughable to tr>' to understand that incomprehen¬ 
sible nature. But we being men, with doubts like 
the sorrows of childhood, do not know what to call 
Him. and so we try to name the Ineffable. . . . He 
inri.xt have indulgence for our language. . . . Even 
the name of the One expresses no more than the 
negation of Hi.-- plurality. . . . The problem must 
lie giv<;n up, and research fall into silence. What is 
the good of seeking when further progress is impos¬ 
sible ? . ... If we wish to speak’ of God, or to 
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Him, let us give up everything ! When V 
Keen done, (let ns not add anything to Him but) 
let us examine rather whether there is still not some¬ 
thing to 'be givfm up. . . 

In the path oi negation has India ever said any¬ 
thing more [>erfcct or more humble ? 

Nevertheless, it is not a question of negation. This 
inconceivable Absolute is the supreme and super¬ 
abundant Perfection, whose continual expaucion 
engenders the universe. He is suspended to it by 
love and He fills it entirely : for, without ever coming 
out of Himself, He is present everywhere in His 
entirety- In the effort of the human spirit to dis¬ 
tinguish the successive degrees of this divine proces¬ 
sion of worlds, the my.stic Greek m a splendid 
outburst of enli 2 :htened enthusiasm salutes Intelli¬ 
gence as the first born of God, the best after Him, 
itself *‘a great God,'" "'the second God,'* Ihe first 
Hypostasis, which engenders the second, the Soul, 
the one and the multiple, the mother of all living 
things. There follows the unfolding of the whole 
\v'or!d of the senses, within the bounds whereof 
Matter is found, and that is the last degree of being, 
or rather of non-being, the Infinite negative, the 
absolute and unattained limit at the opposite antipodes 
of the thrust of Divine Power. 

So, this Absolute, which our minds can only 
approach through negation, is affirmed in all that is. 
Ami it :s in ourselve.s. It is th? ver}’* basis of our 
being. And we can be rejoined to 7t by concentra¬ 
tion. Yoga, the great path of divine union, as de¬ 
scribed bv Plotinus, is a combination of Jnana Yoga 
and Bhakti Yoga. After a first and long stage of 

^ Enneodes, V, 5, 6; VI, 9. ^ ; VI 8. 13, etc. 
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Mmicatioii, th»; soul, as li enters the 
Sitemplfttion, nmst renounce knowledge as a 
ouinfc. “The soul withdraws 1‘roin the One, and is « 
longer one entity when it acquires knowledge. 
Knowl«lge in effect is a discourse, and a discourse is 
multiplicity. In order to contemplate the first Iking 
a man must Ik- raised above knowledge.’’^ 

Rcstasv begins. And the door of ecstasy for the 
Hellenic'spirit, always tenacious of its J; 

Hc.autv. Through it the inflamed soul soars towan 
the light of the G.Jod, a'love which there is nothing. 
And this divine fight, of the mystic Alexandrine is 
nreci.-iely the same that Beethoven has ti^slated into 

the phrase written during the evening of his life : 

^ 1823 ^* 











to tV ' Good). 


Dns Scho^nc 

(The „ - - The'descriptions 

Hk descnption of ecst.isy is nxe me .i v 

of lMii Hindus and Christians : for there is only one 

1 t'.nnfades, VI, 9. 4 ; VT. 9, auotfd 

c;. the airalyfls of intuitive thought by Ed. U Roy, quot 

*''aThf/«dmir.V.-le concenti.sn drawn from the lacrcd 

essence of die West w’ich its passion for Beauty, liai its source 

*"“Tn the "domain of love," said Socrates to the Stranger 
of Mantineua. “ to do well one must pass horn the love o 
? beautiful fexm to the love of all beauuful 
Dh«ic 3 l beautv in general.; then irom love of h«utiw 
L)die.s to the love of beautiful souls, beautiful acuons and 
beautiful thoughts. !n tliis siscension of the spvit ihrougi 
n”t*b beauty, a marvellous beauty will suddcnlv 
him, eternal, exempt from all generation, from all coiru^ 
tion, absolutely beautiful i not consisting e.dier 

f.il face, nor in any body nor any thought "‘?y 

science; not residing anywhere but m itself, whether 
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I 5 j 

%Joi union with the Absolut/C, by whatever ^ 
mind primarily or evvntnally seeks to clothe 


Absolute. Acairdinfif to Plotinus, the soul onglit to 
empty itself of all form and content, of all evil and 
Kood, of all tliou^^ht of union with tliat, which is 
neither form, nor content, nor evil, nor ^?ood, nor 
thought^ It should even empty itself of the thought 
of God in order to become one with When it 

has reached this |X»int He appears within it. He is 


heaven or on earth, but c^cisting ciernally in itself .ind for 
inelf in its absolute and perfect iimty.*’ (Panauei • sum¬ 
mary). 

Therein is contained a Yoga of Beauty where Blwkti 
to a certain extent is joined to fnana. I do not say fljai 
it is peculiar to the Wen foi we have traces of it in India, 
but if is the form which of all others is natural and dear 
to U8. , 

^ Not m know but to be, is .dso caught by the Vc<iinta : 
“Knowledge is,” said Vivekananda, it were, a lower 
a degradation. \Vc arc It ali«ady. How to know 
It? (Jnana Yoga i R^al and the Appenrent Man*"), 

This is also the famous doctrine of the Docta Ignoran- 
tia, belonging to Christian mysticism : the knowledge al>o\c 
all knowledge. No man in the world has dcicxibcd it with 
such power and psychological detail as St Jean dc la Croix 
in bis famous treatise on the Nutt Obscurc-^xht double 
Night : of the senses and of the spirit. "" Ptimo derelinqaere 
omnia tcnsibtlta, secotido omina intcUtgibiliat ** St 

^navenrur;i had already said iltinerarium mcnu< ad 

The soul ought to be without form, if it wishes no 
obstacle to stop it from being filled and illuminated by the 
bm Nature. yVl, % 7). The first Prinoplc, not having any 
diirei cncc in Him, is always present and w^c are ourselves 
prc^rir in Him. when we no longer possess any tiling. (VI, 
9. 8). The soul ought to drive out evil, good, and everything 
else to receive God only in jrself ... It w'il) not even know 
fha: it ha« been joined to the first Principle. (VJ, 9. 7). It 
is no longer soul, nor intelligence, nor movement . . . 
Kcseml-iancc to God ought to li complete. The soul cven> 
nialiy docs not .even think of God because it no longer think* 

* ^ » (Yl, 7. 3. 5). When the loul bus become like Him, 
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has bccomt God or rather it is God. A centr^ 
coincides with another centre. , . They are 
one. There is perfect identity. The soul has returned 
to itself.^ 


it sees Him appear suddenly ; separation and duality are no 
more, both are one. . . . This union is imitated on earth by 
those who love and are loved and who seek to become one 
flesh. (VI, 7. 34)/* 

^ Plotinus often experienced this great ecstasy, according to 
the definite testimony of Porphyry : 

“To him this God appeared, who had neither form nor 
face, who is above intelligence. I myself. Porphyry, once in 
ttiy life approached this GixJ and was united to Him. I was 
seventy-eight. This union formed the sum total of Plotmu.s 
desires. He had this divine joy four timies while I was staying 
with him. What then happened was ineffable.” 

So it is of the greatest interest to know from the mouth 
of Plotinu.s himself what were his impressions during that 
state. The most striking is the anguish of the soul as it 
approached Divine Union, for it was unable to sustain the 
intensity long. ' Certainly here below each time that the 
soul approaclics That without form, it shrjnk.% it trembles at 
ha/mg l^efore it only That which is nothing.’* 

And a.s 1 read these lines I think of the mortal t(^ror of 
young Vivekmanda during lus first visits to Ramaknshna, 
when the enlightened Master made him aware for the first 
time of the dizzy contact with the brmlcss Absolute. 

”The soul/ continues Plotinus (and the rest of his dcscri{v 
don would serve for Vivrkananda’s experience), “remrns with 
ioy . . . it lets itself fall uniil It meets some sensible object 

whereon to stop and rest. . . (VI, 9. 3 ; 9. 19). 

J. A. SyTnond.s says die same thing: “ It (trance) con¬ 
sisted in a gradual but swiftly progressive obliteration of spice, 
time, sensation, and the muKitudinnus factors of experience. 

. . . But the self jx .listed, formidable in its vivid keenness, 
fech’ng the most poignant doubt about reality, ready, as it 
lecmed, to find existence break as breaks a bubble round 
about it. And what then ? The apprehension of a coming 
dissolution, the grim convicrion that this state was the last 
state of the conscious self, the sense that ! had followed the 
last thread of dicing to the verge of the abyss, . stirred 

or seemed to stir me up again. The return to ordinary con¬ 
ditions of sentient existence began by my first, recovering: the 
power of touch. . . . • I was thankful for this return from 
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ve said enough to awaken in evciy _ 

the desire to know more of Uiis great fellow 
i^gin, w*ho in tlie last hour of Greece, in her ma*esUc 
sunset, wedderl Plato and India. In this divine 
marriage the male. Hellenic genius, as he embraced 
the female Kirtana-—the in.spired Bacchante—im- 
poserl upon her thoughts an ordered beautv and 
intelligent harmony, resulting hi one of the' most 
beautiful strains of spiritual music. And the great 
Christian mysticism of the first centuries was the 
first, born of the union. 

In the following pages I shall try to paint, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, a j.ortrait of the most beautiful 
type, in my opinion, of early Cliristian thought that 
issued from this marriage of East and West : Denis 
(Dionysius) the Areopagitc. 


I have often had occasion in the course of tin's book 
to notice analogies and even tnaces of kinship between 
ti.e conceptions of Hindu and Christian mysticism at 
tlieir highest moments. This likeness is the more 
striking as one approaches the source of Christian¬ 
ity;* and I want to demonstrate it to niy I^astern 

contemporary witnej^cs 
quoted by Wjlli,im James, in his ch.ipter on Mysticism in 
Vmn'/y of Religious Experience), 

But a great mystie like Plotinus had hardly set foot again 
on the earth when he longed for that from which he had 
I l' ■ vertigo did not cease to attract. The 

soul that h.n,': once tasted the terrible Union yearns to find 
return to the infinite. 

n L I*. of certain neophytes of modem literary 

Oathohcism in the West in their denunciation of the danger 
ot the ^st. IS a fit subject for irony. They make it irre. 
voably the antithesis of the West, forgetting that the whole 
rattb they proclaim comes to them from the East, and that 
m the ritual of the first centuries, as decreed by Denis the 
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They will profit by il. more than n?j^ 
readera ; for as I have already stated they 
are all too ignorant of the marvellous treasures con* 
tained in European Christian metaphysics.-^ 

The polemics that have been \tttered roimd the 
name of the Areopagit^ whetlier Denis or Pseudo- 
Denis* matter little to us here, for all attcounts agree 


Areopagitc, the West is represented by doctors of the foith, 
.IS “the region of shades," miking the catechumen hold up 
his haiid.s as a sign of anathema ” and “ blow on Satan three 
limes.” (Cf. Book of the Ecclesiastical Hternrchy. II. 2. 0.) 

1 The fault lies partly in the political condiuons that 
interpose between India and Europe the thick screen of t c 
British Empire—with its mind more lightly closed than any 
other in Europe to suggestions of Catliolic (or even Pre- 
Rfforiiiation Christian) mysticism, as well as to music in 
the profound sense of die German masters, 'be other fountain 

ot intiiirion. . ^ 

i'Kor a thousand years this grcate,st master of Chrisuan 
mysticism was supposed to be Denis the AnchoriU, a meni- 
i.ei of the Athenian Areopagus at the time of -St. Pan. who 
converted him about 5 A.D., and later Bishop of Athens (he 
has even been identified with St. Dents 
Uurcncc Valkl, then Erasmus, then the Reformation bmtall) 
wr-mgii.g his legend, .and being wckedly desirous of d>s- 
creejiting the work, v liich was sufficiently powerrul to lose 
jiothirigv they changed the name of the author and tried to 
make him anonymous. Modern research ^ 

that the writer o; these bonki lived about 500 A D., ancl 
that ftt all events, although he may iuve been earlier than 
this date (according to chr tcsiinK*ny of some of his learned 
disciples in ’he ninth century* when they revived a contr^ 
versy !0 existence about 4^ A.D. on the subject of the 
.mthcnricitv of his writings), he cannot possibly have been 
Inter than Tustinian wh > quoted him as an authority. 

Cf. Stiginuiyr : Da.^ Auft^emmen d^r PseuuU Dioniwschcn 
Schnjten und ihf Eindringin in die christlicke Uteratur bis 
L/sterarroned ^9^-—Fcldkirch, 1895. 

.Hugo Kock i Pseudodyionyfius Areop, in setnen Bezt<'- 
vutn ‘opUiionistnus and biystcfienweseti, 1900. 

A bVench trAnsiation of tl»c Work/ of St* Denis the 
Areopagitr. by Mgr. Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, shot m 
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is authentic writings fall within the period roSni 
•lit 532 or 533/ and that from tfiat dato their 
anth^nty became law in tlic Christian Cliurch and 
was invoked by Popes, Patriarchs and learned 
Doctors in the v^^ynods imd Councils of the seventh 
.url eighth centuries^ down to the ninth century. 
They were then triumphantly installed in Paris by 
Charles the Bald, who had them translated by Scot 
Erigene^—whence they impregnated the mystic thought 
of the Western Cnurch. Tlieir power is attested by 
St. Anselm, by St. Bona vent ura, and by St. Thomas, 
who \^Tote commentaries upon them; the great 
doctors of the thirteenth century put them above 
the writings of the Church Fathers. In the four¬ 
teenth century the mystic furnaces Meiater Eckhart 
and even more those of Ruysbroeck were fed on 
their fires ; again, at the time of the Italian Renais- 


thc C>>mmijne of 1871, appeared in 1815, and was reedited 
in 1887. For the liencfit of my French readers I have used 
it in my quotations. [An English rranshtion is al<,o in 
existence by the Rev. John Parker, 1897, and wherever ^x>ssiblc 
I have referred to it .—Translator ] 

^ On tlie occasion of a religious conference sumtnoned to 
. Constantinople by justioian. It is al‘:.o noteworthy that the 
wriungs of Denis were invoked by tijc Severian heretics. A 
^ong argirnent in theii favour is that the orthodox from 
instincts of defence or resenunent made no attempt to throw 
ilooht on their authenticity I And from that tirpe onwards 
they were invoker! and paraphrased uirtii tliey almost bocAnic 
‘*hoIy oracles,’* in the words of the sacred texts, 

^ Here arc some vital facts, showing their uncontested 
authority in die Christian Church, both Eastern and Weacern: 
In the sixth century Denis was venerated by St. Gregory as 
" intiqus videiiat tt veneraUiis Pater/' In the seventh 
century Pope Martin I quoted him tcxtually in the Cat?raa 
Council of 649 to prove Catholic dogma against htic<y. And 
hii works were again used at the third Council of Conatand- 
nople, 692, end ,at the second Council ol Klcea. in the eighdi 
century the great F^stero Father, Si John the Damascene, 
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r^/they were the delectation of the great Christi 
Conists, Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola ; 
and they continued to be the substance of our Berul- 
lians, our Salesians,^ and the greatest mystics of the 
seventeenth century in France, as the recent works 
of the Abbe Bremond have shown. 

Hence, whatever the name of the architect, they 
form the monumental substructures of all Christian 
thought in the West during tlie ten most important 
centuries of its development. And they are more 
. than that to the man who has eyes to see — they form 
one of the most harmonious cathedrals tkat has 
grown out of Christian thought, and that still remains 
a living witness to it. 

Its singular value is that it stands just at the 
jtinction of the Fast and the West, at the precise 
moment when their teachings were united. Whether 
its architect has borrowed his art from Alexandrine 
masters, or whether they borrowed it largely froiii 
him,® the result is the same for us—a union of the 
higlKTst Hellenic and the purest Christian thought 



the St. Thomas of the Greeks of the Lower Empire,” became 
his disciple. In 824 or S27 the Eiiipcror of Constanrinopic, 
Michael the Lame, made a gift of his writings to Louis the 
Good. Scot Erigcne, who translated them for Charles the 
B.ild, 'vas entirely reborn by his spirit He infused his own 
ardent breath into it and made of it a leaven of pantheistic 
mysticism for the West. Since then Denis has been invoked 
in all mental contests. 

^ I v’ould remind the reader that these names designate 
the French rehgious school of Francois dc Sales, or Bcrulle, 
in the seventeenth century. 

‘•If the date, 500, generally accepted today, is taken as 
the central point of Denis* career, he must have seen the 
end of Alexandria (Procius 410-485) and of the Neo Platonic 
School of Athens in 529. He, therefore, in a sense closed 
the eyes of Greek Philosophy. It is certain at least that both 
arise from the common metaphysical depths, wherem the 
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Wriage rcgiilarJy consecrated in the eyes of^ 
h and acknowledged by her throughout the 


Before tasting its fruits, I must remove from tlie 
minds of my readers the impression of discredit 
tlirown over tlie old master in advance by the un¬ 
fortunate word Pseudo, which implies a taint of false¬ 
hood, There is, for instance, a beautiful picture 
called a “false Rentbrandt" that is still scorned, 
because the idea of false implies imitation 1 But if it 
pleases an artist to hide hi.s work under the name 
of somebody else who never left any work behind 
him. is that any argument against his originality ? 
At most the scheme might lead to suspicion of the 
masked man’s honesty. But this is less explicable 
^ter a study of Denis’ works : for if there is one 
impression left by them it is that of the highest moral 
integrity ; it is unthinkable that so lofty a mind could 
have stooped to subterfuge, even in the interest of 
his faith ; and I prefer to think that after his death 
he was exploited by others. At all events and in 
spite of quite definite interpolations and retouches in 
the original text, the text still presents from end to 


wealth of Platonism, c.irly Christianity, and the ancient East 
were mingled, and that from this store-house the first five 
centuries of our era drew with open hands. It was a period 
of universalisni of thought. According to the tradition 
(based on one of his e-vtant letters) Denis visited Egypt in 
nis youth witli a friend, Appollophanes, who followed the 
bophist philosophy, and who had remained a pagan. 
A^ollophanes never forgave him for his conversion to 
Christianity, and in this letter accuses him of "parricide,” 
b^usc," as Denis explains, “I lacked filial piety in using 
^inst the Greeks what I had learned from the Greeks.” 
The a/Sliation .of Greece and Christianity is here soecificallv 
acknowledged. 
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jfch treaties and letters—*a unity and liunn 

_ leave in the memory of tliose who have read 

them an indelible impression of the serene face of 
the old niaA'ter, more vivid than that left by many 
living peopled 

The keystone of the edifice—and the whole edifice 
itself—^thc alpha and omega of the work—is ^*Super- 
emifient Unity'’—‘Unity ttie mother of all other 
unity.*' And the grandeitr of bis definitions and 
negations which seek, less to attain than to invoke 
itd Is ecjunl and parallel to Vedantic language. . ^ . 
‘'Without reason, without understanding, without 
name. . . . Aitthor of all things, nevertheless It is 


^ It is to he regretted on behalf oi Christianity that this 
work should be so difficult of access : for very feiv religious 
texts give a higher and at the same time niorc human, more 
oonipassionitc or pure representation of Chnsuan 
than diesc pages. In them no word of intolerance, animosity 
,nd vain and bitter polemic comes m destroy the 
concord of intclliitcnce and goodness—wliether he is exp.ammg 
with afTertionatc and broad undo siandnig the problem of 
evU, and embracing all. even the worst, m il'.e rays 
Good, or whether he is recalling a tnook pf maluinus tatth 
to meekness and telling him the admirable legend (which 
would have ct.chanted old Tolstoy) of Christ coming down 
again from heaven to defend a renegade, .ibout to d«. agpnst 
one of his own icot with tbi< rebuke to the inhuman Chnsuan : 
“ Strike against Me in future, for I am ready even again to 
luifcr fcx the salvation of men.” (laCttcr VlII). 

3 Nf. Fcrxlinand Morel in his Efsai sur Vlntrove^'non mysUque 
(l9iS) has submitted Denis the Arcopagite to a psycho- 
ansdyticai examination, and has taken out the w'ords he uses 
n.ost froquendv (Mways applied to God) and <»vto. 

They imply the double impetus of returning within the sclt 
and the expansion of the inner Being (psycho-analyst? would 
sav ! the projection of an introvert** I)* M. F. Morel further 
revx>gnb*cs the powerful aedvity expended m great intuirw^, 
and the acuteness of regard necessary to explore the sub¬ 
conscious world. 
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iose It surpasiies all that ..... “ 

^ ^ ha^ '‘ the cause of being to and 

tiiat which is incltided in the same title as the Non- 
Beiug. 

l^verytbing is reduced to this unique object, whicli 
is at the same time the unique subject It is an 
intoxication of imity,^ wherein intelligence without 
ever losing its perception gives itself to the torrential 
flood of immense Love an j its “circular’' river: 

“ Divine love (which is the smooth flowing of the 
ineffable Unity) indicates distinctly its own unending 
and unbeginning, as it were a sort of everlasting circle, 
whirling round in unerring combinaUoii, by reason of 
the Good » * , . and ever advancing and remaining 
and reluming in the same and throughaut the 
sanie/’^ 

The whole world then is subject to divine gravita¬ 
tion, and the niovemeut of all beings is a march 
towards God. The sole aim of all conscious spirits is 
to *’ find their perfection in being carried to the Divine 


' of Divine Nantes, 7. 1. 

- Ibid.. 1, 1, p. 2, of the English translation of live Rev. 
John Parker, 1897. 

**Thc non-being, this transcendental appellation only be¬ 
longs to that which exists in sovereign good in a super- 
cmir:cnt fashion .... Since the latter (the Sovereign Good) 
surpasf.es iiiflnitcly the ^»cing, it follows that in a ceruin way 
non-being finds a place in Him.’' {lbtd„ IV.) 

^This intoxication discovers images of Unity to the spirit 
in all the words that invoke It Hence the most daring 
etymologies: the sun, is aoXX^:, “He who collects 

anc maintains Himself in unity”; beauty, Xa\or, is 
** I call, I ccM^rcot,” etc. The spirit is truly haunted wkJi unify. 

*lbid.. IV, 14. 

This conception of the ** ring of I>ovf,'’ going and cunning, 
is prcwvcd in the mystic theology oi the seventeenth 
century, which Henri Bremond has analysed for us. 

It is the double “ Procession ” of divine Pc ^sons of the 
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, and whafc is more Divine than all 
ioming a fellow-worker with God. 

And the “ imitation may be done in an infinite 
number of ways, “ for each .... and their perfection 
in being carried to the Divine imitation in their owii 
proper degree; and those become most like Him 
“ who have participated in it in many forms.’’* 

But there are tfiree principal ways of approach to 
Him. And each of the three may be followed m 
two ways, 'by Affirtmimi or by Negation. 

The two affinnative ways are: 

(1) By a knowledge of the qualities and attributes 
of God, attained by the symbols of the Divine Names, 
which "the divine oracles’’ (that is to say, the Scrip¬ 
tures) have provided for our infirmity of .spirit. 

(2) By the method of all that exists—created 
worlds: for God is in all creatures, and the imprint 


Sl 


of His Sfal luay be found on all maf.ter, although the 
mark of the seal varies according to the different 
kinds of matter.* All the worlds are united in one 
river. The laws of the physical world correspond to 


Dominican Chardon—generation and grace. “The one is the 
eternal reason for the production of creatures and for therr 
emergence from their cause. The other is the model of their 
reiurn. . . . And both together they form the circle of love, 
l>C 5 tiia by God to dome to us, begun by us to end in God. 
They arc one production. . ' {The Cross of Jesus, 1647). 

And the Bcnillian, Clajdc Seguenot, says the same (1634): 

We come out of God through the Creation, which is ascri!^ 
to the Father by the Son ; we return to Him by grace which 
is attributed to the Holy Spirit*’ 

' Boo/^ of the Celestial Hierarchy, III, 2, based upon St. Paul : 
I Corinthians, 3, 9. 

Celestial Hierarchy, III, 1 
^lbui.» IV. I. 

^ ** Even matter, inasmuch as it is matter, participates m 
the good.” (The Book, of Divwe Names, 11, 6). 
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lyia^s of the hig^her vvorld.i U is then lawful 


.^/Ood tinder the veil of the most huinbie 


torms. 


►r all the streanjs" of love (^even animal love, 
whicli therein linds its justification)^ participiite in 
holy Love, their unique source. 

l>ut all these means that we possess—thunks to the 
tenderness of (iod, who proportions His light to the 
weak eyes of humanity and places forms and shapes 
around the formless and shapeless and under t4ic mani¬ 
fold and the. complex conceals Unity^~the inijicrfeot. 
And the other path, that of negation, is ^ngher. and 


more worth},'* it is more certain, and goes further. 

Few there are “ even in the sacred ranks ** who 
atuin to the One, and yet some exist, There arc 
$pirit>s among ns called to a like grace, as far as if 
is iKJssible for man. . . . They are those who, by 
suspension of all intellectual operation, enter into 
triuimate union with the ineffable light. And they 
speak of God only through negations. . . 

The great patli of Negation is the object of a 

Cc/rslial Hierarchy, XIII, 3. 

The Dwtnc Harney (Extracts from pious hymns of the 
ft>rmiiaic Hicrotheus): 

^ve, wbetJ)cr we speak of Divine, or Angelic, or 
intelligent or psychical, or physical, lef us regard as a certain 
‘mvying and combining |wwcr. . . . Collecting these again 
into let us say that it h a certain simplex power, which 
c^iUclf moves to a sort of unifying combination from the 
^<ood, to the lowest of things existing, and from that again 
m due order, circling round again, through all the Good 
Horn Itself, and through itself and by itself, and rolling back 
to itself always in the same way.*' 

^Dinne Names, I, 4. 

♦ The Celesfiai Hierarchy, II, 3.—" Divine things shall be 
noncHircd by ^..he true negations.*’ 

n, 5. “The negations respecting things Divine are 
true, but the affirmiitions are inharmonious.” 

^Dmne Names^ I, 5. 
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treatise, famous from medieval to modi 
The Treatise of Mystic Theology. In 
Denis instructed an initiate, Timotheus, although he 
told him to keep the mysteries a strict secret. (lor 
their knowledge is dangerous to unprepared iniiids). 
He taught him the entry into what he calls “ Divine 
gloom,'’ and which he explained in his letters*’ as 
“ unapproachable light,” and also that " mystic 
ignorance,” which 'being different from ordinary 
ignorance, “ in its suiierior sense, is a knowledge of 
Him, Who is above all known things.” 

Man must “ abandon moderate negations for 
stronger and stronger ones. . . . And we may venture 
to deny everything aViout God in order to penetrate 
into this sublime ignorance,” which is in verity 
sovereign knowledge. He uses the tieautiful smile 
of the sculptor’s chisel removing the TOveriug of stone, 
and ’‘bringing forth the inner form to view, freeing 
the hidden beauty by the sole process- of curtad- 
ment.”- 

The first task is to tear aside the veil of ” sensible 




things.”'* 

The second task is hi remove the last garments, 
the wrapping-s of ” intdligilile things.”* 

The actual words de-sene to he quoted: 

“ It Ls neither soul nor mind nor has imagination or 
opinion, or rea.son. or conception; neither is expressed 


* Letter t. to Oauis Therapeiites; t 'oer V, to Deacon 

Ot'^rotheus. 

'^Mystic Theology, 11. . 

^ Mystic Theology, iV : “ That the pre eminent ccJisc m 

every object of sensible perception is none of the objects oc 
sensible perception.” ,. 

Mhifl V: “Tha the p?e-emincn< cause of every 
of intelligible perception is none of the objects of iDtenigiblc 
perception.” 



wiN/sr^^ 
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J||t^^nceivecl'; neither is number nor order; nor great¬ 
ness nor liUlcness; nor equality nor inequality; nor 
similarity noi dissimilarity; neither is standing nor 
iTiovuig, nor at rest; neither has power, nor is power 
nor light; neither lives nor is life; neither is essence 


nor eternity nor time; neither is Its touch intelligible, 
neither is It science nor t/uth; nor kingdom nor wis¬ 
dom; neitiier one nor oneness; neither Deiiy nor 
Goodness; nor is It Spirit according to our under¬ 
standing ; neither Sonship nor Paternity; nor any 
other tiling of those known to us, nor to any other 
existing being; neither is It any of non-existing nor 
of existing things nor do things existing know It, as 
It is; nor does It know existing things qua existing: 
neither is there expression of It, nor name nor know¬ 
ledge, neither is It darkness, nor light; nor error nor 
truth; neither is there any definition at all of It, nor 
any abstractitm. But wlien making the predications 
2nd abstractions of the things after It, ne neither 


predicate nor abstract from It, since the all-perfect 
^md uniform cause of all is both above every defmi- 
t’on, an 1 the pre-eminence of Him, who is absolut<?ly 
freed from all and beyond the whole, is also above 


every abstraction."' 


Is there any roligioiis Hindu who will not recognise 
in the intellectual intoxication pf this total Negation, 
tile Advaitic teaching of absolute Jnana Yoga, after 
it has arrived at the fact of realisation? 

At this point in the conquest of the Divine, the 
achievement of tire Unreasonable, the cause of all 


' Cf. '' Deus propter exccllentiam non immerito Nihil 
t^ocatur/' (Soot Erigciio). 

VAmour Primordial n’est rien par rapport a autre chose!- 
(Primordial Love is nothing in relation to anything else.) 

(Jacob Hoehrnc). 
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the liberatefl and enlightenerJ soul en 
'Mo the Peace and Silence of Unity.* It does rot 


§L 


" GoU ist lauter Nichts, ihn ruhrt k<iin Nttn nochHter, 
(God is mere nothing, to Him belongs neither Now nor 
' Here.) (Angelas Silcsius;. 

Negation is not more forcibly emphasised in the famous 
verses of Shankarn, tha- Vivekananda recited to the dying 
Ramakrishna in the garden of Cossipore : 

“I am neither spirit* nor intelligence, nor the ego, 
iior the substance of the spirit, 

1 am neither the senses .... nor ether, nor 
earth, arc nor air, 

I am neither aversion, nor attachment, nor desire. ... 

I am neither sin, nor virtue, nor pleasure, nor pam 

I am Absolute Exisi(;ncc, Absolute Knowledge, Abso 
lute Bliss. 

I am He, I am He. . . ” , 

1 wouki go so far .is lo say that on this oixasion Hindu 

thought IS less daring rhan Christian 

stioohe of negation it hastens to find toothold in ^istence. 
Knowledge and HUss.” even though it Ls absolute, and Chri*"®" 
mystics, the dcscendant.s of Denis, make a dean s^ep of 
evLything, blotti .g out even Existence and Essence from their 

'‘'"''olyrne'^W^om, which his e.xccllence renders unreason¬ 
able. is the cauio of all reason.” (Dnmc Navies, 

^ Cf. in Divine Names the beauaful Chapter Xt, on 
Divine Pcac v—“ that Divine Peace and Repose which the holy 
Justus call* unuttcrablcncss and immobility mar\cllousIy 

is the theme of Denis, used again and again after Imn 
by all the great Cliristian mystics for ten centuries in their 
canticle of “Dark Silence.” So Suso : 

“Without knowing where, I enter into silcnce» 

And I dwell in ignorance, 

Above all knowledge. . . 

A place without light, an effect without a cause. 
(Strophes of St Jean dc la Croix on “obscure con¬ 
templation ‘)- . . , . 

“ l*hc silent desert of the Divinity who is proper y 

no being- ” said Eckh.vt 

iTie French seventeenth century kept pure and un- 
adulicraied the gre.ii motif of the “darkness” and tnc 
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i't. does not know Him: “ It rests there/^ 

. deified.2 It no longer speaks of God: it is Him- 


sell: 

But you will find that the Word of God calls 
gods, both the Heavenly Beings above us, and the 
most beloved of God, and holy men amongst us, 
although the Divine Hiddenness is transcendent<illy 
elevated and established al)ove all, and no created 
Being can properly and wholly be said to be like 
unto It, except those intellectual, rational Beings, 
who are entirely and wholly turned to Its oneness 
as far as possible, and who elevate tliemselvcs 
incessantly to Its Divine illuminations, as far as 
attainable, by their imit/ation of God, it I may so 
speak, according to their j>ower, and are deemed 


worthy of the same divine niame.”^ 

From that moment the deified —the saint, who 
is united to God, having drunk from the sotirce of 
Uie Divine sun,—becomes in his turn a sun to those 
l>e]o\v. “ By ordinance and for Divine imitation, the 
relatively superior (is source) for each after it, by 
the fact tbat the Divine rays are poured through it 


io that/’* 


silence ” of God, which it drew from the source of the 
Areopagitc (often quoted) ; but it brought to the description 
nf the Inner Voyage all the psychological resources of its race 
and time. There Is nothing more astounding of its kind— 
except the Darf{ of St ]cm <le la Croix—than the pages 

of the Dominican Chardon (TA-r Cross of Jesus, 1647), quoted 
by Henri Bremond, in his Metaphysique des Saints, Vol II, 
Pp. 59^. ^ 

^’Letter to Dorotheas. 

(Preservation) cannot otherwise take place, except tliose 
who arc being saved arc being deified. Now the assimilation 
to and union with God, as far as attainable, is deification.” 

(Boo^ of the Ecclesiastkal Hierarchy, I, 3). 

"^The Celestial Hierarchy, X!!, 3, and Xlil, Z 
* Ibid., XIII, 2. 
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Hd gradually the light spreads tlirough all 
s of the double HieiT.rchy of the celestial and 
the human, in an unbroken chain linking the humblest 
to the highest. And this hierarchy is reflected in 
each individual. Er)ch heavenly and human mind 
has within itself its own special first, and middle, 
and last ranks and powers manifested severally in 
due degree, for the aforesaid particular mystical 
meanings of the Ifierarchical illuminations * . . for 
there is nothing that is self-perfect . , . except the 
really Self-Perfect and pre-etnineivdy Perfect.'’^ 

This perfecting is the object of initiation, whereby 
souls ar-e made to pass through three stages : 
tl) purification; (2) illumination; (3) consuniiruition 
In ithe perfect knowle<lge of the splendours.^ 

To die first rank of the initiated belong those 
religious monastics, w ho, like the vSannyasins of India, 
are under the vow of complete purification. They 
remove their mind from the distraction of multiple 
things and precipitate Iheiriselves towards Divine 
unity and the perfection of holy Their per¬ 

fect philosophy “ is trained to the knowledge of the 
conunandments whose aim is the union of man and 
Ood.’’'‘ 

But it i> not necessary to belong to a privileged 
order to atta.tn this knowledge of the Divine Unity. 
For it ir inscribed in each one. The Divine Light is 
always unfolded Tieneficently to the intellectual 
visions/* even to those who reject it.^ If it is not 
seen, it because a man cannot see it. And the 


^ Ihid., X, 3. 

^ Thc Ecciesiasticiii Hterarchy, V, 3. 
^ The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, VI, 3. 

Ibid,, Vr, III. 

* II, third p. 2 rt, 3. 
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business of initiation is to teach him to see it, 
'"‘^^nasmuch as the Divine Being is source of sacred 
order, within which the holy minds regulate ttiem- 
selves, he who recurs to tlie proper view of Nature 
will see his proper self in what he was originally/' 
He has only to contemplate hiinself with unbiassed 
tyes/'^ Purification,. symbolised by ritual ablutions, 


do.s not only concern the body and the senses, but 


the spirit as well. The uiirdterable condition of 
realising communion (in the sense of the eucharistic 
sacrifice)^ is to be purified to the remotest illusions 


of the souI/'« 

This w’ord “ illusions used in such a sense is like 
an eclio of the Hindu Maya.”* I was often reminded 
of the latter when 1 wa^; reading the long and beauti¬ 
ful explanation of Evil in the system of the Areopa- 
gite. Both use the same terme to deny l>otli being 
and non-being: 

“ Evil is neither being, fv>r then it would not be 
absolutely evil, nor non-l)eing, for this transcendental 
appellation can only belong to that contained in the 
sovereign good in a sovereign fashion/’® 

Evil has neither fixity, nor identity, it is varied, 
indefinite, as if fioating in subjects wliich do not 


^Jhid., n, iliird part, 4. 

l>enis gives it rhe mysterious name of Synaxe, meaning 
the act of going back to unity through absolute concentration. 
^ The Ecdesiustical Hierarchy, III, 10. 

*Bur die reader, being aware to a certain extent of the 
trend of Hindu Vcdantic thought, will have discovered 
rescrnblanccs at each step of iny summary between the two 
mysticisms: The path of Negation, the ** deification ” of 
individual souk, Christian Sannyasins freeing themselves from 
rhaltipHcity and the passionate return to unity, the science of 
divine unity* etc 
® Diptne Names, IV, 19. 
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immutability in themselves. . . . Evil, as < 

Loi a reality, it is nob a being. . . . Evil as evil is 
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nowhere. . . 

Everytihing exists only of ami through the Goo^t. 
which is the “ Siiper-<‘.niinent Unity.” 

At every moment tliere is the feeling that the links 
with the East are still intact,. and it is difficult to 
disentangle them. When he describes the ceremonies 
to be rendered to the dead, Denis tliinks of the loud 
latighor disdainful smile of some profane persons 
when brcwight face to fat'e with rites in)plying a belief 
that seems to them absurd. And he alludes to the 
opposite belief in KeitJcarnation. But he does not 
treat it with tiie pitying scorn that he expects from 
his op|X)nents. He says with admirable forbearance 
that in his opinion it is wrong: 

Some of them imagine that the souls depart into 
other bodies; but this seems to me unjust to the 
bodies who have slaared the works of holy souls, since 
they are imworthily deprived of the divine rewards 
awaiting them at the enrl of the way. . . . 


The Areopagite uses many materials in his religious 
edifice that are to be found m the constructions of 
Indian thought. And if there is nothing to justify 
the view that the one has borrowed from the other, 
it must be granted that they both come from a com¬ 
mon quarry. I have neither tJie means nor the 
de.^ re to find out wdnt it is. My kmowledge of the 
human spirit leads me to discover it in the unity of 

^ Evil, to Plotinus, is merely a lesser good And aljsolute 
Rvil, infinire MuUcr, symbolised the limit of the less good, 
the last stage of the “Divine Procession/* 

^ Divine Names, VH, I, 2. 
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and laws that govern the spirit, 
priwiardial instinct, the desire for mystic union with 
the Absolute that is embodied in each individual and 
that urges each man towards It, has very limited 
means of expression; and its great paths have been 
traced once and for all by the exigences and limita¬ 
tions of nature itself. Different races merely take 
with them over the same roads their different tem¬ 
peraments, habits and preferences. 

In my opinion the following is wJiat distinguishes 
a Christian mystic imbued with the Hellenic spirit 
and the Indian Vedantist: 

It is quite ob dous that the former pc)ssesses a 
genius for imperial order which demands good goveni- 
ment, A harmonious and strict Hierarchy con¬ 
trols the whole edifice of the Areopagite. The 

assoi'iated elements cohere and are ordered with 

justice, prudence and lucidity. And in that union 
each one keeps its own place and its own identity.^ 
The vital instinct of the Euroj>ean is to cling to the 
snyillest portions of his individuality and to desire 
to perpetuate them, and this instinct is curiously 
wedded to the elementtiry force of mystic gravitation 
which tends to lose the multiplicity of beings and 
forms in the incandescent gulf of Unity. The 

Divine Peace,'’ described 'by Denis in one of his most 
beautiful hymns,^ is that perfect peace which ought 
to reign over the entire universe and in each indi- 

^ This desire for order and this majestic Hierarchy .ire 
directly inspired by the Divine Procession ** of Plotinus : 

“ There is a procession between die first and the last; and 
in this procession each keeps his own proper place. Tiic 
created being is subordinate to the creative being. Neverthe¬ 
less it remains similar to the Principle to wliich it i$ attached— 
in so far as it is attached.” 

^ Divifie Names, XI. 
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and which both unites and distinguish^ 
elements that constitute the, general harmony. 
It “ reconciles the diverse substances with each otlier 
and reunites them without altering them, so that in 
•their alliance there is neither separation nor distance, 
but they keep the integrity of their own proper 
sphere and do not lose their own nature by an ad¬ 
mixture of contrary elements; notliing disturbs either 
their unanimous concert or the purity of their own 
ixirticular essence.^* 

This desire to safeguard the integrity and the con¬ 
tinuance of individuals even fn tlie bosom of the 
absolute Being is so powerful in the case of Denis 
tliat he justifies not only natural inequality,* but 
(within Divine Peace itself) the fighting instinct that 
drives each individual to defend the preservation of 
its essence,'^ and even the cruelties of nature, so long 


pp. 260-261 of the French translation. 

2 He only condemns inequalities ** resulting from o lack of 
proportion. For if by inequality we wish to imply the 
differences that characterise and distinguish living beings, vve 
should say that it is divine justice that keeps them, to sec that 
disorder and confusion arc not re-established in the world.” 
{Divine 'Names). 

Goetiic’s saying is surpassed. Denis docs not love ” in¬ 
justice more than disorder”—disorder to him is the supreme 
injustice. 

^ It was observed to Denis that men and things do not 
seem to adapt themselves to peace,—“that they rejoice in 
distinction and diversity, and flee from repose above all 
thing?.” He replied that if this meant that ” no being wished 
to lose its own nature,” he saw e/cn in this tendency a desire 
fo! ptace. “ For all things asked nothing but to be at peace 
and union >vith themselves and to pfrc'^ervc unshaken and 
intact their essence ard what tliev derived from it. . The 
perfect peace that governs he universe prevents confusion and 
hostility, protects beings against themselves and others, and 
confirms them in the firm and invincible power of maintaining 
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/Correspond to the laws of types and elcrneri 
ther dominant characteristic of Christian 
mysticism is the super-eminent place it gives to 
Goodness and Beauty. This conies from its doul/ie 
descent—noble on both sides—from Christ and 
Greece. The word Beauty appears in the very first 
words of Denis.'^ Beauty is the very quality of the 


l>cacc and liability. ... If mobile things, inste.id of entering 
into repose, seek to perpetuate their niLural movement, this 
very jfTorc is a desire for peace, which God had set in His 
creation, for it prevents beings from losing ibemselycs, and 
keeps constant and unalterable in living things aptitiid: to 
receive it and life to transmit to it; and it i.s this that allows 
them to be at peace with themselves and to remain constant 
and to arcomplish their own functions.’* (Divine Natnes, 
Xi. 3 and A), 

Peace here denote.s the Spino/an tendency to persevere in 
being and cannot be described any more tlian can Spinozan 
Peace, a.s belH privatio—sed vtrius cst, quae ex animi jorti- 
tudine oritur:* (‘'Peace is not lack of war, but an inner 

virtue, which has its source in the courage of the soul,”) 

I think that Vivekananda would have subscribed to this 
definition. 

^ " Neither is the evil in irrational creatures, for if v>u 
should take away auger and lust and the other things which 

w'c speak* of .and which arc not absolutely evil in th“ir own 

nature, the lion having lost his boldness and fierceness will 

not be a lion. . vSo the fact tliat nature is not dcttroyed 
is not an evil, but a destruction of nature, weakness and failure 
of the natural habitudes and energies and powers.” 

” And if all things through generation in time have the>r 
perfection, the imperfect i.s not altogether contrary to universal 
nature.” 

(Divine Names, IV, XXV). 

” “ All things arc very beautiful 
Nothing that exists is radically devoid of all beauty.” 

Matter, . having had its ^xrginning from the Essen¬ 
tially Beautiful, has throughout the whole range of matter 
some Cwhoes of the iotcllcctu.^l comclincbs.” 






the universal gospel 


It is the source and the end of buuianity. 

And Goodness to a still higher degree. It is the 
very source of Being. It is the Divine Origin, ^he 
Areo^Migitc puts it in the place of tlie Gaurishanl'ar 
of the Divine Hiiralayas, at the zenith of the Attri- 
bute.s of God. It is the sun, but infinitely more 


powerful.® From it issues everything else that is: 
light, intelligence, love, union, order, harmony, 
eternal life. Even Being, “ the first of all the gifts of 
God,” is the offspring of Goodness. It is the first¬ 


born.* 

This point of view is apparently very different from 
Hindu Mysticism, where the Absolute reigns supreme 
above good and evil. But it communicates to the 
Areopagite’s whole thought a .serenity, a tranquil and 
certain joy, without any of the tragic shades of 
a Vivekananda.'*’ 


{Concernins the Celestial Hierarchy. II, 3 and 4). 
i*‘Thc Beautiful is the origin of all things, as a creating 
cause, both by moving the whole, and holding it together by 
tl\c love of its own peculiar Beauty ; and end of all things, 
and beloved, av final Cause (for all things exist for the sake 
>( the Beautiful) and exemplary (Cause), because all things 
arc determined according to it. Y'ca, reason will 

to say even this, that even the non-existing participates in the 
Beautiful and Good.” 


All this part of the chapter is a hymn to Beauty. 

-Ihld,, the whole of Chapter IV. 

Ibid., V, 5 and 6. “ Absolute and infinite goodness pro¬ 
duces the being as its first good action.” 

‘And I recall thit eren Rimakrishna, who lived in a con¬ 
tinual state of bliss, loving Maya as a son, was not blind to 
the tr.igic face of the universe, and pointed out on occasions 
the stupidity of characterising God as good. He did not deny 
the apparent cruelty of nature but he forbade any judgment 
of the divine will directing it; and his piety bowed down 
before the inscrutable decrees of the infinite Force. 
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/we must not deceive our selves: the w<fer 
in the mouth of Denis has little in common 
with Christian sentimentalism. Neither Divine 
Peace/' nor Divine Goodness, passes over in its 
scheme of things the mass of wealeness, violence and 
suffering in the universe; they all go to make up its 
symphony; and each dissonance, if it is in tlie right 
place, adds to the ncbnes.s of the harmony. It does 
not even forbid the chastisement of error, if that 
error violates the laws inherent in human nature; 
for nature has etidowed every man with liberty; 

and it is not a function of Providence to destroy 
nature."^ On the other hand it must “ watchthat 
*tbe integrity of each individual nature is maintained, 
and with it the integrity of the whole universe and of 
each of its parts. And that is what is meant by 
** universal salvation."^ 

It is clear that all these different terms: Providence, 
Salvation, Goodness and Peace, express no shallow 
optimism. Their conception arises from an uncom¬ 
promising and disillusioned view of nature. They 


^ "Wc will not admit the vuin statement of the multitude 
that Providence ought to lead us to virtue even against our 
will. For to destroy nature is not a function of Providence. 
Hence, as Providence is conservative of the nature of each, 
it provides for the free, as free ; and for the whole and in¬ 
dividual acof^rding to die wants of al) and each dis* 

tributed proportionately to each.” {Divine "Names, IV, .3.^). 

Even Plotinus* conception of Liberty has traces of it; for 
he reproved stoic fatalism. Man is the master of his actions. 
“Liberty is included in the plan of the universe from all 
eternity/’ {Enneades, III, 3, 7; 7, 255). 

2** Divine justice is celebrated also even as preservation of 
the whole, as preserving and guarding the essence and order 
of each, distinct and pure from the rest.” 

- (Divine Names, VIII, 9). 
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an intrepidity of heart and mind,^ 
removed from the heroism of Vivekananda, but better 
able to maintain the unshaka'ble serenity of a great 
soul that is one^ with the Sovereign Unity and wedded 
to its eternal designs. . 

Tlic atmosphere in which Denis’ ideas are steepcid 
is less moral, in the ordinary sense, thgy cosmic, and 
its temperature is closer to that of Indian My.sticism 
than to simple Christian thought, which rallies round 
the Crucified nameless niiiltitiides of the humble and 
oppressed. The energies are maintained by the im¬ 
personal command of nature’s laws, which combine 
and unite the elements in all their multiplicity. But 
the order of the Areopagite has thir advantage over ^ 
t!ie Indian, that it }vartal<es of the harmony of Greek 
reason and the Roiaan genius of Imperial organisa- 
tkm. Denis, so we feel strongly, is obliged bo satisfy 
the doable exigences of the Hellenic mind, nourished 
on Eastern thought, and the evangelistic heart filled 
with the dream of the crucified vSaviour. He has 
encircled the Christ with a rich lialo of Alexandrine 
speculation, and as a result the fascination the laalo 
has in a measure ecli]>sed the Christ. The first who 


Vni, 8.—*<^>mpare his ^^uite reply to those who w/ttt 
astonished and grumbled that “good pcopk arc abandoned 
without redress to the vexations of the wicked.” It was one 
of two things, he said, either that so-called good people set 
their affections upon rvorldly things, which xvcrc torn from 
them ; and therefore they were ‘entirely cut ->ff ” from the 
quality they had usurped and from Divine Love. Or else 
they really loved eternal things and then they ought ?o rcjoieC 
in all the tribulations w'hcrcby they were made worthy to 
enjoy them. . . ^ 

I h;)\e already quoted his conception of Christ as the “chici 
of the athletes,” lending his band into the lists “ to fight for 
liberty,” (Thr Ecclesiafti al Hierarchy, 11, 3rd part, 6). I 
have compared this passage to words of Vivekananda. 


misT/ff, 
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fched its circle oi light, like John Scot Eri| 
blinded by . it. He was the only man of his 
century to come into contact with it and tcj. live in 
long and secret communion with this mysterious 
work ; for he was almost ilie only living man of , his 
age who understood the language ' i which it was 
written. He d^ank of the mystic draught, and from 
H he imbibed the* secret, so. dangerous. to orthodoxy, 
of the freedom oi the mind tliat is intoxicated by 
symlxils, where the letter of the Christian faith is 
little by little drowned in the limitless and unfathom¬ 
able ocean of the One. By way of Denis, Plotinus, 
Philo, the Infinite of Asia filtered through him into 
the religious soul of the West. The Church con- 
demne<l him in vain during the. thirteenth century. 
He flourished openly in the enchanted philter of the 
great mystics of the fourteeuth cenbiry, tlie most in¬ 
toxicated of them, Meister Eckhart. Iieing condemned 
by the Avignon Papacy. 

That is why it is easy to understand the caution 
wherewith the Church today conceals even though it 
honours the Pseudo-Denis ‘ that old, equivocal, 
obscure, uncertain and dangerous master,” as he was 
called by the P'rench historian best qualified to w^rite 
of Western mysticism.’ Nobody can deny that the 
judgment was correct from the orthodox point of 
view—although ten centuries of orthodoxy has been 
nourished upon Denis and were none the worse for 
it! But w'e, who do not trouble about oi'thodoxy. 
who are guided by the attraction of the great sources 
of intelligence and ta common love of liumanity, have 
rejoiced to discover and to show In the work of 4he 


^ Henri Premond : Hi^oirc litt rmre du sentiment rcUgieux 
en Prance~^V\\, La Metaphyssque de^ Sdirits, Vol I, p. 148. 

27 
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,,.,^pagite—-(to use again Ramakrishna's ingeii 
^-|^ble)-K>ne of the flights of steps leading to the 
reservoir with several ghats> There from one of the 
ghats. Hindus fetch the water they call Brahman. 
And from another Cliristiaiis draw the water they call 
Christ. But it is always the same water. 


To sum up: the following, in my opinion, are the 
three chief lessons that Hindu religious thought 
should be interested to learn, and to take from 
European mysticism: 

L The architectural sense of Christian meta¬ 
physicians. I have just described it in the work of 
Denis; and fiis sovereign art is to l)e found through¬ 
out the Middle Ages. The men who raised tlie cathe¬ 
drals carried into the construction of the mind the 
same genius of intelligent order and harmonious 
lialance that made them the master builders of the 
arches linking the Infinite to the finite.^ 

2. The psychological science of the Christian 
explorers of the Dark Night of the Inhnite. In it 
they expended a genius, at least ecjual—(sometimes 
sii:>erior)—to that which has since been diverted into 
profane literature through the iheatte and the novel. 
The psychology of the mystic masters of the 
sixteenth century in Spain and the seventeenth 
century in France foreshadow^ed that of the classical 


^ C/. our Ufff of Rarna^nshna, p. SK). 

And ia the on the other side jf the Atlantic Emerson’s 
voice wus an echo of Ramakrishna’s: ** All beings proceed 
from the same spirit, which bears different names, love, justice 
cr w'i dom, in its different manifestations, just as the Ocean 
rec^ves other names w'hcu it bathes other shores.” 

(Lecture at Harvard, 1838). 

2 In this they differ from intellectual logicians who strive to 
separate the mind into comp.ntments. And the difTcrence 
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!s*;/ and modern thinkers who imagine tha 
have discovered the Subconscious, have scarcely 
inched the same levelIt goes without saying that 
their interpretations differ. But the essential point 
is not the interpretation, the name given by the inind 
to w’hat it sees,—‘but what it The eyes of 

Western mvsticism reached to the limits of the in¬ 


accessible. 

3. The formidable energies that Western mysticism 
uses to achieve Divine Union, in particular the 
passionate violence of tlie Europian accustomed to 
battle and action, it devcured Riiyshroeck, so that 
his Bhakti (Love) sometimes took on the guise of the 
Seven Deadly vSins: ^‘Implacable Desire,^* the fury 
of mortal “comlmf, the “torrent of delights'’, the 
embrace of carnal possession,’ and the colossal hunger 
of the Epicurean. Similarly the “ irascihilis “ of 
Eckhart wdiose soul being identical with God’s, “can¬ 
not bear anything above it. even God Himself,” and 
so seiz^'s Him by force.*' 


bcfw^ecn St. Jean dc la Croix and Calvin, who were almost 
contemporary, has often been remarked : the latter sacrificed 
the finite to the Infinite, the former established at the same 
time tile difference and the connection between the two 
conceptions. 

^ See, in the magnificent French translation by Ernest Hcllo» 
(new edition, Perrin, 1912), extracts from De ornatu sprrUal- 
turn nuptianm (“concerning insatiable hunger,’* pp. 38-9;— 
“ The combat ’* between the spirit of GikI and the soul, a 
description of unheard-of brutality and crudity, pp. 40-41 ;— 
or again “The Meeting on the Mountain,” pp. 54-55; and 
“ the Embrace,” p. 71 ct seq») and from D(f Septem CtL<todtls 
Lihellus (the description of “the tempert of Icve/’ p. 1^). 
A French reader who had been forewarned, would have litde 
difiivulty in recognising in this burning torrent the reflected 
face of more than one illustrious Catholic poet, who borrowed 
from it, like Claudel 

2 Fxkhart’r third proposition was condemned by a Papal 
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these three directions 1 believe that Indian 
%^rn might find sources of enrichments And, I 
belieVT. further that it is j)art of Vivekananda’s own 
spirit to point it out to them. His great AdvaiVism 
was Continually pre-occupied i;i enlarging and complete 
ing his conception of Unity. He sought to annex 
all the energies that other races and other religions 
liad used in the service of thi.s heroic concpiest. And 
Ids faith in the “God-Man’' was so disititerested that, 
in order to serve it, he lowered his high Indian pride 
and his ardent piitriotism before any ]>eople, whoever 
they might he, if they ^seemed to him to be striving 


Bull. It declared that “ man with God has created the heaven 
and the earth” and that “God can do nothing without man” 
In a sermon he enumerated the three highest virtues, ascribing 
” irascibilis ” to the second place under the definiiion of 
“violent upward aspiration.” And he added that the lack of 
it was a sin ; Die Seek \ann nicht ertra^n, dass irgend 
ctiras uber ihr sei. Jeh g/jube, sie. kjinn nicht e'tnmal das 
ertragirn, dass Cott nber iht sci. " ThanH to this power, he 
say.s, “God is seized {ergriffen) by the soul.” 

^ Wc do not claim as do so many Western thinkers—^in 
particular M. Rudolf Otto, in his fijie study of Fichte ami 
the Adrtiita (published in WesUOestltche Mysti<\* 1926)—that 
the superioritv of Western Mysiici.sm is in “ Lchendige 
Tetr^l^aty in its character of action coupled to divine con¬ 
templation. What is the Gitj but a heroic cxtiltation of action ? 

“ . . It is not enough to iib.3tain from action to free 

oneself from the act. ... Activity is superior to inaction. 

The former carric a man away, vvlio controls his 
sen.ses by the spirit, -and fully detached, Imposes on them 
disciplined eifort. ITierc is not, O son of Pritha, m 

the three worlds anything that I am bound to do, notliing 
in which I am lacking, nothing which I have to acquire, 
and nevertheless I dwell in action. The world.s would cease 
to exist, if I did not accomplish My work ; I would be the 
cause of universal confusion and of the end of all creatures. 
TJic ignorant work tlrrough attachment to the act, while the 
wik .also work, but without attachment and simply for the 
good of the worlds. . 
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for !he comniou cause. Without 
really "realising the depths hidden in the mystic soul 
of the W'est, he had an intuition that the East niight 
find abundant spiritual resources in the West,* and 
that togeUier they niight realise complet'e Advaitii^iT/— 
that is to say the religious Unity of the whole human 
faruily.' It is then under his aegis tliat I present to 


T/icse famous words which have for so many ^enfuries 
nourished Indian thought, arc still a breviary of action and 
inspiration to Gandhi and Aurobindo Chose, as they were to 
,'/ivekananda. Aurobindo shows in the God of tfiC Gita not 
only the God who is unveiled through the consciousness of 
the spirit, bu: the God who moves to action, to all our struggle 
and all our progress, the supreme Master of the work and 
siicrifice, the friend of the people who toil and struggle, or 
as Denis the Areopagite would yay : “the chief of the athletes 
in the lists.”—(Cf. Essays Gita, 2 vols., Calcutta.) 

• But the Swami always ffla Jjft jl^spi^ual matters India 
is and will be the teacher, '^gpt.-^tihiisher, 

^ From a letter of VivcRananda^o 
August, 18S>5, recently published by Prabud dh9^ 

FeSiTuary, 1929, I extract the following (freely condensWf)^^ 

“J fully believe that there arc periodic ferments of religion 
in human society, and that such a period is now sweeping 
ver the educated world. . . The religious fenuent which 
present is everyday gaining a greater hold over tliinking 
aen, has this characteristic that all the little thought whirlpwls 
nio which it has broken itelf, declare one single aim—a vision 
and a search for the Unity of Being. . . In India, America, 
and England (the countries I happen to know about) hundreds 
of these arc struggling at the present moment. . All these 
represent Adsaita thought more or less,—the noblest philo¬ 
sophy of the unity man ever had. Now, if anything is 

clear to me, it Ls that one of these must survive, swallowii>g up 
ill the rest, . . . Which is jt ro be ? . . Only drat fragment 

vhich is fit Will survive, and what makes fit to survive but 
baractcr ? ... One word- more. Doubtless I do love 

ndia. But everyday my sight grows clearer. What is India* 
»r England, or America to us ? We arc the servants of that 
3od who by the ignorant is called Man. He who pours 
vater at the root, docs he not water the whole tree ? There 
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this short simunary of Christian , A<^vaitism 
rroni its Attic cradle in Alexandria* Over that 
ct^dle, as over the manger, the Stor of the East rested^ 


A0, 1929, 


Is but one basis of wciJ-b^:ing, social, political, or spiritual, ; 

know that I and my brotlicr arc one. This is true for alJ|; 
countries and all ])eoplc. And Westerners, let me say, wilt 
realise it more quickly than Orientals, who have alnosjil 
exhausted themselves in formulating the idea and producing 
a few cases of individual realisiition. Let us work wiriiot i.. ^ 
ilesire for name or fame or rule over others. ...” ^ 
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